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CONTEMPORARY ISSUES OF BIODIVERSITY, IMPORTANCE, THREATS AND 
CONSERVATION OF EAST KOLKATA WETLANDS : A SIGNIFICANT 
RAMSAR SITE OF WEST BENGAL 

Amiya Kumar Haider 

Assistant Teacher, Durganagar Bipin Behari Vidyapith, Chakdaha, Nadia, West Bengal, 

Email : amiya202@gmail.com 

Abstract 

East Kolkata Wetlands is an unrivaled instance of good use of city sewage for the purpose of 
fishery and agriculture. It is a matchless combination of environmental protection and 
development management. It is also the largest collection of sewage fed fishponds in the 
world in one place. The East Kolkata Wetlands with its garbage farms and fishponds have 
provided the city with three facilities, that of, food, sanitation and livelihood. It also provides 
ecological security to the city of Kolkata. Over the past few years this functional wetland has 
come under severe threat. With the population explosion some of the largest fish farms have 
been converted from pisiculture to paddy cultivation. Industries also empty their wastewater 
effluent without treatment to the channels flowing eastwards and these ultimately land up in 
the wetlands. The present paper highlights the location, significance and situation of this 
Valuable Wetland of West Bengal with a special emphasis of its potential Threats and 
conservation efforts. 

Key Words : Environmental Protection, Ecological Security, Threats, Conservation. 

Introduction 

A wetland is a transitional environment between permanently aquatic and terrestrial 
environments that shares characteristics of both environments and where water, which covers the soil 
or is near the surface for substantial parts of the year, is the key factor in determining the nature of the 
ecosystem and soil. Although wetlands have aspects similar to both wet and dry environments, they 
cannot be classified unambiguously as either aquatic or terrestrial Wetland do not have to be wet all 
the time, but generally are at least periodically covered by or saturated with water. Among types of 
wetlands are swamps, marshes, and bogs. They are found on every continent except Antarctica and 
from the tundra to the tropics. 

The East Kolkata Wetlands is famous all over the world for their multiple uses and were 
designated as "wetland of international importance" under the Ramsar Convention on August 19, 
2002. The wetlands are partly natural and largely human made lying east of the city of Calcutta. The 
wetlands cover 125 sq. km. covered with salt marshes and salt meadows as well as sewage farms and 
settling ponds, oxidation basins and intertidal marshes. The wetlands are used to treat Kolkata' s 
sewage and the nutrients contained in the wastewater maintain fish farms and agriculture. The local 
people of the area developed the resource recovery systems using the wastewater from the city and 
this is the largest project in the world. With this it has saved the city of Kolkata from constructing and 
maintaining a wastewater treatment plant. It is also the only metropolitan city in the world where the 
State Governments has introduced development controls to conserve the water bodies. 

Location of East Kolkata Wetlands 

The East Calcutta Wetlands lie approximately between 22°25' to 22°40' latitude North and 
88°20' to 88°35' longitude East, covering 37 mouzas within the police stations of Tiljala, Sonarpur, 
Kolkata Leather Complex, Purba Jadavpur, South Bidhan Nagar, and Rajarhat The East Calcutta 
Wetlands originally formed as a spill-over basin of the Bidyadhari River, and has now been converted 
into a vast derelict swamp with the cessation of tidal influx. 

The Wetlands to the east of Kolkata comprises a large number of water bodies distributed 
across the districts of South and North 24 Parganas. The multifunctional wetland ecosystem is spread 
over 12,500 hectares. It has, along with the wetlands, 254 sewage-fed fisheries, agricultural and solid 
waste farms and some built up areas. The resource recovery system developed by the local people 
over many years using waste water from the city is the largest and the only one of its kind in the 
world. It also helps in water treatment, and is home to waterfowl and a large biodiversity. 
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Biodiversity of East Kolkata Wetlands 

Wetlands are the rich sources of biodiversity. Varieties of plants and animals including birds, 
mammals, reptiles, amphibians, fish and invertebrate species can flourish in these ecologically favour 
able habitats. It has been estimated that fresh water wetlands hold more than40% of the entire world’s 
species and 12% of all animal species. Individual wetlands can be extremely important in supporting 
high numbers of endemic species. There are about 100 plant species, which have been recorded in and 
around the East Calcutta Wetlands. These include sagittaria montividensis, cryptocoryene ciliata, 
cyperus spp., crostichum aureum, lpomoea aquatica, etc. Several kinds of water hyacinths grow across 
these wetlands. Local farmers and fisher folk use water hyacinth to create a buffer between land and 
water to minimize erosion. The area is also home to large numbers of coconut and betel nut trees. 
Many varieties of vegetables are farmed here, including cauliflower, eggplant, pumpkin, sunflower 
and sacred basil. Tracts of land are dedicated to paddy cultivation as well. 

Numerous species of fish are farmed in the sewage fed ponds called bheris in the East Kolkata 
wetlands. These include silver carp, tilapia, the area is also home to marsh mongoose and small Indian 
mongoose. Palm Civet and Small Indian Civet are significant in and around East Calcutta Wetlands. 
Approximately 20 mammals are reported from this region. Snakes found in the East Calcutta Wetland 
include checkered keel back Smooth water snake, Buff striped keel back and bronze back tree snake. 

Microbial Diversity is an integral part of biodiversity which includes bacteria, archaea, fungi, 
algae, protozoa and protists. East Kolkata Wetland shows an immense diversity of flora and fauna 
both at the macro and micro level. Microbial richness of a region is its unseen asset that needs to be 
explored and conserved. Soil samples collected from ECW shows the presence of various new strains 
of microbes which are not only ecologically important but also have commercial value. These include 
Actinobacteria which are responsible for the degradation of nitrophenol, nitroaromatic compounds, 
pesticides and herbicides; Proteobacteria related to the bioremediation of heavy metals, degradation 
and recycling of woody tissues of plants, oil contaminated soil and toxic compounds and nitrogen 
fixation along with the cyanobacters; other bacteria playing important roles in metal accumulation, oil 
degradation, antimicrobial compound production, enzyme production etc. 

Two Important Role of East Kolkata Wetlands 
Role of Waste Recycling System: 

The Kolkata Municipal Corporation area generates roughly 600 million litres of sewage and 
wastewater every day and more than 2,500 metric tons of garbage. The wastewater flows through 
underground sewers to pumping stations in the eastern fringe of the city, and is then pumped into 
open channels. Thereafter, the sewage and wastewater is drawn into the fisheries of the East Kolkata 
Wetland by the owners of the fisheries. Here, after a few days, the organic compounds of the sewage 
and wastewater biodegrade. 

The organic loading rate in these fish ponds appears to vary between 20 - 70 kg a hectare a 
day (in the form of bio-chemical oxygen demand). A network of channels is used to supply untreated 
sewage and to drain out the spent water (effluent). The cumulative efficiency of reducing the BOD of 
the sewage wastewater is above 80% and for coliform bacteria 99.99% on an average. The solar 
radiation is about 250 langleys a day, and is adequate for photosynthesis. In fact, the sewage fed 
fishery ponds act as solar reactors. Solar energy is tapped by a dense population of plankton. 
Planktons are consumed by the fish. Though the planktons play a significant role in degrading the 
organic matter, its overgrowth becomes a problem for pond management. It is at this critical phase of 
the ecological process that the fish play an important role by grazing on the plankton. The two fold 
role played by the fishes is indeed crucial-they maintain a proper balance of the plankton population 
in the pond and also convert the available nutrients in the wastewater into readily consumable form 
(fish) for humans. The fish farmers of East Kolkata Wetlands have developed such a mastery of these 
resource recovery activities that they are easily growing fish at a yield rate and production cost 
unmatched by any other fresh water fish ponds of this country. 

Role of Purifications : 

It is claimed by environmentalists that these wastewater bodies and fisheries act as a carbon- 
dioxide sink and help to improve the quality of air of Kolkata and its environment. Any loss of the 
wetlands, therefore, will have a negative impact on the overall environmental condition of the area. 
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So, the role and importance of the wetland in relation to its surroundings cannot be undermined. 

The East Kolkata Wetlands and waste recycling region serve to : 

a) absorb and treat in the most efficient, economical and natural way the huge volume of sewage and 
wastewater and urban solid and air wastes generated by Kolkata at no cost to the city, 

b) fulfill substantially the requirement of fish, vegetables and food-grains in the city, 

c) absorb the pollution from, and purify the air that citizens breathe, 

d) absorb and pass to downstream creeks and the sea the flood waters that the monsoon brings to the 
city, 

e) provide a habitat for a variety of flora and fauna and living organisms endemic to wetlands, 

f) provide the food chain and waste-to-wealth recycling so unique and essential to this city, 

g) maintain the micro-climatic condition of the region, 

h) maintain the delicate ecological balance in a fragile environment and eco-system, 

i) provide livelihood support for thousands of local villagers who also have the unique skill of using 
wastewater to grow fish and vegetable and thereby help sustain a stable urban fringe. 

Threats to East Kolkata Wetlands 

In spite of being the only Ramsar site in West Bengal, the East Kolkata Wetlands are now 

facing several natural and anthropogenic stresses which altogether can lead to social, biological and 

economic degradations of the water bodies and adjoining areas. Some possible threats are discussed 

below : 

a) Unsustainable use of groundwater in the East Kolkata Wetlands due to rapid urbanization, 
agricultural and industrial development has posed a risk of land subsidence. The subsurface 
geology of the area consists of quaternary sediments comprising a succession of clay, silty clay 
and sand layers of various grades. Groundwater occurs mostly under confined conditions except 
in those places where the top aquitard has been obscured due to the scouring action of past 
channels. Currently, the hydraulic head shows a falling trend and it may be accelerated due to 
further overuse of groundwater, which, in turn, may lead to land subsidence. The ground-water of 
the East Kolkata Wetland areas should be developed cautiously based on the groundwater 
potential to minimize the threat of land subsidence 

b) There has been a progressive shift in the land use within the wetlands leading to a gradual 
dominance of agriculture, which accounts for around 40% of the wetland areas. The areas under 
fish farms have reduced from 7,300 ha in 1945 to 5,842 ha in 2003. Construction of fish farms 
bunds and roads within the fish farms have further reduced the effective area under water bodies 
to 2,481 ha. The gradual reduction in hydrological regimes within the wetlands has reduced its 
capacity to recycle wastes and attenuate floods. 

c) There has been a rapid change in biodiversity associated with the wetlands due to changes in 
hydrological regimes and land use. Similarly, there has been significant loss of floral diversity, 
particularly those of mangroves and other brackish-water species. The local population depends 
on the vegetations of the wetlands for food, some of which are threatened due to environmental 
and anthropogenic stresses. The disappearance of these plant species will surely affect the food 
security of the low income local inhabitants in future. 

d) Increasing concentrations of heavy metals in the sewage used in the wetlands attributed to 
unregulated discharge of industrial pollution poses a major threat both to the ecosystem as well as 
to the local communities. Several researchers have showed that some plants and animal species 
including fishes can bio accumulate the heavy metals like chromium, lead, mercury etc. from the 
wastewater and industrial effluents of the East Kolkata Wetlands, which can create health hazards. 
However, some researchers also reported that the accumulation level is not significant enough to 
for creating health hazards. 

e) Increasing siltation in the canals and fishponds has subsequently reduced the quantity of sewage 
flowing to the fisheries and made many of the fish ponds much shallower; which, in turn, have 
declined the fish production. 

f) While environmentalists are giving efforts for the preservation of the East Kolkata Wetlands, 
profit intensive people are increasing pressure for the right to develop areas for residential and 
industrial purposes. The wetlands are very close to Kolkata city, and The Eastern Metropolitan 
Bypass has made the area accessible and Salt Lake City apparently provides additional social and 
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economic infrastructures. It is becoming difficult to protect the wetlands from developers and real 
estate agents. Public agencies have also shown a tendency to encroach upon the wetland areas for 
various developmental activities such as establishment of industries, commercial hubs or public 
utilities. It is increasingly apparent that the existing legal provisions and agencies responsible for 
implementing them are unable to prevent such encroachment. Constructions in the wetland areas 
can eventually hamper the recharging of the groundwater and can also increase the incidence of 
flood. Development can also cause fragmentation of east Kolkata wetlands, which will increase 
social, ecological and environmental imbalances in local areas. 

g) The sewage fed fisheries of the wetlands has been constrained due to inadequate management of 
water regimes, technology integration and weak marketing, post marketing and value addition 
opportunities. Management inefficiencies such as failure to properly maintain sluice gates and to 
run the pumping system, regulating the storm weather flow and the dry weather flow channels of 
the Kolkata drainage system in line with the requirements of farmers in these areas is gradually 
collapsing the system. The current farm management systems are executing a biased outlook 
towards the large private farmers and against the small and medium size cooperatives. 

Conservation and Management of East Kolkata Wetlands 

Based on assessment of hydrological, ecological and socio economic aspects and analysis of 

management practices, following key issues have been identified to for the conservation and 

management of East Kolkata Wetlands: 

a) For proper maintenance and functioning of the wastewater recycling process in the wetlands, all 
drainage channels and distributaries within the wet-lands should be brought under a 
comprehensive action plan and restoration of the vital drainage structures is essential. Desiltation 
of the inflowing sewers can enhance water circulation and flushing in the wetlands systems. 
Improved waste segregation, proper handling of wastes and sustainable waste management 
strategies can help to mitigate pollution in the landfill areas. 

b) The industrial effluents, especially those released from the nearby tanneries, can cause 
undesirable impact on the fish and vegetables grown in the wetlands. It is essential to identify 
such industrial units and to bring them under the strict regulations of pollution control. Common 
in-situ effluent treatment plants for the polluting industries can be effective for mitigating the 
pollution problem. 

c) Farmers should be provided with a list of safe species that can be grown in the garbage farms in 
these areas and the extent of food chain contamination of heavy metals and industrial pollutants 
through different species should be evaluated in details for human health security. Focus should 
be given on proper identification and scientific uses of the bio indicator species of these wetlands 
and the applications of the species in pollution management. Hyper accumulators of the 
pollutants should be cultivated in the contaminated zones to remove the same. Restriction should 
be imposed for using insecticides, pesticides and other harmful chemicals in culture ponds of 
threatened species. 

d) A detailed biodiversity and genetic database of the wetlands should be made, which, in turn, can 
give the scope for using varieties of resistant and tolerant genes for research purposes. Isolation 
and culture of microbial strains will be beneficial for implementing bioremediation strategies. 
Comparative vulnerability studies of the wetland species will help to implement preferential 
conservational strategies based on the degrees of sensitivities. Applications of biotechnological 
and microbiological research methods along with the applications of remote sensing and GIS are 
essential for these studies. 

e) Populations of all breeding water birds species should be increased through improvement of 
breeding habitats and conditions. Proper understanding of population dynamics, feeding habits, 
and specific requirements of key bird species is essential for their conservation. Focus should 
also be given on the conservation of native and endemic species, including the fishes cultured in 
the fisheries. 

f) Enhancing the water use efficiency in irrigation systems, diversification of cropping patterns in 
the wetlands areas and the implementation of rainwater harvesting structures in agricultural fields 
can stabilize the groundwater system and also can enhance the water security of the local people. 

g) The main objectives of the management plans should focus on ecosystem conservation, 
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sustainable resource development and livelihood improvement. Institutional development, 
communication, education and public awareness are also the key management components which 
will promote sustainability. Ecotourism development and enhancement of the social and 
economic security of the local people is essential for proper execution of the holistic outlook of 
wetland conservation. 

Conclusion 

East Kolkata Wetlands system is a unique example of environmental protection and 
development management that is in harmony with nature and benefits are achieved at a much lower 
cost. Knowledge about development and environment is not enough, rather the upsurge of the 
common people and pushing the principles of environmental security and justice are extremely 
important to conserve this important Ramsarsite of West Bengal. 
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Abstract 

This paper aims at exploring anti-war and humanistic attitude of both Rabindranath Tagore 
and Wilfred Owen when humanism was at stake caused by barbarism and brutality of war. 

After two years of Wilfred Owen’s death in the battlefield, Owen’s mother wrote to 
Rabindranath Tagore on 1 August in 1920 : “I have been trying to find courage to write to you ever 
since I heard that you were in London— but the desire to tell you something is finding its way into this 
letter today. The letter may never reach you, for I do not know how to address it, tho’ I feel sure your 
name upon the envelope is sufficient. It is nearly two years ago, that my eldest son went out to the war 
for the last time and the day he said goodbye to me— we were looking altogether across the sun- 
glorified sea - looking towards France, with breaking hearts— when he, my poet son, said those 
wonderful words of yours— beginning at ‘when I go from hence, let this be my parting word’-and 
when his pocket book came back to me - I found these words written in his dear writing - with your 
name beneath.” 

(Source : http:// www.thestatesman.net/index.php7id) 

From this letter of Mrs. Owen We realize that Owen was greatly influenced by Tagore’s 
poetry and his philosophy. As we do not get any other information except this letter regarding 
Tagore’s influence on Owen we cannot tell which feature of Tagore’s poems attracted him most. But 
when we read their works, we clearly perceive that both of them hate war and war mongers as true 
worshippers of humanism. 

Tagore was a great advocate of humanism throughout his literary career. Tagore, a 
multidimensional figure questioned injustice, barbarism, chauvinism, atrocities and all human 
vulgarities. “Such a personality known for his universal approach and all-pervasive humanitarianism 
cannot be confined to narrow geographical boundaries. By dint of his vision and mission, he revealed 
himself as a ‘Living Essence’ of human values like truth, love, beauty, forbearance, harmony and 
integrity.” (Narmata Parwar: “Rabindranath Tagore: A Living Essence of Humanitarianism”) 

His poem “Unity in diversity” tells about his concept of humanism and one world united by the spirit 
of indefinable power: 

“We are all the more one because we are many. 

For we have made ample room for love in the gap where we are sundered. 

Our unlikeness reveals its breadth of beauty radiant with one common life, 

Like mountain peaks in the morning sun.” (EWT Vol. IV 75) 

Whenever and wherever humanism was at stake, he had made a loud protest against it 
through his writing. He protested against imperialism and colonialism. He had seen evil and 
disastrous consequences of the first and the Second World War. He had seen the distortion of 
humanism in the name of narrow nationalism. Tagore wrote, “I have a great faith in humanity. Like 
the sun it can be clouded but never extinguished. To ignore the claim of humanity is a sure process of 
suicide. ”(EWT, Vol. IV 522-3). He felt that the main reason behind war and destruction lies in 
bourgeois capitalist civilization .He realized that the greedy war mongers were the driving forces of 
this modem civilization. He had expressed this realization of truth through his literary works. In the 
poem no. 65 of “Naibedya” Tagore wrote : 

- 

to «$- 
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“The hungry self of the Nation shall burst in a violence of fury from 
Its shameless feeding. 

For it has made the world its food. 

And licking it, crunching it and swallowing it in big morsels...” 

He hoped that one day selfishness, greediness, chauvinism and narrow nationalism would 
certainly be destroyed and humanism would triumph over all these narrowness and greediness. He 
expressed this hope in the same poem of “Naibedya”: 

^rsrtfe 'sprawl.... 

EFRT 

WH 

^ 'Q'3 

nRH” 

In this paper, I have made a sincere and earnest effort to translate some parts of Tagore’s poem no. 64 
&65 of “Naibedya” as much as my knowledge permits. 

“Selfishness ends in a mishap. . .. 


One’s audacity never finds a 
Place, 

It’s the entire world’s vast and prolonged 
Dictate. 


Chauvinism rushes to seek 
Death, 

The boat of selfishness rows towards hidden mountain for its 

Faith.” 

In the nineteenth century, the powerful countries were involved in war in order to colonize 
other countries. The powerful war mongers of those European countries organized war and instigated 
the people of their nations in the name of nationalism. It was a severe blow on humanism. During the 
First World War a group of English poets expressed romantic or sentimental view of war. Rupert 
Brooke, Julian Grenfell belonged to this group. They glorified war and looked upon war as a splendid 
opportunity for displaying exalted patriotism: 

“If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some comer of a foreign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a rich but concealed. 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware. 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 

A body of England’s, breathing English air, 

Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home.” 

(1914 V: The Soldier: Rupert Brooke; source: http//poem hunter.com/) 

“With the beginning of the first global war, some efficient though poignant poems were written in the 
English language and published in different London-based popular dailies and magazines. Among 
them were Rupert Brooke’s “The Soldier”/ 19 14), Issac Rosenberg’s twenty -line-long “On Receiving 
News of the War”(1914),Laurence Binyon’s “For the Fallen” (1914), Margaret Postage -Cole’s “The 
Falling Leaves”(1915), Julian Greenfell’s “Into Battle”(1915), and William Butler Yeats’s “On Being 
asked for a War Poem”(1915).Owen ‘s “1914” does not support combat (like Brooke’s or Grenfell’s); 
nor it is anti-war(like Rosenberg’s or Binyon’s). The sonnet simply records his discomfiture with the 
news of the beginning of combat and his indignation at the German’s role in aggravating the war-like 
situation.”(Pinaki Roy: “Wilfred Owen: The Man, The Soldier, The Poet.”) 
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“War broke: and now the winter of the world 


With perishing great darkness closes in. 

The foul tornado, centered at Berlin, 

Is over all the width of Europe whirled, 

Rending the sails of progress...” (Owen: “1914”) 

Like Gorge Bernard Shaw Owen mocks the sentimental and romantic attitude to war by 
depicting the predicament of young soldiers in the battlefield: 

“Men marched asleep. Many had lost their boots. 

But limped on, blood-shod. All went lame; all blind; 

Drunk with fatigue; deaf even to the hoots 
Of gas-shells dropping softly behind. 

Gas! Gas! Quick, boys!-An ecstasy of fumbling, 

Fitting the clumsy helmets just in time, 

But someone still was yelling out and stumbling 
And floundering like a man in fire or lime. . .” 

(Owen: “Dulce et Decorum Est”) 

Moreover, the title of the poem “Dulce et Decorum Est” itself is ironic. Owen had taken this 
title from Horace’s ode “Dulce et decorum est pro partia mori” which means “How sweet and right it 
is to die for one’s country.” 

Owen also mocks war-mongers who glorified war for their own selfish motif in his poem 
“Smile, Smile, Smile”. Owen took this ironic title from the 1915 war-marching song “Pack up your 
troubles in your own Kit-Bag, and Smile, Smile, Smile” written by George Henry Powell and Set to 
music by his own brother Felix Lloyd Powell. The song became very popular during the First World 
War and inspired thousands of British youth to join army. Owen makes the war -mongers object of 
mockery in the following words: 

“.. .Though all be worthy Victory which all bought, 

We rulers sitting in this ancient spot 
Would wrong our very selves if we forgot 
The greatest glory will be theirs who fought, 

Who kept this nation in integrity.’ 

(Wilfred Owen: “Smile, Smile, Smile”) 

Likewise Rabindranath Tagore sharply criticizes those war poets and war-mongers in the 
poem no. 64 of “Naibedya”: 

“<pRn='i 



“Triggering consternation the band of poets is 
Shouting, 

The snatching dogs of crematorium are 
Singing.” 

Tagore in his short story “Dhangsho” (“Destruction”) included in his collection of short 
stories called “Galposalpo” wanted to show how war destroys not only human beings but also his 
wonderful and beauteous creations. This is a story of a father and his daughter and their beautiful 
garden. Pierre Sopont lived in a small cottage near Paris. He had created a beautiful garden of colorful 
flowers by pollinating .Her daughter Kamille was also skillful in pollination. Kamille’s fiance Jack 
also joined hands with her. Meanwhile, the war broke out between Germany and France. Pierre had to 
go to the war according to the government order. The responsibility of maintaining the garden had 
come upon Kamille. She decided to surprise his father by blooming yellow tuberose in his garden. 

Her father Pierre was promoted to commander -in-chief. Jack came to Kamille to give this good news 
to her. But alas! A powerful bomb destroyed Kamille and her beautiful garden- human beings and 
their wonderful creations. Tagore wrote in his short story “Dhangso”: 

’’WCFKI C4M >3I?T 


It means that “Everybody was amazed to see the mighty civilization calculates well. Long 
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distance covering cannon was dropped from 25 miles distance. This is called the development of 
age. ’’Thus, he wrote in poem no. 64 of “Naibedya”: 

WtfSf 

-■sftW 

ssjlfw 

@! 

“The last sun of the century sets amidst the blood-red clouds of 
the West and the whirlwind of hatred. 

The naked passion of the self-love of Nations, in its drunken 
delirium of greed, is dancing to the clash of steel and howling verses 
Of vengeance....” 

Tagore’s anti-war attitude is ingrained in his ideas of humanism and internationalism. He 
considered all the people of the world as his own brothers and sisters. He was against the merciless 
murder of any human being living in any part of the world in a war. He protested not only against the 
massacre of his countrymen (e.g. he rejected the ‘Knighthood Award’ in 1919 after merciless 
massacre at Jallianwalabagh) but also that of the people of the entire world. “His protest against 
imperialism was not confined to the boundaries of his motherland but extended to all colonially 
oppressed countries in the world in the true cosmopolitan spirit of Humanism. Contemporary inhuman 
brutality of the two world wars, aggression by the Nazis and the Fascists, suppression of democracy in 
Spain, attack on Manchuria by Japan-all perturbed the peace-loving spirit of Tagore. In utter despair 
he declared: “The world today is wild with the delirium of hatred... /The poisonous breath of the 
serpents/ Is spreading all around. ’’(“The World Today is Wild”) 

[Narmata Parwar: “Rabindranath Tagore: A Living Essence of Humanitarianism”] 

Tagore believed that the wall separates the world into small cells. On the other hand, the 
world is wide open place where eternal freedom is perceived. It invites human beings to become 
generous and to identify themselves with the external world. Thus, in the poem “Where the Mind is 
without fear”, he wrote “Where the world has not been broken into fragments of narrow domestic 
walls.” “He imagined a commonwealth of nation wherein each and every country would give respect 
and dignity to each other, a world free of violence, national jingoism and commonwealth tendencies. 
He was a believer of inter-civilization alliance. . .” 

[Narmata Parwar: “Rabindranath Tagore: A Living Essence of Humanitarianism”] 

Tagore perceived that nationalism hinders the growth of world-humanism and divides nations 
and their people on narrow separatist lines. He knew that extreme nationalism or chauvinism of 
Germany was the cause of the First World War. This narrow concept of nationalism had made a deep 
impact on Indian freedom movement at the initial stages. “As a counterpoise to this narrow sentiment 
which fragments the world into small fragments the world into small segments by narrow domestic 
walls, as he says in poem no. 72, Naibedya, he favoured the ideal of India’s tapoban life mode, the life- 
mode of ancient rishis which was not constricted by narrowness, but embraced everything in its patent 
expansiveness. . .’’(Santosh Chakrabarti: “Rabindranath’s Concept of World-Humanism and Gora”) 

In the essay “Our Culture Their Culture”, Tagore gave emphasis on the blending of the culture of East 
and West in order to create a universal culture. In this essay he claimed, “Fortunately in God’s world, 
the tyranny of the sole best is not tolerated. There are numerous varieties of the best to keep each 
other company. So let us not quarrel over the superlative, adjective or take it too seriously.” In this 
essay he also said, “There was time when we in India worked at the problem of life; we freely made 
experiments; the solutions we arrived at them cannot be ignored mere because they are different from 
those of Europe. But they must move; they have to join the procession of man’s discoveries; they 
must not lag behind and superciliously forget others, and he contemptuously forgotten themselves. 
We are to call them into line and to move to the drum -beat of life.” 

Rabindranath Tagore established Visva-Bharati at Bolepur, Santiniketan in order to resurrect 
his people and to make it as a centre of learning of both eastern and western culture and foreign and 
vernacular language. He taught those subjects that would extend the children’s own horizon and 
would help them to achieve a second birth through creativity and art. He tried to raise his students 
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above narrow nationalism and to inculcate humanism among them. He in his essay “My School” 
advocates for inviting foreign scholars or teachers. He wrote, “There is another factor which I 
consider to be important. I always try to get from outside of India, from Europe and from the far east, 
lecturers who come to the school to teach and also to share the simple life of the school with our 
students... Our boys are very natural in their relationship with those foreigners, guests and 
visitors... And this is clinging to certain prejudices which are considered nationalistic. And with the 
help of these visitors I have tried my best to make the minds of the boys more hospitable to the guests 
who came to us and I think I have been successful.” 

Shekar Verma and Seema Shekar in their paper entitled “ “Thou hast made me endless” : 
Universality in Tagore’s Poetry” dealt with the impact of the cultural richness of Tagore’s family in 
shaping his humanist attitude to life and his concept of universality. They wrote, “In participating in 
the cosmopolitan activities of the family, he came to reject narrowness in general, and in particular 
any form of narrowness that separated human being from human being. He saw education as a vehicle 
for appreciating the richest aspects of other cultures while maintaining one’s own cultural and natural 
environment.” They concluded the paper by commenting that “Tagore stressed the need for new 
world based on transitional values and ideas. He was an active messenger of peace and harmony. His 
alternative vision has become more appropriate and relevant than ever in today’s violent world of 
intolerance, vengeance and fanaticism. He was a passionate Indian but his nationalism transcended 
narrow sectarianism and embraced universalism, where one may find out a unique blending of the 
best of the East with the West.” 

Wilfred Owen was a humanist in his own way. He did not advocate humanism directly. His 
humanism was ingrained in his anti-war attitude. He did not eulogize war and narrow patriotism. He 
had a great hatred against the war-mongers. He tried his best to depict horror and brutality of war in 
his poems. He himself was killed in the First World War in 1918. No doubt, with his death English 
Literature had lost a great poet. In “Memoir” (1931) Edmund Blunden Wrote, “Twelve years of 
uneasy peace have passed since the war, among its final victims, took Wilfred Owen, and ten since 
the choice edition of his poems by his friend Sigfried Sasson revealed to lovers of poetry and the 
humanities how great a glory had departed.” (Edmund Blunden: “The Poems of Wilfred Owen”) 

Owen believed that the youths of both England and Germany were mercilessly exploited by 
the greedy war mongers in the name of chauvinism. He felt that the youth of both his country and his 
enemy country lost their dreams, lost their invaluable lives in the battlefield. In the poem “Strange 
Meeting” he imagined that he met his foe, a German soldier in hell. But now the German soldier who 
murdered him mercilessly has become his friend and he proposes his new friend that they should 
sleep together in the veritable inferno: 

“ I am the enemy you killed, my friend. 

I knew you in this dark; for so you frowned 
Yesterday through me as you jabbed and killed. 

I parried; but my hands were loath and cold. 

Let us sleep now...” (Wilfred Owen: “Strange Meeting”) 

There is no difference between a German and an English soldier in the battlefield because 
“they have destroyed nature and turned their backs on normal life in order to fight. Nobody wins; they 
merely eat and are eaten... ’’(Merryn Williams: Wilfred Owen) 

Roy commented, “When the two fighters, both annihilated in action, meet each other in hell, they do 
not nurse feelings of animosity anymore but are, in unison, aware of ‘the truth untold’ -that is, the 
futility and pointless of belligerence- which needs to be immediately informed to world-people who 
are on the verge of ‘trekking from progress.’” (Pinaki Roy: “Wilfred Owen: The Man, The Soldier, 
The Poet.”) 

He urged to the people of entire world to stop war for the sake of humanism by exposing the 
brutality of war in his poems. In the preface to Owen’s collected poems, Owen wrote, “The book is 
not about heroes. English poetry is not yet fit to speak of them./ Nor is it about deeds, or lands nor 
anything glory, honour, might, majesty, dominion, or power, except war./Above all I am not concerned 
with poetry ./My subject is war and the pity of war./The poetry is in the poetry.” 

In “Futility” Owen laments upon the easy death of the innocent youth in war. The birth of a child, its 
gradual growth into a man -even the creation of this world itself-all become practically meaningless 
in the brutality of war. That is why, Owen raises a final question:”-0 what made fatuous sunbeams 
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toil/ To break earth’s sleep at all?” (Wilfred Owen: “Futility”) 

Again In “Anthem for Doomed Youth” he depicted a painful picture of battlefield when 
young soldiers were killed like cattle and often the dead were denied burial, “...not only are men 
being killed like cattle but many of the dead are denied burial and the survivors have no time to mourn 
properly. ”( Merryn Williams: Wilfred Owen) 

“What passing-bells for these who die as cattle? 

Only the monstrous anger of the guns. 

Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 
Can patter out their hasty orisons. 

No mockeries now for them; no prayers nor bells; 

Nor any voice of mourning save the choirs, - 

The shrill, demented choirs of wailing shells; 

And bugles calling for them from sad shires.” 

(Owen: “Anthem for Doomed Youth”) 

In this poem, Owen implies that the public rituals and religious ceremonies seem to have no 
importance to the youth in the battlefield. Merryn Williams in her “Wilfred Owen” wrote, “...Later 
poems, like ‘Disabled” and ‘The Send-Off, would suggest a distrust of public ritual, and by this time 
he had ceased to believe in the resurrection of the dead. They could live on only in the remembrance 
of those who truly loved them, “the tenderness of patient minds”. We get an impression of younger 
brothers holding back tears, or girls grown pale from sorrow and anxiety....” The send off given by 
the soldiers’ girlfriends seems to be a “mockery”: 

“. . .Nor there if they yet mock what women meant 

Who gave them flowers. ..’’(Wilfred Owen: “The Send-Off’) 

Owen also speaks of the long-term psychological effect on the soldiers caused by horror and 
brutality of war. Owen had been suffering from ‘neurasthenia’ or ‘shell-shock’. He suggested that the 
only to survive from long-term psychiatric problem caused by horror and brutality of war is to remain 
devoid of emotions and compassions. Pinaki Roy commented, “A self-sufferer from neurasthenia, 
Owen theorises that it is possible to survive the grueling combat-experiences only by voluntarily 
losing the capacity to perceive and abandoning compassions and emotions.” The poem “Insensibility” 
also speaks of soldiers’ loss of perceptive ability because of danger of death in the battlefield and war- 
trauma : 

“Happy are men who yet before they are killed 
Can let their veins run cold. 

Whom no compassion fleers 
Or makes their feet 

Sore on the alleys cobbled with their brothers. 


Happy are those who lose imagination: 

They have enough to carry with ammunition 
Their spirit drags no pack. 

Their old wounds save with cold can not more ache. 

Having seen all things red. 

Their eyes are rid 

Of the hurt of the colour of blood for ever. . .” 

(Wilfred Owen: “Insensibility”) 

Merryn Williams comments on that poem, “If the ordinary man had been stunned into 
insensibility, one could only be glad for his sake; it is rather like giving drink or tranquillisers to a 
man about to be hanged. However, the last verse expresses a terrible anger, saying that those who are 
not exposed to the horrors do not care about them cannot be forgiven.” 

“But cursed are dullards whom no cannon stuns, 

That they should be as stones. 

Wretched are they, and mean 

With paucity that never was simplicity...” (Wilfred Owen: “Insensibility”) 

In his another poem “Mental Cases”, Owen also refers to the psychological problems of soldiers 
caused by horror and brutality of war : 
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“-These are men whose minds the Dead have ravished. 
Memory fingers in their hair of murders, 
Multitudinous murders they once witnessed. 
Wading sloughs of flesh these helpless warder, 
Treading blood from lungs that had loved laughter. 


Therefore still their eyeballs shrink tormented 
Back into their brains, because on their sense 
Sunlight seems a bloodsmear; night comes blood-black; 

Dawn breaks open like a wound that bleeds afresh 
-Thus their heads wear this hilarious, hideous 
Awful falseness of set-smiling corpses...” 

(Wilfred Owen : “Mental Cases.”) 

Throughout his literary career Owen speaks of humanism by exposing inhumanity of the Great War: 

“But what say such as from existence’s brink 
Ventured but drave too swift to sink. 

The few who rushed in the body to enter hell. 

And there out-fiending all its fiends and flames 
With superhuman inhumanities. 

Long-famous glories, immemorial shames- 
And crawling slowly back, have by degrees 
Regained cool peaceful air in wonder- 
Why speak they not of comrades that went under?” 

(Wilfred Owen: “Spring Offensive”) 

In fact, he urged to the people of entire world to awake and arise from the intoxication of 
chauvinism or narrow nationalism because the greed of the war-mongers would lead the world to 
disaster. As a poet Owen believed that it was his duty to warn the readers about the destruction of 
human civilization and humanity in the hands of greedy war mongers. Pinaki Roy wrote, “If 
according to Owen, ‘All a poet can do[...][in early -twenty-century] is warn’ (Bridgwater 12), both 
the deceased combatants become responsible poets in taking upon themselves the task of making 
commoners aware of the annihilations caused by military engagements.” 

(Pinaki Roy: “Wilfred Owen: The Man, The Soldier, The Poet.”) 

Despite Tagore and Owen’s sincere efforts to warn the people of the entire world about the 
destruction of human civilization and humanity caused by the brutality of war through the heinous 
concepts of chauvinism, narrow nationalism or racism; the ruthless massacre in the name of racism, 
narrow nationalism or chauvinism is still a burning problem to the people of the whole world. Even 
highly educated national leaders, bureaucrats of some nations add fuel to racism or chauvinism. That 
is why, until and unless those greedy power mongers perceive humanity in its true sense, war or 
militant activities cannot be stopped only by reading Owen and Tagore. For that purpose, school and 
college authority must adopt moral and spiritual education to inculcate humanism in its true sense and 
to nurture anti-war attitude in the minds of young pupils and in that case the poems of Owen and 
Tagore must be included in the school and college curriculum of the entire world. 
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Abstract 

Objectives: The aim of this study was to find out different phases of speed development 
among school going students such as acceleration zone, maintenance zone, retardation zone, 
maximum speed and average speed. Materials and Methods: In this study 60 boys and 60 girls 
subject 10-15 years were selected as subject. The data was collected from 100m performance 
of the subject and the distance was divided into 10 equal zones. Results: Acceleration zone 
was extended 0-25m for 10 yrs boys, 0-35m for both 12 yrs. & 14 yrs boys group but it was 
extended 0-40m for 10 yrs. girls, 0-35m for 12 yrs. girls &0-25m for 14 yrs. girls. 
Maintenance zone was extended from 25-40m for 10 yrs. boys and 35-50m for both group 12 
yrs &14 yrs. boys group but it was extended from 40-50m for 10 yrs girls, 35-40m for 12 yrs 
girls and had no maintenance zone for 14 yrs girls. The maximum speed of six group i.e. 10 
yrs. boys, 10 yrs. girls, 12 yrs. boys, 12 yrs. girls, 14 yrs. boys & 14 yrs. girls were 
6.45,6.02,6.80,5.62,7.69 and 6.33 m/sec. and average speed 5.74,5.39,6.08,5.20, 6.58 &5.47 
m/sec. respectively. Conclusions: The school going adolescent boys and girls have smaller 
zone. The length of acceleration zone for boys increases with increase of age but for girls it 
was decrease with increase of age. The length of maintenance zone for all boys and girls 
group was very small. The length of maintenance zone for boys were equal to all three groups 
and zone was extended 15m for all but maintenance zone for girls were decrease with increase 
of age and in some case it was absolutely zero. 

Key Words : Acceleration Zone, Maintenance Zone, Retardation Zone, Maximum Speed, 

Average Speed. 

Introduction 

In games and sports motion is the core element. Modem sports have become highly 
competitive in sprint running mainly in 100m run. The fraction of a second is vital and it can change 
the fate of an athlete. As professionalism enters into the field of games and sports, it has reached as 
razors edge competition. By the term speed one generally gets the impression that we are talking 
about speed in running activities but speed also concerns many body parts and varies from one part to 
another. Speed refers to quickness of actions and one’s ability to perform rapidity successive 
movements in a single direction over a short duration. According to Barrow and Me Gee (1971), 
speed is defined as “one’ s ability to perform successive movement of the same pattern at a fast rate”. 
Speed may also be defined as “rapidity with which a movement or successive movements of the same 
kind may be performed by an individual”. 

Speed is one of the components of conditional ability. It has a complex nature as it depends 
up to a considerable extent on the central nervous system. Due to this fact the extent nature of speed 
abilities is difficult to discover and understand. Moreover, because we can influence the functioning 
of central nervous system only to a very limited extent, therefore, speed performance can not be 
improved to a considerable extent as in the case of the other conditional abilities. The speed 
performance can be improved with specific means where co-coordinative process plays a very high 
role. 

For the direct improvement of acceleration ability short sprint are best means. The distance or 
duration of these sprints is based on practical experience as well as on some research findings. Henry 
(1952) found that sprinters achieve their maximum speed in about 6 seconds after start. Farfel (1952), 
Zdanov (1956) and Furnadziev & Petkova (1977) also found that irrespective of the performance level 
and age the maximum speed is achieved in 5-6 sec. after start. They also found that during a sprint the 
increase in speed is as follows:- 
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At the end of - 1 st Seconds 

- 

55% 

2 nd Seconds 

- 

76% 

3 rd Seconds 

- 

91% 

4 th Seconds 

- 

95% 

5 th Seconds 

- 

99% 


Locomotor ability to maintain maximum speed of locomotion for maximum duration is 
possible. According to Gundlach (1969) the speed ranges from 99-100% of maximum during the 
phase of maximum locomotion speed. He found that in track & field sprints it can last from 20-45 m. 
But this phase of maintenance of maximum speed is different for different person depending on their 
age and performance level. Gundlach (1969), Furnadziev & Petkova (1977) and Letzelter (1975 & 
1978) found the distance over which maximum speed can be maintained as follows:- 
12-13 year old children - 15-20 m 

14-16 year old children - 20-30 m 

12-13 year old trained children - 20-30 m 

Well trains adults - 30 m longer 

Purpose of the Study 

1) To find out the average acceleration phase of the subject according to their age and sex. 

2) To find out the speed maintenance phase and deceleration phase i.e. retardation zone of each 
group according to their age and sex. 

Methodology 

Total 120 students from 10 to 15 years were selected as the subject of this study. All the 
students were divided into three equal age group i.e. 10-1 1 yrs. i.e, 10 yrs group, 12-13 yrs. i.e, 12 yrs. 
group & 14-15 yrs. i.e, 14 yrs age group. Each age group consisted of 40 subjects, among 20 boys and 
20 girls. All the subjects were from same locality. The data was collected from 100m performance of 
the subject and the distance was divided into 10 equal zones. In every 10 m zone one time keeper was 
place. During 100m run all time keeper recorded the time from starting to her own marked zone such 
as start- 10m, start-20m, start-30 and so on. The method shown in fig.l 

T i T 2 T 3 T 4 T s T 6 T 7 T 8 T 9 T 10 


Zone-1 Zone-2 Zone-3 Zone-4 Zone-5 Zone-6 Zone-7 Zone-8 Zone-9 Zone- 10 

0 100m 

Start Line Finish Line 

Fig. 1: Shows the method of collecting data 

Results and Discussion 
Personal Data 

60 (sixty) boys and 60 (sixty) girls student were selected as the subject for the present study. 
Their personal data on age, height and weight were recorded. The mean and SD of age, height and 
weight of the subject were presented in Table -1. 


Table 1: Mean and SD of age, height & weight of three groups 


Group 

Age (Years) 

Height (C.M.) 

Weight (Kg.) 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

10 Yrs. boys 

10.97 

0.52 

138.55 

8.23 

26.45 

3.14 

10 Yrs. girls 

10.94 

0.56 

140.35 

6.91 

27.35 

3.52 

12 Yrs. boys 

12.95 

0.58 

154.70 

9.70 

37.80 

7.03 

12 Yrs. girls 

12.95 

0.57 

147.00 

6.12 

35.45 

4.59 

14 Yrs. boys 

15.03 

0.51 

166.75 

3.58 

48.20 

7.02 

14 Yrs. girls 

14.98 

0.54 

151.70 

7.73 

38.65 

6.58 


Mean of age of six group i.e, lOyrs. boys, 10 yrs. girls, 12 yrs boys, 12 yrs. girls, 14 yrs. boys 
and 14 yrs. girls were 10.97,10.94,12.95,12.95,15.03 & 14.98 and SD were 0.52,0.56,0.58,0.57,0.51 
& 0.54 respectively. The mean of height of six group were 138.55,140.35,154.70,147.00,166.75 & 
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151.70 and SD were 8.23,6.91,9.70,6.12,3-58 & 7.73 respectively. The mean of weight of six groups 
were 26.45, 27.35, 37.80, 35.45, 48.20 & 38.65 and SD was 3.14, 3.52, 7.03, 4.59, 7.02 & 6.58 
respectively. 

The Data: The time of 100 m sprint zone wise of the particular subject of six groups were considered 
as the data of this study. At the same time the data of Acceleration zone, Maintenance zone, 
Retardation zone and Maximum speed obtained by the subject and average speed of the subject during 
100m sprint was recorded. 

Presentation of Data: From the obtained time and distance of each zone for each candidate the zonal 
velocity was calculated. From this mean velocities for different zone of 100 m sprint were find out. 

The mean velocities for different zone of 100m sprint for the six age group i.e. 10 yrs. boys, 
10 yrs. girls, 12 yrs. boys, 12 yrs. girls, 14 yrs. boys and 14 yrs girls. Were presented in table 2 

Table-2: Represents the Mean scores of zonal velocities for 100 m run for six group (boys & 


girls) 


Group 

Velocity 

0-10 m 
ZOne- 1 

10-20m 

Zone-2 

20-30m 

Zone-3 

30-40m 

Zone-4 

40-50m 

Zone-5 

50-60m 

Zone-6 

60-70m 

Zone-7 

70-80m 

Zone-8 

80-90m 

Zobne-9 

90- 100m 

Zone- 10 

10 yrs. boys 

4.44 

6.17 

6.45 

6.13 

6.13 

5.96 

5.94 

5.85 

5.71 

5.18 

10 yrs girls 

4.22 

5.71 

5.71 

5.71 

6.02 

6.02 

5.95 

5.18 

5.08 

4.90 

12 yrs. boys 

4.52 

6.37 

6.49 

6.80 

6.53 

6.49 

6.37 

6.25 

6.06 

5.68 

12 yrs. girls 

4.20 

5.46 

5.62 

5.62 

5.55 

5.40 

5.38 

5.21 

5.10 

4.72 

14 yrs. boys 

4.74 

6.76 

7.19 

7.69 

7.40 

7.39 

7.17 

7.04 

6.80 

6.20 

14 yrs. girls 

4.22 

5.81 

6.33 

6.17 

5.99 

5.81 

5.78 

5.68 

5.43 

4.42 


The zonal velocity of 10 yrs boys, 10 yrs. girls, 12 yrs boys, 12 yrs. girls, 14 yrs boys & 14 
yrs. girls in zone 1 were 4.44,4.22,4.52, 4.20,4.74 & 4.22, in zone 2- 6.17,5.71,6.37,5.46,6.76 &5.81, 
in zone 3- 6.45,5.71,6.49,5.62,7.19 & 6.33; in zone 4- 6.13,5.71.6.80,5.62,7.69 & 6.17, in zone 5 - 
6.13,6.02,6.53,5.55,7.40 & 5.99, in zone 6- 5.96,6.02,6.49,5.40,7.39 & 5.81; in zone 7- 
5.94,5.95,6.37,5.38,7.17 &5.78; in zone 8 -5.85,5.18,6.25,5.21,7.04 &5.68; in zone 9- 
5.71,5.08,6.06,5.10,6.80 & 5.43 and in zone 10- 5.18,4.90,5.68,4.72,6.20 & 4.42 m/sec. respectively. 
Discussion : From table no. 2: It was observed that acceleration zone was extended from 0-25m for 10 
yrs. boys, 0-35m for both group 12 yrs and 14 yrs. boys group but it was extended from 0-40 m for 10 
yrs. girls, 0-35m for 12 yrs girls and 0-25m for 14 yrs. girls subject. It was also observed that 
maintenance zone was extended from 25-40m for 10 yrs boys, 35-50 for both group 12 yrs and 14 yrs 
boys subject but it was extended from 40-50m for 10 yrs girls, 35-40m for 12 yrs girls subject and had 
no maintenance zone for 14 yrs girls subject. With this information distance velocity curve for 
different age group of boys and girls drawn in Fig. 2, Fig. 3 Fig.4, Fig5, and Fig. 6 & Fig. 7 indicated 
the curves. 



From the fig. 2 it was observed that acceleration zone was extended from 0-25 m. for 10 yrs. 
boys’ subject. It was also observed that 25-40m maintenance zone. A long retardation zone was 
presented. It was observed that maximum speed of the subject was 6.45 m/sec and the average speed 
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of the subject was 5.74m/sec. 

From the fig. 3 it was observed that acceleration zone was extended from 0-40 m for yrs. girls’ 
subject, had near about 10m maintenance zone i.e. 40-50m and also with long retardation zone. It was 
also observed that the maximum speed of the subject was 6.02m/sec and average speed of the subject 
was 5.39 m/sec. 

From the fig.4 it was observed that acceleration zone was extended from 0-35 m for 12 yrs. 
boys, had for near about 15 m maintenance zone i.e., 35-50m maintenance zone and also with long 
retardation zone. It was also observed that the maximum speed of the subject i.e. 12 yrs boys were 
6.80m/sec and average speed of the subject were 6.08m/sec. 

From the fig. 5 it was observed that acceleration zone was extended 0-35 m for 12 yrs. girls’ 
subject, had near about 15m maintenance zone (35-40m) and also with long retardation zone. It was 
also observed that the maximum speed of the subject was 5.62m/sec and average speed of the subject 
was 5.20m/sec. 



From the fig. 6 it was observed that acceleration zone was extended from 0-35m for 14 yrs. 
boys, had near about 15 m maintenance zone i.e., 35-50m and also with long retardation zone. It was 
also observed that the maximum speed of the subject was 7.69 and average speed of the subject was 
6.58m/sec. 

From the fig. 7 it was observed that acceleration zone was extended from 0-25m for 14 yrs. 
girls subject, had no maintenance zone and also with long retardation zone. It was also observed that 
the maximum speed of the subject were 6.33m/sec. And average speed of the subject was 5.47m/sec. 



From these curves length of acceleration zone, retardation zone, maximum speed and average 
speed were found out. Table no. 3 indicated the results. 
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Table 3. Length of acceleration zone, maintenance zone, retardation zone, maximum speed and 


average speed for different age group of boys & girls 


Group 

Acceleration 

zone(m) 

maintenance 
zone (m) 

retardation 
zone (m) 

maximum 
speed (m/sec) 

average speed 
(m/sec) 

10 yrs boys 

0-25 

25-40 

40-100 

6.45 

5.74 

10 yrs girls 

0-40 

40-50 

50-100 

6.02 

5.39 

12 yrs boys 

0-35 

35-50 

50-100 

6.80 

6.08 

12 yrs girls 

0-35 

35-40 

40-100 

5.62 

5.20 

14 yrs boys 

0-35 

35-50 

50-100 

7.69 

6.58 

14 yrs girls 

0-25 

- 

25-100 

6.33 

5.47 


From table 3, it was observed that the acceleration zone was extended from 0-25m for 10 yrs 
boys, 0-35 for both group i.e. 12 yrs and 14 yrs boys subject but it was extended from 0-40m for 10 
yrs girls, 0-35m for 12 yrs girls & 0-25m for 14 yrs girls subject. The length of maintenance zone of 
10 yrs boys was 25-40m; for 12 yrs boys it was 35-50m & 14 yrs boys it was 35-50m but the length of 
maintenance for 10 yrs girls was 40-50m, for 12 yrs girls, its was 35-40m & 14 yrs. girls had no 
maintenance zone. The retardation zone of 10 yrs boys were extended 40- 100m, 12 yrs and 14 yrs 
both boys group were extended 50-100m, but 10 yrs girls were extended 50-100m, 12 years girls were 
extended 40-100m & 14 yrs girls were extended 25-100m. The maximum speed obtained by 10 yrs, 12 
yrs &14 yrs boys were 6.45m/sec,6.80m/sec and 7.69 m/sec and the average speed of the subject were 
5.74m/sec.,6.08m/sec. & 6.58m/sec. respectively. But the maximum speed obtained by 10 yrs., 12 yrs 
& 14 yrs girls were 6.02m/sec.,5.62m/sec & 6.33m/sec and average speed were 5.39m/sec., 
5.20m/sec. & 5.47 m/sec. respectively. 

From the table it was observed that mean score of maximum speed of different groups of boys 
increase with increase of age, the value for 10 yrs. boys group was 6.45m/sec. but is increase for the 
12 yrs boys group 6.80m/sec. (increasing rate 5.15%) . Again the value was further increase to 7.69 
m/sec (increasing rate 1 1 .57%) for 14 yrs boys group. 

From the table it was observed that mean of maximum speed of different groups of girls 
decease with increase of age 10 yrs to 12 yrs. Thus the value for 10 yrs girls was 6.02m/sec. but is 
decreased for 12 yrs. girls group to 5.62m/sec. (decrease rate 6.64%). Again the value was observed 
that mean score of maximum speed of different age group of girls increase with increase of age 12 yrs 
to 14 yrs girls. Thus the value of 12 yrs girls was 5.62m/sec., but it increase for 14 yrs girls group 
6.33m/sec (increasing rate 1 1.21%) for 14 yrs girls group. 

Conclusion 

On the basis of the results of this investigation with subject of 10-15 yrs untrained school 
going boys and girls with the existing limitations of the study following conclusions were drawn 

1) The untrained adolescent i.e. school going boys and girls have smaller acceleration zone in 
comparison with higher level or international performers. 

2) The Length of maintenance zone for both boys and girls were very small. The length of 
maintenance zone of boys subject increase with increase of age where the gill’s subject decrease 
with increase of 10 yrs to 12 yrs and in some cases it was absolutely zero. 

3) The maximum speed and average speed of different age group of boys increased with increase of 
age. But the maximum speed and average speed of the gill’s subject decrease with increase of age 
10 yrs. to 12 yrs. and increase with increase of age 12 to 14 yrs. 
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Abstract 

Although man is recognized as a supreme creature of all species on earth, yet man is the only 
one who has an unpardonable record of its own destruction and degradation. Man has 
humiliated man like no other species has ever done before. We must change this situation; 
otherwise our progeny will laugh at us. The expected change can be effected only through a 
right kind of education-an education in terms of knowledge and more in terms of traits such as 
awareness, attitude, concern, tolerance, empathy and fraternity. The traditional education is 
centred round imparting a certain quantum of knowledge most generally acquired by rote, and 
there is not much provision for qualitative aspects. All people of all ages should be aware of 
the basic rights and responsibilities that each individual possesses and, in the long term, to 
build a "culture of prevention” of human rights abuses. Education in human rights is itself a 
fundamental human right and also a responsibility. Article 26 of the Universal Declaration 
states that everyone has the right to education, and that education should strengthen respect for 
human rights. If people do not know their rights, they cannot defend or fight for them. Human 
rights education teaches both about and for human rights. The goal is to help people 
understand human rights, value human rights, and to take responsibility for respecting, 
defending and promoting their human rights as well as the rights of others. 

It is generally believed that the contemporary conception of human rights has a very long 
history. However International movement of the protection of human rights has shown an increasing 
concern for prevention of human rights violation only after the Second World War. Last six decades 
have witnessed the predominance of the need to promote universal respect for the observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without any distinction. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the UN General Assembly on 10 lh 
December, 1948 was the first formal attempt at international level to give a most authentic 
enumeration of basic human rights and freedoms. The importance of this declaration in the context of 
realization of human rights cannot be ignored as it provided an authentic expression of human rights 
as a " common standard of achievement for all people and nations. "Article 1 of the declaration 
provides that all the human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights whereas Article 2 
announces that everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in the declaration 'without 
distinction of any kind such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth or status'. 

In India, human rights perspectives have been kept in mind even while framing our 
educational policies. Human Rights Education clearly reflects in the recommendations of various 
commissions like University Education Commission (1949), Secondary Education Commission 
(1952), Kothari Commission (1964-66). Even the National Policy for the welfare of children adopted 
by Government of India (1974), NPE (1986) and the Programme of Action (1992) lay emphasis on 
many human rights and values. 

But much to the dismay of the Constitution makers, who were primarily reformists and 
secondarily constitutionalists, and who overall designed the constitution in a people centric approach, 
human rights profile of India gives a dismal figure. The dream of achieving full socio-economic 
justice has not seen the light of the day. Therefore, what is required to achieve the constitutional 
mandate, and these by protecting the basic human rights is, Education. 

Teaching of Human Rights and Teacher Education 

After the adoption of United Nations Charter in 1945 and then the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is 1948, it has been strongly recommended again and again that the teachers should be 
well prepared to provide human rights education to their students. 

Obviously, teachers play a very important role in the organization of Human Rights 
Education. But all the teachers cannot teach about human rights with equal proficiency. Some 
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teachers even are not aware about their own rights and duties as a teacher or as a citizen. Therefore 
teachers have to be provided training about the contents and pedagogy of human rights. They have to 
develop the curriculum, prepare the books and find methods of evaluation for human rights education. 
It has been widely accepted that the only way to improve the quality and effectiveness of human 
rights education is to approach teachers and teacher educators.. The teacher education as well as 
teachers has the capabilities to develop learning packages that can help to transform learners in 
developing critical attitudes into active participation, conviction that human rights must be protected, 
respected and promoted. Teaching human rights does not resemble the teaching of other subjects like 
mathematics, science, history or language, since it involves developing basic attitude of tolerance and 
goodwill towards other human beings. Thus, the teaching of human rights requires the teacher to play 
the role of a facilitator, active partner, researcher and curriculum developer etc. Hence the teachers 
have to be masters of human rights education with indepth knowledge about human rights, required 
teaching skills and practice of human rights in society. 

Therefore a well planned programme of training in Human Rights Education is needed to 
cover this vast system of teacher education. 

At Teachers Training Stage 

The quality of education we provide to our children depends to a large extent upon the quality 
of teachers we inject into the education system in turn depends on the quality of teachers preparations 
through teacher education programs. Therefore, programs are needed to update the teachers from time 
to time. There is no denying the fact that training teachers in the subject of human rights is a 
significant challenge. 

• Teachers should be trained in communicating Human Rights in their day to day class-in teaching. 

• Teachers should be encouraged to utilize role-playing, role-modeling, and story telling methods of 
teaching for the awareness of the Human Rights. 

• Some groups should be formed under the guidance of a competent teacher, these work groups 
should identify the Films TV serials, magazines and books which indicate the pictures, incidents 
and dialogue relating Human Rights violation. 

• For the successful implementation of the Human Rights Education, the teachers should develop the 
following competencies: 

a) Competencies to communicate Human Rights to the group of learners. 

b) Competencies to collect data/information regarding Human Rights violation. 

c) Competencies to develop international brotherhood, peace and harmony. 

d) Competencies to create love and respect for the Human Rights. 

e) Competencies to take initiative to remove disparities. 

f) Competencies to develop feelings of tolerance and mutual respect in both National and 
International perspectives. 

• Teacher's Trainees should be awarded credit points based on their contribution in Human Rights 
Educational Programmes. 

• Human Rights Week should be v celebrated from Dec. 10 lh -17 lh . Every year in all Educational 
Institutes. 

Human Rights Education could be made a part of the existing Sociology subject for the B.Ed. 
Course. Teachers must be taught this to create awareness, to inculcate the desired 'attitude and so that 
they can perpetuate the message strongly to their students later. Considering the multiplier effect of a 
teacher this must become a compulsory part of teacher education. 

How it is taught is going to determine the learning outcome. I believe that it must not be 
taught through a textbook in the regular classroom following the usual lecture method. The teachers 
will have think of different methods of teaching. There isn't any need for a text book. Most of the 
inputs will have to be felt, perceived and experienced by students individually. 

Keeping these in mind the following methods are suggested. 

• Role play and dramatization would be the most effective methods for sensitivity training 
regarding Human Rights. The teacher may give situation corresponding to the different Human 
Rights and the students understanding. The teacher can then discuss the various aspects such as the 
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emotions the students experienced while play acting the role of an AL Qaeda Terrorist and the 
others who played the role of the terrorized. How could the participants shape and change the 
outcome in the same situation by gaining an insight into the character they played. Will they be 
able to handle such a situation more maturely and with greater understanding in future? Will they 
be able to counsel somebody in need with more facility and ease? Such questions would lead the 
exercise to a conclusion. 

• Jurisprudential model would also find application in the teaching of Human Rights. The teacher 
could give the class issues and problems for discussion and debate. The students can then look at 
these from various points of view and giving due respect to opinions different from their own they 
will develop tolerance. Tolerance though is not the ultimate objective here, in fact the objective is 
to be able to accept and appreciate the differences of opinion, race and culture. 

• Students may be asked to prepare a scrapbook of cases of violation of human rights to gain a 
deeper and wider understanding. Everyday in the newspaper and on the television one hears of 
such cases. Making a note of these would give an added dimension to one's understanding of these 
violations as to why these occur, which are the conditions leading to these how could these be 
averted in future, what role must one play to stop these from taking place etc. 

• Films like Scindler's List, Mission Kashmir, Fanah, Machis, Kabul Express, Rang DeBasanti could 
be shown and students should then be allowed to discuss and debate on these. Films are a very 
potent medium to touch one's emotions. When one witnesses an act one can not remain detached 
and unmoved. One forms opinion and wishes to express it because of the strength of stimulation 
received. When one reads a report in the newspaper one is not sufficiently moved but to see the 
same in a documentary film would always have a stronger impact, such that will not let a person be 
complacent and unopiniated. So the teachers must make judicious use of the medium. 

• Reading and reviewing books may be another purposeful activity. Reading as a habit is on the 
decrease and needs to be given an impetus specially for those who are training to be teachers 
because teachers need to constantly update and upgrade themselves, a teacher should be a 
voracious reader. The impact of films is greater but sometimes a book leaves stronger impressions, 
what is more advantageous about books is that6 books can be reread and quoted. 

• Brain storming sessions to find solutions to hitherto unresolved issues could yield practical 
suggestions and remedies. We tend to look up to someone superior to offer solutions for problems, 
at home it happens to be parents, at work the boss, in school the teachers and in general the 
government. What we fail to understand is this simple Mathematics that if one brain can think of 
ten ideas ten brains can think of hundred ideas. The probability of hitting upon the solution 
increases when ten times more ideas are generated. The fault here lies in our upbringing; we never 
feel independent enough to be able to take our own decisions. The education system doesn't do 
much to create independent thinking and problem solving capacity. Even at the tertiary level the 
students lap up the ready made precooked and pre-digested given obligingly by teachers, they fail 
to understand that these very supports are robbing them of independent thought and rendering them 
handicapped for life, 

• Project work involving independent rudimentary research could also be given. To start with they 
could be given case studies which could be done through documentation of available information. 
An actual case study may sometimes not be possible due to the paucity of time. By gleaning and 
reading all available information, documenting it and then developing original commentary on it 
will achieve the purpose. 

Education is the only way to inculcate the human values and develop respect for the human 
rights. Curriculum, text books, methods of teaching along with teacher training have always been four 
important components of any process of education. It has always been emphasized that the quality of 
education depends upon adequate attention to these components. Inculcation of deep respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms is the supreme goal of all education. 

Conclusion 

The promotion and protection of human rights in a plural society like India have their own 
context and specificity. In a complex country like India, societal violation of human rights and 
violation at all levels have necessitated the introduction of human rights education at all levels of 
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school education and teacher education. The appreciation of human rights values should move beyond 
declarations and become a reality and way of life. Human rights education in India has crossed only 
preliminary milestones toward the journey of achieving its objectives. There are many more 
milestones to go by developing holistic plans of action - with clear human rights education objectives, 
functional and composite curriculum framework on human rights education for different stages of 
teacher education, training policy for teachers and teacher educators, self-learning package containing 
material on general awareness, skills development, transactional strategies, etc., and a sound research 
support for strengthening human rights education at all levels of education. This would go a long way 
in achieving the objectives of human rights education in India. 
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Abstract 

Creative literature is an elaborate subject. If it is Indian literature, there is a vital living 
relationship among them, because of polyglot fluidity, inter-language translations and shared 
themes. It should therefore be studied from the point of view of different forms, facets and 
features. The users have varied information needs and requirements. They want to focus on the 
knowledge of what to gather and how to gather, process and utilize it. The most of the users do 
not have proper access to information, as required by them. For quite some time, the printed 
pages have remained the most useful and reliable sources of information. Now along with the 
printed pages, some other forms of documents have also appeared and are drawing more and 
more attention in course of conducting literary studies and research works. These are punched 
cards, magnetic tapes, floppy disks, CD-ROMs, DVD-ROMs, etc. Besides these information 
sources, literary studies and research works nowadays require online dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias, bibliographies, and other web resources of diverse forms and features. 
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Introduction 

Information sources are consulted by the users only for getting required specific information. 
A document in any form can be a source of information. For quite some time, the printed pages have 
remained the most powerful and reliable sources of information. The printed pages in the form of 
books, periodicals, conference proceedings, research reports, etc. are existed everywhere. However, 
along with the printed pages, some other forms of documents have also appeared and are drawing 
more and more attention in course of conducting literary studies and research works. These are 
various audio-visual materials, such as films, filmstrips, various forms of phonogram records and 
different types of microforms which have been accepted as sources of information and are acquired in 
the modem libraries. More recently we have seen the development of yet another form of document 
where information is available in machine readable form only, for example, punched cards, magnetic 
tapes, floppy disks, CD-ROMs, DVD-ROMs, etc. Besides these information sources, literary studies 
and research works nowadays require online dictionaries, encyclopedias, bibliographies, and other 
web resources of versatile forms and features. 

Need for Information Sources 

In the present day society, called knowledge society, the users have varied information needs 
and requirements. They want to focus on the knowledge of what to gather and how to gather process 
and utilize it. The most of the users do not have proper access to information, as required by them, 
because they do not know where to look for it. They require specific information sources for the 
following reasons: 

• To obtain information for a specific aspect; 

• Inadequacy of time for evaluation and selection of information material; 

• For selection of specific information in view of information explosion; 

• Impact of information technology on society and 

• Availability of information in various formats, i.e. print, non-print and electronic resources. 

Up to some years back there was no problem in identifying information sources, because the 
majority of materials were produced only in printed form. It is true that the printed sources of 
information still predominate but the other sources are fast becoming more obvious, more varied and 
more important. They are now in a state of metamorphosis and versatility. As the modem knowledge 
society has to deal with various types of documents, attempts have been made to group them into 
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convenient categories or classes. These groupings or classes have naturally been according to their 
characteristics which are considered useful. 

Types of Information Sources 

(a) According to S.R. Ranganathan 

• Conventional - Books, periodical publications, maps, atlases, etc.; 

• Neo-conventional - Standards, specifications, patents, data; 

• Non-conventional - Different non-book materials like microcopies, audio-visual materials and 

• Meta-Document - Direct record unmediated by human mind. 

(b) According to C. W. Hanson 

• Primary sources - Books, journals, reports, patents, theses, trade literature, standards and 

• Secondary sources - Abstracting and indexing journals, citation indexes, subject bibliographies, 
reviews and surveys. 

(c) According to Denis Grogan 

• Primary sources - Periodicals, research reports, conference proceedings, patents, standards, trade 
literature, theses, etc.; 

• Secondary sources - Indexing and abstracting services, reviews of progress, bibliographies, 
directories, yearbooks, library catalogues, reference books (encyclopaedias, dictionaries, 
handbooks, biographies, etc.), treaties, monographs, textbooks, etc. and 

• Tertiary sources - Directory of directories, guide to literature, list of research in progress, 
bibliography of bibliographies, and so on. 

Sources of Information on Indian Literature 

Humanities include the branches of learning that deal with human thought and culture, 
excluding the natural and social sciences. The term was applied originally to the study of literature of 
classical Greece and Rome. Afterwards it has been gradually expanded to cover all languages and 
literature, the arts, history and philosophy. However, literature constitutes the major component in 
humanities. 

The word literature commonly implies creative literature with lots of imagination. The 
Concise Oxford English Dictionary states that it is “writings whose value lies in the beauty of form or 
emotional effect”. Literature is a form of human expression. But not everything expressed in words, 
even when organized and written down, is counted as literature. Certain forms of writing are however 
universally regarded as belonging to literature. Literary forms are commonly of three types: poetry; 
drama; and fiction. Some personal documents like autobiographies, diaries, memoirs, letters, etc. also 
rank among the world’s greatest literature. Literature is a vast subject and widely scattered in different 
languages, especially in India. Indian literature refers to the literature produced in Indian subcontinent 
until 1947 and in the Republic of India afterwards. As the other subjects, it requires extensive study 
and research and consequently seeks different sources of information. The sources of information in 
Indian literature may therefore be differently categorized than the conventional groupings done by 
Ranganathan, Hanson and Grogan, as stated previously and they are stated as the followings. 

Documentary Sources 
Primary Sources : 

Original texts, complete works of authors; journals; manuscripts; letters; autobiographies; 
diaries; memoirs; thesis; audio-visual recordings of original performances; proceedings and minutes 
of meetings, conferences, etc.; news reports; and primary information based electronic sources like 
floppy disks, CD-ROMs, DVD-ROMs and so on. 

Secondary Sources : 

Commentaries and criticisms; edited versions of original texts; book reviews; annotated 
translations; news analyses and reports; text books; encyclopaedias; handbooks; autobiographies; 
biographies; history of literature; glossaries and dictionaries. 
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Tertiary Sources : 

Catalogue and union catalogue, especially catalogue of manuscripts; trade catalogue and trade 
bibliographies; bibliographies; guide to literature; indexing and abstracting service; research in 
progress; and databases 

Non-Documentary Sources : 

Human Sources : 

In the early stage of history individuals were well considered as the personified wisdom and 
carrier of knowledge. Now the situation is entirely different. Information and knowledge have been 
democratized. The seekers of information have to access a treasure of knowledge existed in 
documents and other media. But it is true that all information is not manifested in the form of 
recorded knowledge. In several situations it is the individual’s vast experience and interpretative skills 
which enables him to provide information in response to a query. Investigations of the Center of 
Research in User Studies at Sheffield University have shown that ‘personal communication is one of 
the most important means of transmitting information’ . Therefore, when printed source is insufficient 
to supply information, as a last resort, enquirer is connected with resource persons. In the field of 
literature, they are concerned teachers, professors, researchers, litterateur, authors, editors, critics, and 
so on. Such resource persons are non- documentary primary sources of information. When a directory 
of such resource persons is published then it will obviously be a documentary source and categorized 
under tertiary source of information. 

Advantages of Human Sources : 

• The experts act as ready reckoners and provide quick answer; 

• They are primary sources for certain information; 

• They give direct feedback; 

• Clarification can be sought then and there; and 

• In certain cases they are more authentic than the published document. 

Limitations of Human Sources: 

• They may not be always available for consultation; 

• They may not be able to spare time; 

• Sometimes for confidentiality, they may refuse proposal; and 

• Certain shyness/ introversion on the part of the information seeker may exist. 

Conferences, Seminars etc. : 

A conference or seminar itself can be considered as an information source, and which 
obviously is a primary source of information. An enquirer may attend seminar lectures and meet 
different resource persons, and consequently a necessary interpersonal communication is developed. 
Seminar lectures through the publication of conference proceedings are however converted into 
documentary source and categorized under primary source of information. 

Organizations 

Sometimes, enquirers are connected with appropriate organizations like libraries, information 
centres, institutes, etc. for their required information. These organizations are the non-documentary 
sources of information. The organizations may hold all types of documentary sources of information, 
i.e. primary, secondary and tertiary. When directory of such organizations is published then the 
directory will obviously be a documentary source and categorized under tertiary source of 
information. 

Virtual Resources 

The Internet has become an endless virtual library for finding information on just about 
anything. It can provide us with a wealth and variety of resources for a research process and 
programme. It is a constantly expanding virtual library with over millions of terabytes of data 
and information to be found and millions more gigabytes are added every second of the day. It can 
provide us with a variety of sources including scholarly databases, primary journals, secondary 
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journals, books, online encyclopedias, bibliographies, other reference books and audiovisual 
materials. These virtual resources may also be categorized as primary, secondary and tertiary virtual 
resources, as classified by Denis Grogan to the printed materials. These are collectively known as 
online information sources, mostly available free of charge and provided through different search 
engines and portals. 

Importance of Different Types of Information Sources 

The primary sources of information are those in which the information contents are original. 
They are the information materials which are original and authentic works. The primary sources imply 
the basic sources of new information. The primary sources are very large in number and commonly 
unorganised. They are accessed with the help of secondary sources like annotated bibliographies and 
other indexing services. The secondary sources give information about primary sources. In these 
sources, the original information is selected, modified and arranged in a suitable format for the 
purpose of easy location by the users. The tertiary sources of information contain information thrice 
removed from the primary sources. Hence they act as a guide to the secondary sources, and thereafter 
to the primary sources of information. 

Conclusion 

The literature is sometimes creative, sometimes related to social science, sometimes scientific 
and technological, and sometimes trade based for their promotional purpose. Among all of them, 
creative literature is the elaborate subject. If it is Indian literature, there is a vital living relationship 
among them, because of polyglot fluidity, inter-language translations and shared themes. It has 
glorious contribution to World Literature. All these keep the ideals of Indian literature dynamically 
alive. It should therefore be studied from the point of view of different forms, facets and features. We 
may be hoping that there is someone, somewhere, who would introduce us with the required 
information or point out in right direction. We may think, that someone as an individual employed to 
serve information, or a resource person who is highly learned or experienced. Simultaneously, we 
may hope that most of the required information exist in a recorded form. We may need information 
urgently and may not have sufficient time to search ourselves. In these circumstances we normally 
turn to an information service of some kind. We may hope that the required information has been 
processed by information service and placed in information centre or online. 
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Abstract 

Environment has become the concern for all, the academicians, intellectuals, scientists, policy 
makers and government, across the continents. The UN world conference on the Environment 
in Stockholm in 1972, the Earth Summit held in Rio de January in 1992, the Global Forum, 
1992 and the activities organized by the International NGO Forum show that environment is 
on the agenda of the international community. People have become more concerned about the 
environment. We are beginning to realize that virtually all aspects of the world around as can 
have profound and potentially negative effects on our health and well being. Therefore, 
awareness and education of environment is the paramount concern of all the citizens' society. 
Environment protection starts by creating awareness among the People so that it becomes part 
of their lifestyle. The key to achieving this goal lies in environmental education and its related 
programmers. The objective of environmental education includes awareness, knowledge, 
attitudes, skills, and Participation of people in protecting the environment. The Present study 
was conducted on 200 senior secondary students (100 boys and 100 girls) belonging to the 
age group of 14 to 16 gears. Environment Awareness ability measure (EAAM) was 
administered to assess their environment awareness. A significant gender differences existed 
in environment awareness. 

Key Words : Environment, Earth Summit, Environmental Education, Environmental 
Awareness, Skills 


Introduction 

Human is Product of organic exultation and natural environment. His very existence, survival 
and progress on earth depend on the quality of the environment. The word environment refers to the 
surroundings, the aggregate of circumstances of an organism or group of organisms specially the 
combination of external of extrinsic physical conditions that affect and influence the growth and 
developments of organisms (Sandha and Dhillon, 2005) Environmental awareness is defined as the 
sum total o responses that people make to various thematic aspects as the construct environmental 
education (Patel et al., 1994). In simple terms it means knowledge and understanding of facts and 
concepts related to environmental and consequences of various environmental Problems like 
Pollution, population explosion, deforestation, ecological disruption, energy crises etc. the goal of 
Environmental action is to improve all ecological associations including the interrelationship of 
humanity with nature and people with one another. Further more, the rationale of environmental 
education is to make world population aware about the current environmental issues/ problem and this 
to acquire skills, attitude and abilities to participate individually and collectively towards finding and 
solving the problems and preventing a new one (Sukumar, 2005). It imposes a question on the human 
awareness and attitude to wards environment, which otherwise poses a threat for human existence 
itself (Kakreti and Gihar, 2004). Adolescence is considered as the most important transitional period 
of life, as adolescents face an intense turmoil because of the cognitive, biological and social changes 
taking place in this period. This is a period of psychological transition from a child who has to live a 
family to an adult who ha s to live in a society. In this age effects are perennial. Adolescent children 
are highly sensitive to issues related with environment. The role of students / adolescents would go a 
long way in achieving such desired goals. 

Objectives 

Keeping this background in mind present study was framed with following objectives: 

1 . To assess the environmental awareness of secondary school students within the same gender. 

2. To study the gender differences in environmental awareness. 
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Hypotheses 

Hi : There will be significant difference in environmental awareness within the same gender of 
secondary school students. 

H 2 : There will be significant gender differences in environmental awareness of secondary school 
students. 

Population and Sample 

Students of W. B. B. S. E. in North 24 Pgs and Murshidabad districts constitute the 
population of the study. The sample of 200 students (100 boys and 100 girl students) studying in IX 
and X classes was drawn through a randomized process from 4 secondary schools. 

Variables 

Two variables have been selected for the study. They are environmental awareness and 
gender - boys and girls. 

Tool used 

Environmental Awareness Ability Measure (EAAM) by Jha (1998) was administered to 
assess the environment awareness of the respondents. The measure consisted of 51 items to be rated 
on two point rating scale. 

Systematization of Data 

Table 1. Showing Mean ((M) and Standard Deviation (SD) of high and low environmental 


awareness groups (EA) of the boy students 


EA 

Sex 

N 

M 

SD 

High 

Boys 

30 

43.03 

2.72 

Low 

Boys 

30 

34.60 

7.58 


Table 2. Showing the mean and standard deviation of high and low environmental awareness 


groups of the girl students 


EA 

Sex 

N 

M 

SD 

High 

Girls 

30 

53.07 

1.39 

Low 

Girls 

30 

40.33 

5.70 


Analysis of Data 

Analysis of data pertaining to HI 

[HI : There will be significant difference in environmental awareness within the same gender of 
secondary School students]. 


Table 3. Showing ‘t’ between the mean environmental awareness of high and low environmental 
awareness groups of the boys students 


EA 

Sex 

N 

M 

SD 

SED 

T 

Level of Significance 

High 

Boys 

30 

43.03 

2.72 

1.47 

5.73 

0.01 

Low 

Boys 

30 

34.60 

7.58 


Table 4. Showing ‘t’ between the mean environmental awareness of high and low environmental 


awareness of the girls students 


EA 

Sex 

N 

M 

SD 

SED 

T 

Level of significance 

High 

Girls 

30 

53.07 

1.39 

1.07 

11.89 

0.01 

Low 

Girls 

30 

40.33 

5.70 


Analysis of data pertaining to H 2 

[H 2 : There will be significant gender differences in environmental awareness of secondary School 


students]. 
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Table 5. Showing ‘t’ between the mean environmental awareness of high environmental 
awareness groups of girls and boys students 


EA 

Sex 

N 

M 

SD 

SED 

T 

Level of significant 

High 

Girls 

30 

53.07 

1.39 

0.55 

17.98 

0.01 

High 

Boys 

30 

43.03 

2.72 


Table 6. Showing ‘t’ between the man environmental awareness of low environmental 


awareness groups of girls and boys students 


EA 

Sex 

N 

M 

SD 

SED 

T 

Level of significant 

Low 

Girls 

30 

40.33 

5.70 

1.73 

3.31 

0.01 

Low 

Boys 

30 

34.60 

7.58 


Result and Discussion 

1 . Results o tables 3 and 4 revealed that there was a significant mean difference of high and low 
environmental awareness groups of boy students as well as in cash of girl students. So, the 
corresponding hypothesis (Hi) was accepted. 

2. Results of tables 5 and 6 revealed that there was a significant mean difference of high 
environmental awareness groups as well as low environmental awareness groups of girls and boys 
students. Hence, the corresponding hypothesis (H 2 ) was retained. 

3. Tables 5 and 6 represents gender differences in mean scores of environmental awareness among 
secondary School students. In case of girls, having high level of environmental awareness as 
compared to boys students in high environmental awareness groups as well as in low 
environmental awareness groups. Present situation demands the development of attitudes that help 
students to acquire a set of values and feelings of concern for the environment and motivation and 
commitment to participate in environmental maintenance and improvement (Engle son 1985). 
Young students as future citizens must know their environment, its uses and low to preserve and 
conserve it. 

• We must remember that by own habit of ignoring environmental issues, the issues will not 
end rather they will persist and will cost tremendous harm on the next generation. 

• Values and awareness about environment demand a cognitive map defining specific course of 
collective action to save the environment. 

Conclusion 

• Some civilizations have accepted the natural environment as the gift of God and started excessive 
consumption of the natural resources, which ultimately led to the exhaustion of natural resources. 

• Thus, it becomes necessary to develop awareness and positive attitude in people since their 
adolescence. 

• The role of students/ adolescents would go along way in achieving such desired goals. 
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Abstract 

This study was conducted to find out the computer phobia of B. Ed. college teachers and their 
attitude towards using new technology .The sample consisted of 120 B. Ed. college teachers 
from Jaipur district of Rajasthan state. Computer phobia scale and an attitude towards using 
new technology scale were used to collect the data. The statistical techniques used were the 
mean, standard deviation, T-test. The results showed that the factors like locality of the 
school, gender, marital status influence computer phobia and their attitude towards new 
technology. 

Introduction 

The current education scenario in India is an information age where there is knowledge 
explosion and skills essential for living have become increasingly complex and interdependent. 
Information and communication technology can be an extremely powerful enabler in efforts to bring 
positive and sustainable development to countries around the globe. Today almost a full decade into 
the 21 st century, we live amidst an unprecedented revolution in the advancement of ICT. 

Computers are influencing every aspect of life such as social, economical and education. In 
most of the task there is involvement of both human being and computer interaction. Computer 
literacy is seen to the more and more positively related with our success. Only a minimum percentage 
of people are regularly using the computer and many do not use computers for various reasons .Even 
many of the teachers have this irrational fear for the use of computers. This irrational fear towards 
computers is known as “computer phobia”. If a teacher gets rid of the computer phobia and becomes a 
computer friendly, he/she can make use of computer during his/her teaching process without any 
inhibition and make the teaching learning process effective. 

Need and Significance of the Study 

Education technology and computer play an important role in education. It is essential for all 
students, present & future teachers to use and understand the computer and implement technology in 
order to be successful in their present and future careers. Teaching and learning activities have a huge 
impact on educational technology. The way teachers view technology, how they respond to it? How 
they present it? And how it helps to accomplish their vision of teaching and learning will affect the 
future implementation of educational technology. 

Information of basic knowledge of computer is essential for teachers. Computer phobia & 
attitude towards new technology of teachers are an important factor of determining his/her progress 
and development in the field of education. In the present scenario many a time the computer 
knowledge of the children is more than that of the teachers. Therefore it is the need of the hour that 
the teachers make use of the advance technology to hold the interest of the student. Therefore there is 
a need to study the computer phobia & attitude towards new technology of B. Ed. college teachers. 

Review of Related Research and Literature 

Diamantis, Rhea. (1982) in his article on micro phobia contains suggestion on how teachers 
can prepare themselves for using computer in their classroom. In-service workshop practicing on 
machine & reading about computer are among the activities suggested. Davidson. (1994) in his work 
regarding removing computer phobia from the writing classroom, discusses the use of computer with 
students of English as a second language focusing on a pilot programme that utilize computer word 
processing in ESL writing classes. Bailey, Gerould.(1994) has examined the role of building 
administrator in helping staff cope with change various phobias & described appropriate treatments 
considered including a fear of change, fear of computer, fear of technology, fear of electronic open 
spaces, and fear of new learning methods. Reed, Lori. (2000) uses discourse on computer phobia & 
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computer addictions to describe the cultural work involved & marketing strategies used between 
1960-1990 regarding management of computer fear. Draws on popular discourses, advertisement and 
advice to explore how the personal computer was successfully connected to middle class family ideals 
and was transformed from a (cold) war machine into a socially friendly machine. Viji, Sanjana. 
(2000) conducted a study on computer self-confidence & computer experience in relation to computer 
related attitude and commitment to learning among Higher Secondary students. Sivakumar, R. (2000) 
investigated computer awareness among higher secondary school students. The study revealed that 
there is no significant difference between the boys & girls in computer awareness. The students 
studying computer science had more awareness than the students who are studying other courses. 
Dennis. (2009) have reported that as many as 50% of adults, including first year university students, 
have some sort of computer related phobia. This report demonstrates that the use of computer still has 
unpleasant side effects despite the internet bloom in past decade. Sai, Kumari .(2010) have reported 
that the factors like locality of the school gender types of school management do not influence 
computer phobia of 9 th standard students and their attitude towards computer usage in Education. 
Magre, Sunita.(2011) have reported that 30% degree college teachers have the computer phobia and 
there is a significant difference in the computer phobia of science & arts teachers. 

After reviewing these studies the researcher felt the need to undertake this study. 

Statement of the Problem 

“Computer Phobia of B. Ed. College Teachers and Their Attitude towards Using New 
Technology.” 

Objective 

1. To investigate the level of computer phobia & attitude towards new technology among B. Ed. 
college teachers. 

2. To investigate the computer phobia and attitude towards new technology among B. Ed. college 
teachers in terms of (a) locality of the college, (b) gender and (c) marital status. 

Hypotheses 

1 . Computer phobia of B .Ed. college teachers is high. 

2. Attitude towards new technology B.Ed. College teachers is Neutral. 

3. There is no significant difference in the computer phobia of urban and rural B. Ed. College 
teachers. 

4. There is no significant difference in the computer phobia of male and female B. Ed. College 
teachers. 

5. There is no significant difference in the computer phobia of married and unmarried B. Ed. College 
teachers. 

6. There is no significant difference in the attitude towards new technology of urban and rural B. Ed. 
college teachers. 

7. There is no significant difference in the attitude towards new technology of Male and Female 
B. Ed. college teachers. 

8. There is no significant difference in the attitude towards new technology of male and female 
B. Ed. college teachers. 

9. There is no significant relationship between computer phobia and attitude towards new 
technology among B. Ed. college teachers. 

Design of the Study 

Methodology is the essential in systematic research. Methodology is a science of orderliness; 
it is a technique for the orderly arrangement of facts and principles. The success of any study depends 
largely on the suitability of method, tools and techniques used for data. Survey is a procedure in 
which data is systematically collected from a population through a test of questionnaire. Investigator 
selected survey method to collect the data. The present study is aimed to measure the level of B. Ed. 
teachers and attitude towards using new technology. 
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Population 

In this research the population consisted of all B. Ed. college teachers in Jaipur district. 


Sample 


60 



120 B. Ed College Teachers 


60 Rural 



30 Male 


30 Female 

30 Male 


30 Female 

15 

15 

JT 

15 

r 

15 

n 

15 

r 

15 

15 

married 

unmarried 

married 

unmarried 

married unmarried 

married 

unmarried 


The investigator used random sampling technique for selecting the teachers from urban & 
rural locality. The sample size was 120. The sample was included married/unmarried male & female 
teacher. 

Tool Used 

The S, Rajasheker and P. Raja's computer phobia scale and S. Rajasheker attitude towards 
using new scale technology scale were used to collect the data. 

Computer phobia scale consists of 29 statements of which 8 of them are positive statements 
and the remaining are negative statement. The reliability of the scale was established by the split half 
method using Pearson product moment correlation and the reliability of the full scale was determined 
using Spearman - Brown prophecy formula and was found ti be 0.88, the intrinsic validity was 
established by taking the square root of reliability coefficient, which was found to be 0.94 the 
maximum possibility score is 1 16 & the minimum is zero. 

Attitude towards using new technology scale consists of 30 statements of which 13 of them 
are positive & rest 17 are negative statements. The reliability of the scale by spit-half technique 
followed by the use of Spearman-Brown prophecy formula was found to be 0.95 which is high and 
hence the scale is reliable. Its intrinsic validity was found to be 0.98, which clearly states that the scale 
is valid. 

Statistical Techniques 

Mean, Standard deviation, Standard error, t- value and correlation. 

Data Analysis 

Hypothesis 1: Computer phobia of B. Ed. college teachers is high. 

Here the data w as analyzed in three levels of computer phobia - 

( 1 ) High computer phobia. 

(2) Low computer phobia. 

(3) No computer phobia. 


Table 1. Percentage of computer phobia of B. Ed college teachers 


SI. No. 

Computer Phobia Level 

Percentage 

1 . 

High computer phobia 

55% 

2. 

Low computer phobia 

20% 

3. 

No computer phobia 

25% 

Total 

100% 


Hypothesis 2 : Attitude towards new technology B. Ed. college teachers is neutral. 

Here the data was analyzed in three levels of attitude towards new technology - 

( 1 ) Unfavourable. 

(2) Neutral. 

(3) Favourable. 
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Table 2. Percentage of level of attitude towards new technology of B. Ed college teachers 


SI. No. 

Attitude Level 

Percentage 

1 . 

Unfavourable 

45% 

2. 

Neutral 

25% 

3. 

Favourable 

35% 

Total 

100% 


Hypothesis 3 : There is no significant difference in the computer phobia of urban and rural B. Ed. 
college teachers. 

Table 3. Mean scores of computer phobia of B. Ed. college teachers and the factor (locality of 


the college) 


Locality 

Number 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

t-value 

Hypothesis 

Urban 

60 

73.06 

13.78 

2.71 

1.826 

Accepted 

Rural 

60 

68.11 

15.82 


Significance Level 0.05 df = 1 18. 


Hypothesis 4 : There is no significant difference in the computer phobia of male and female B. Ed. 
college teachers. 

Table 4. Mean scores of computer phobia of B. Ed. college teachers and the factor (gender of the 


teacher) 


Gender 

Number 

Mean 

S.D. 

S. E. 

t-value 

Hypothesis 

Male 

60 

83.65 

12.06 

2.43 

3.266 

Rejected 

Female 

60 

75.71 

14.46 


Significance Level 0.05 df = 118. 


Hypothesis 5 : There is no significant difference in the computer phobia of married & unmarried B. 
Ed. college teachers. 

Table 5. Mean scores of computer phobia of B. Ed college teachers and the factor (marital 


status) 


Marital Status 

Number 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

t-value 

Hypothesis 

Married 

60 

73.65 

14.78 

2.58 

4.303 

Rejected 

Unmarried 

60 

84.76 

13.47 


Significance Level 0.05 df = 1 18. 


Hypothesis 6 : There is no significant difference in the attitude towards new technology of urban and 
rural B. Ed. College teachers. 

Table 6. Mean score of Attitude towards new technology of B. Ed college teachers and the factor 


(Locality of the college) 


Locality 

Number 

Mean 

S. D. 

S. E. 

t-value 

Hypothesis 

Urban 

60 

118.75 

10.73 

2.22 

3.664 

Rejected 

Rural 

60 

110.58 

13.52 


Significance Level 0.05 df = 1 18. 


Hypothesis 7 : There is no significant difference in the attitude towards new technology of male & 
female B. Ed. college teachers. 
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Table 7 : Mean score of Attitude towards new technology of B. Ed college teachers and the factor 


(Gender of the teacher) 


Gender 

Number 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E. 

t-value 

Hypothesis 

Male 

60 

109.05 

11.74 

2.01 

1.196 

Accepted 

Female 

60 

105.08 

10.30 


Significance Level 0.05 df = 118. 


Hypothesis 8 : There is no significant difference in the attitude towards new technology of male & 
Female B.Ed. College teachers. 

Table 8 : Mean score of Attitude towards new technology of B. Ed college teachers and the 


factor (Marital Status) 


Marital Status 

Number 

Mean 

S.D. 

S. E. 

t-value 

Hypothesis 

Married 

60 

118.25 

11.69 

2.59 

2.839 

Rejected 

Unmarried 

60 

125.63 

16.39 


Significance Level 0.05 df = 118. 


Hypothesis 9 : There is no significant relationship between computer phobia and attitude towards 
new technology among B. Ed college teachers. 

Table 9. Co-efficient of co-relation between Computer phobia and Attitude towards new 


technology 


SI. 

No 

Variable 

N 

Co-efficient of 
Co-relation 

Remarks 

Hypothesis 

1. 

Computer phobia 

120 

-0.67 

Not significant 

Accepted 

2. 

Attitude towards new technology 

120 


Significance Level 0.05 df =238 


Analysis and Interpretation 

• Analysis was done to study of the influence of various factors such as locality, gender & marital 
status on computer phobia & attitude towards new technology of B. Ed. college teachers. 

• Data analysis reported in table (1) demonstrate that 55% B. Ed. teacher reported high computer 
phobia, 20% reports no computer phobia & 25% B. Ed. teacher reported low computer phobia. 

• Data analysis reported in table (2) demonstrates that 45% B. Ed. teacher reported unfavourable 
attitude towards new technology. 25% B. Ed. teachers reported natural attitude & 35% B. Ed. 
teachers reported favourable attitude towards new technology. 

• Since the obtained values from table (3) are lesser than that the table value at 0.05 level, it is 
inferred that the B. Ed. college teachers do not differ in their computer phobia score in respect 
locality of the college. 

• Since the obtained values from table (4) are greater than that the table value at 0.05 level, it is 
inferred that the B. Ed. college teachers differ in their computer phobia scores in respect of their 
gender. 

• Since the obtained values from table (5) are greater than that the table value at 0.05 level, it is 
inferred that the B. Ed. college teachers differ in their computer phobia scores in respect of their 
marital status. 

• Since the obtained values from table (6) are greater than that the table value at 0.05 level, it is 
inferred that the B. Ed. college teachers attitude toward new technology are differ in respect locality 
of the college. 

• Since the obtained values from table (7) are greater than that the table value at 0.05 level, it is 
inferred that the B. Ed. college teachers do not differ in their attitude towards new technology score 
in respect of their genders. 

• Since the obtained values from table (8) are greater than that the table value at 0.05 level, it is 
inferred that the B. Ed. college teachers differ in attitude towards new technology in respect of their 
marital status. 
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• Since the obtained values from table (9) the coefficient of correlation between computer phobia and 
attitude towards new technology of B. Ed. college teachers is found to be -0.67 which is not 
significant at 0.05 level. 

Findings 

1 . The level of computer phobia is high. 

2. The attitude towards new technology is unfavourable. 

3. There is no significant difference in the computer phobia of urban and rural teachers. 

4. There is a significant difference in the computer phobia of male and female teachers. 

5. There is a significant difference in the computer phobia of married and unmarried teachers. 

6. There is a significant difference in attitude towards new technology of urban and rural teachers. 

7. There is no significant difference in attitude towards new technology of male and female teachers. 

8. There is no significant difference in attitude towards new technology of married and unmarried 
teachers. 

9. There is no significant relationship between computer phobia and attitude towards new technology 
among B. Ed college teachers. 

Conclusion 

The main finding of the study is that both urban and rural B. Ed. college teachers are affected 
by their computer phobia. So the teaching working in urban and rural area must be given computer 
literacy. Training in computer must be given by government especially for female teachers. The 
government must ensure that all the colleges have the infrastructure facilities to have a computer labs. 
Teachers should attend seminar, webinar and workshop related to ICT. 

Educational Implications 

Teaching is one of the most challenging and crucial professions in the world. Teachers are 
critical in facilitating learning and in making it more efficient and effective; they hold the key to 
success of any education reform; and they are accountable for successful human development of the 
nation and for preparing the foundation for social and economic development. 

The present inquiry has accessed to computer phobia among prospective teachers. In this 
technological era with the help of computers we can improve the class rooms teaching also. By using 
computers, in the class we can give the number of information to the students. It is also helpful for 
the teachers in keeping the records. It also benefited for our society and educational environment. But 
mostly teachers are not using the computers due to the lack of knowledge or a hidden fear of damage 
of computer called computer phobia, as computer phobia is concerned. The educational planners and 
administrators can take clue from following revelations of study. 
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Abstract 

Teacher education refers to functions and procedure designed to train the future teacher with 
skills, knowledge and behaviour. The demand for qualified and quality teachers has been 
increasing very fast those days. Development and improvements of teacher education 
programmes has been a matter of major concern as it is in peril. Teacher quality and strength 
of educator’s leadership are recognized as the greatest determinants of educational process. 

Quality teacher has a measureable impact on student’s outcomes. As educational institutions 
performs a significant function of providing learning experiences to lead their students from 
the darkness of ignorance to the light of knowledge. Use of ICT and Inclusive Education can 
become effective way in the improvement of teacher education. The objective of this study 
was to assess the ongoing process of teacher education professional requirement of future 
teachers. Findings of this study indicate the declining standard and unprecedented expansion 
of teacher education institutions. 

Key Words : Pre Service Teacher Education Programmes, Panjab University 

Introduction 

Teacher education is a largest system of education in the world. Teaching is an art as well as 
science, so also teacher training. Teacher learning through participation in initial training programmes 
is a complex activity. Teacher education should work towards the preparation of teachers by 
providing pre service pupil with knowledge and skills and to teach pupils effectively; by engaging 
candidates emotionally, ethically and intellectually so that they can learn methods and experiences 
appropriate for multicultural context. Teacher learning is a life long activity that starts from school 
days and continues throughout the life. Some individuals have innate teaching qualities and they do 
not need much training skills and practice. Their intelligence paves the path for self learning and 
sometimes such self made teachers prove to be more effective as compared to trained teachers. 

Education of teachers not only facilitates improvements of school education by preparing 
competent, committed and professionally well qualified teachers who can meet the demand of the 
system, but also function as a bridge between schooling and higher education. It has to meet both 
demand one is to challenges of the educational system including higher education and the second is 
the ever changing demands of the social system. The role of teacher education as a process on nation 
building is universally recognized. Knowledge commission stated that both pre service and in service 
training of school teachers is extremely inadequate and also poorly managed in most states. Pre 
service training needs improvement in both aided and self financed institutions. It is through 
education that man develops his thinking and reasoning, problem solving and creativity, intelligence 
and aptitude, good values and skills. Education is the Delivery of knowledge, skills and information 
from teacher to students. It is also a field of study that is concerned with the pedagogy of teaching and 
learning. 

Teacher Education 

It is rightly said that, “A good teacher is like a candle it consumes itself to light the way for 
others”. It is well known that the quality and extent of learner achievement are determined primarily 
by teacher competence, sensitivity and teacher motivation. The National Council for Teacher 
Education has defined teacher education as a programme of education, research and training of 
persons to teach from pre-primary to higher education level. In ancient time, the program of teacher 
preparation was called teacher training. It prepared teachers as mechanics or technicians. It had 
narrower goals with its focus being only on skill training. The perspective of teacher education was 
therefore very narrow and its scope was limited. As W. H. Kilpatric put it, — Training is given to 
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animals and circus performers, while education is to human beings. Teacher education encompasses 
teaching skills, sound pedagogical theory and professional skills. 

India is a home for Education. Teacher education in India has a long past but a short history. 
Gurukul-centered tradition of the Vedic period was somewhat modified and enriched under the 
influence of Budhistic Vihara-based system. This continued till the 11th century A.D. The arrival of 
the Muslims witnessed the rise of a parallel Maktab-based tradition and the two traditions thrived side 
by side till the coming of the British. 

According to the UGC (university grant commission), there are 620 universities in India(as of 
feb,ll,2013)of which state universities are 298, deemed to be universities are 130, central universities 
are44, and private universities are 148. The total no. of Teacher Education College in India is 8423. In 
Panjab only 313 Teacher Education College found. 

In Punjab 7 universities are found. Panjab University which was established in 1882 is a state 
university. It is UGC recognized and accredited with grade A from NAAC. And now this year Panjab 
University has come in 250 groups from global top 400 lists of universities. 184 B.Ed. colleges are 
listed under Panjab University from which 38 are self financed colleges. 

Review of Related Literature 

It is imperative that research worker undertake review of previous studies on the subject 
before embarking on a fresh study of the problem. Review of stated literature allows the researcher to 
acquaint himself with current knowledge in the area in which he is going to conduct his research. 

Matt; Highfield; Furney; Lee (2013) This study explains a development and evaluation 
project aimed at transforming two pre-service teacher education programmes at Macquarie University 
to more effectively cultivate students' technology-enabled learning design thinking. . Key findings 
include the sustained effort that is required in order to engender change, and the primary importance 
of relationship building in successful ICT education development. 

Sahu (2009) carried out a study on pupil teacher perception of quality teacher education 
programme. The objective of his study was to give a critical review of quality of B. Ed. programme in 
Punjab and to understand the pupil teacher perception of quality secondary teacher education 
programmes. The analysis of the responses reveals that all the B. Ed. colleges under study admitted 
pupil-teachers on the basis of their degree marks. As many as 60% of the respondents said that their 
colleges admit the students on merit basis through online counselling by the federation of B. Ed. 
colleges without any selection test while 25% said that their colleges admit on first come first basis 
whereas 15% admit that selection is done on the basis of donation 

Yadav (2011) conducted a study on teacher education and resulted that the present research 
work has studied and compared the different issues of pre-service teacher education programmes in 
India, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh and Pakistan. The study found that One year duration of B. Ed. 
programmers were found inadequate in India, Bangladesh and Pakistan. Graduation was the minimum 
qualification for admission in B. Ed. course in all countries except Sri Lanka. This course is more 
dominated in theory than practical in all the four countries. 

Objectives of the Study 

The following would be the objectives of the study : 

• To examine the existing teacher education programmes in terms of its relevance to emerging 
educational context 

• To assess the ongoing process of teacher education programmes in relation to the professional 
requirements of future teachers 

• To give a critical review of quality of pre -service teacher education programmes at secondary level 
of teacher education institutes 

• To compare the existing facilities in govt, aided and self financed college of education 

Methodology 

Design : The generally accepted methods of research are historical, experimental and survey methods, 
depending upon the nature of the problem. Keeping in mind the nature to the present problem, the 
survey method involving statistical techniques have been used. 
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Sample : Study will be conducted on a Govt, aided and six self finance college of education. Random 
sampling will be done for unaided college of education. 


College of Education Affiliated to Panjab University, Chandigarh 



Govt.-aided 

Self Financed 

No of colleges 

6 

6 


Statistical Techniques : Statistical techniques like percentage and mean will be used by the 
investigator. 

Tool Used : To collect data, following tool will be prepared by the investigator : a) Self-made 
Questionnaire & Opinionnaire 

Questionnaire : 

The questionnaire was comprised of following different components : 

• General information. 

• Programmes and admission procedure. 

• Curricular and co-curricular activities. 

• Utilization of educational technology. 

• Student’s welfare. 

• staff welfare and staff development. 

• In service programmes and research activities. 

Opinionnaire : 

Second enquiry form, i.e. opinionnaire was also used to collect information regarding 
opinions on teacher education programmes. This tool was employed after passing through standard 
procedure of construction and development tool. The objective of the study major areas of teacher 
education programmes such as admission criteria and selection procedure, revision and development 
of curriculum, effective practice teaching, evaluation procedure, effectiveness of teacher education 
programmes, problems of teacher education institutions were selected keeping in mind the objective 
of study. 

Major Findings 

Analysis of data regarding qualitative dimensions of teacher education programmes provided 
the following results. 

Infrastructure Facilities : It is concerned with classroom, principal’s office, staff room and 
bathroom for boys and girls were available in all institutions. Teaching lab, classroom, music room, 
student’s common room, assembly hall, playground, gymnasium, computer room, guidance and 
counselling cell etc. were also found. Findings reveal that many of self financed colleges did not have 
required facilities as per NCTE norms. Sahu, T. K. in his study “Pupil-Teacher Perceptions of quality 
teacher education programme”. The extent of variance differs from institution to institutions as shown 
in Graph- 1 . 


40 . 
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Curricular and Co-curricular Activities : At secondary level although there was no complete 
college regarding curricular activities among the TEIs affiliated to Panjab University but almost core 
Papers were taught in all TEIs with some different nomenclature and variety content Govt, aided 
institutions were using more modes of transacting than unaided TEIs. Overall comparison bring to the 
light that aided institutions providing more co-curricular activities and using more mode of transaction 
that unaided institutions. 



Student Welfare Facilities : Findings of study reveal that at secondary level hostel and medical 
facility was provided in most of TEIs. Number of boys hostel was very less as compared to number of 
girls hostel. Although placement cell was existing in many institutions but very few TEIs had the 
provision of follow up study of studies, so no record of employed unemployed graduates was 
maintained. It is concluded that student’s welfare facilities were not up to the mark in unaided 
colleges of education. 
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Conclusion 

Basic infrastructural facilities like teaching labs laboratories, common room, separate 
bathroom for male and female students and teachers, gymnasium, music room, craft room, should be 
available in all TEIs. Scholastic subjects like music, drawing etc should be offered to students 
enabling them to organise such activities in the schools they would teach. Teacher educators should 
have first hand experience of innovative and modem practices. The practice of publishing paper by 
teacher educator should be encouraged at institutional level with funds of publications provided by the 
institutions. Research based activities should be encouraged and more facilities and funds should be 
provided for the purpose at institutional levels. 
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Changing Paradigms of Values in Education: Tagore and Vivekananda 

Tagore and Vivekananda need no introduction as both are India’s most cherished renaissance 
figures. Tagore and Vivekananda both firm believers in the nation that there is only one history, 
History of man. All national histories are merely chapters in larger one. In their own way they served 
for the Humanity. Tagore and Vivekananda both were apostle of Truth, Virtue and Beauty (Satyam, 
Shivam, Sundaram and Shantam Shivam Advaitam). Both had strong confidence with the Supreme 
Being and regarded Him omnipotent, omnipresent and omniscient. Both were humanists and prophets 
of Love. Their Humanism was based on spiritual foundations; both believed that God lives in man and 
thus, He is to be worshipped not only in the temple but also in serving humanity. Today there is a 
need to apply the ideologies of these great and profound thinkers in reconstruction of human society 
on moral, ethical and spiritual foundation for a non-violent society. 

There is great need to reexamine, rethink, reinterpret and to retranslate the ideas of Tagore 
and Vivekananda in order to restore love, compassion, fellow feeling, benevolence peace and 
tranquillity in the present strife - tom society. Tagore and Vivekananda both upheld education as 
retrospective, prospective and a constructive agency for the growth of the society, therefore there is 
also need to reanalyze, reconstruct and redesign their ideas into pedagogical practices, which may 
help all of us in discovering new educational perspectives. Today there is also need to initiate a global 
dialogue between India’s intellectual traditions and ideas and how it can answer global questions and 
dilemmas. 

This present research based paper definitely attempts to endorse that both Tagore and 
Vivekananda had envisioned a classless and casteless society and perceived a human identity which 
would transcend race, religious sect, nationality and gender. To accomplish this, the present paper will 
be emphasized on the following objectives : 

• To revisit the immense panorama of the role of Education in twenty-first century. 

• To elucidate Tagore and Vivekananda’s Concept of Universal Man (Visva Manav). 

• To present the vision of Tagore and Vivekananda for the natural manifestation of transcendental 
values. 

• To formulate a pedagogic scheme; and to present it through Reflection to Action. 

Role of Education in Twenty First Century 

To an urgent necessity to protect the world from the dismal scenario is now not a parochial 
concern of a particular country but a global issue, a universal responsibility. To regenerate the world 
from the crisis to take it out of this immense panorama of futility and anarchy, only humane education 
can be conceived as the most potential instrument, which has now unfortunately become means to 
earn money, power, fame, material prosperity and a narrow social commitment or etiquette. 

This excessive communization of education has led to the collapse of seminal and 
quintessential values and standards and has consequently given rise to violence, hatred, greed, 
intolerance, disrespectfulness, insincerity, corruption rivalry, cultural conflicts and so many. 

Therefore, present education is under the process of radical change in response to various 
factors like development in ICT, change in living style, change in demographic pattern, globalization 
etc. There is paradigm shift from humanistic and spiritual development to Information Technology 
and Material advancement. Planners, Policy Framers and whole Academic Community are at 
crossroads as to which direction, the country and the world is to be taken in order to achieve the goal 
of sustainable development along with Non-violence, Peace, Co-existence, Social Commitment, Co- 
operation, and self - actualization etc. For this purpose it is well known that only Education is a quest 
within, the quest for Inward Excellence for Transcendental Peace and Joy and for Universal 
Humanism, which is in fact always an experience, serene, vibrant and unending. But there are so 
many questions for which we all are facing and trying to find the answers as they are; 
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• How to direct education towards the quest for the essence of life ? 

• What is the essence of Inward Excellence to bring Peace and Transcendental Humanity ? 

• How to promote education towards the natural manifestation of Human Values ? 

• How to stimulate the learners to have a natural spontaneous, vigorous entry in to the World of 
Peace, Joy, Freedom and Spirituality, so that education becomes living and pulsating instead of 
lifeless, mechanical, valueless, violent and materialistic as today ? 

Delor’s Report (UNESCO, 1996) says that the twenty first century is going to witness the 
following main tensions and all of us have to confront and overcome them as they are; 

• The tension between global and local. 

• The tension between the tradition and modernity. 

• The tension between need and competition. 

• The tension between long term and short term considerations. 

• The tension between universal and individual. 

• The tension between spiritual and material. 

Looking at the major tensions, Report advocated for the four types of learning, which are 
important in a person’s life and these four types are popularly known as the four pillars of education, 
learning to Know, Learning to Do, Learning to Live Together and Learning to Be. In the twenty first 
century it is required that standardization of Individual Behaviour must pave the way for the qualities 
of imagination and creativity, the clearest and Natural Manifestations of Human Values. Here Tagore 
and Vivekananda’s vision can show a road map and can answer the above said question what we 
usually ask ourselves. Tagorean vision and Vivekananda’s poignance of spirituality enriches that 
today there is very strong need for us to become value literate to offer leadership to the Global 
society. 

Tagore and Vivekananda’s Concept of Universal Man 

In the international field the first momentous event was the outbreak of the first world war in 
1914, when Tagore already started his ashram school (1901) for more than thirteen years and at that 
time also Tagore warned that war was caused by the demons of nationalism, characterized by the 
imperialistic greed of wealth, and lust for power, selfish materialism, mad competition and ruthless 
cruelty perpetrated on the weak, exploited and vanquished nations of the world. Tagore through his 
numbers of writings advocated initiation into a new life as the only way out. He drew attention to the 
world of human values and pleaded for a creative approach to life and human relationship. He always 
said that the eternal personality of man can spring into being only from the harmony of all people. 

Tagore’s Religion of Man (Manuser Dharma 1931) is the philosophy of the eternal man 
belonging to all ages and all countries, whole world who imparts universality to the thoughts, feelings 
and deeds of noble man, who inspires man to suffering and sacrifices, urges him to realize the unity of 
Truth and to aspire not merely after happiness but after the infinite. A grand note of humanism is well 
sounded in “The Religion of Man” in which Universal Man is transcending all limitations of space 
and time and embodying the best ideals of self - sacrifice for the cause of the onward march of 
Human Civilization. Tagore says (The Religion of Man’ 1931, pg43)Man is evolving towards the 
‘Complete Man’ who is yet to come. In the metaphysical theory of Tagore, the most important idea is 
the “Concept of Universal Man”. This is not a concept in the strict sense of the term it is rather a 
poet’s vision. Referring to “Universal Man” as the ultimate reality Tagore said, (The Religion of Man 
1931, pgl20) Truth is the infinite pursued by science, while reality is the definition of the infinite 
which relates truth to the person. Reality is human; it is what we are conscious ofby which we are 
affected, that which we express This Universal Man is known by the individual not through his reason 
or logic but through direct realization. Tagore considered man more than reason, a soul, a spirit, a 
finite- infinite being. The concept of Universal Man in his philosophy agrees with the cosmic vision 
of Divine in Bhagwad Gita. The Universal Man is at the back of all movements; all change all order 
and system in the universe. Tagore always carried the message of cultural, spiritual and international 
fellowship to all the nations of the world during his visits to different countries. His visits and 
friendships were formed in the process reinforced his sense of awareness of the fundamental kinship 
of mankind and of the inseparable integrity and solidarity of the problems and the destiny of all 
nations. He wrote in Creative Unity (1922). Unless the problem of the entire mankind is solved that of 
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one’s own nation only cannot be solved, either we shall be saved together or drawn together into 
destruction”. We see a perfect harmony in his thought Tagore always said it is not enough to love man 
but one has to learn to live in harmony with nature and the universe. The Religion of Man (1931) is a 
Tagore’s great piece of philosophy. He says about the religion of a man that the man whose inner 
vision is bathed in an illumination of his consciousness at once, realizes the spiritual unity reigning 
supreme over all differences. Tagore’s religion is not based on ethical doctrines nor on theological 
explanations but on pure truth of love and goodness, which he feels within himself through vision and 
not from knowledge. 

Tagore’s worldwide acclaim as social, political, religions and aesthetic thinker, innovator in 
Education and a champion of the One World idea makes him a living presence. The Religion of Man 
(1931) delivered as the Hibbert Lectures at Oxford in 1930 is an extensive and commanding 
exposition of Tagore’s understanding of the meaning and significance of Religion in the cultural 
‘History of Man’. The Religion of Man for Tagore is not a question of theory but a thing of 
experience. Tagore’s Religion of Man embodies the Spirit of Man Transcendental Humanism which 
runs through all dimensions and aspects of human life. 

Swami Vivekananda was one of the greatest spiritual leaders of the Modem World, a great 
lover of humanity whose unconditional love extended to all people without any distinction of caste, 
creed, colour, class, race, region and religion. Swami Vivekananda was the first cultural ambassador 
of India in the eyes of western people and changed their views about India with the compelling force 
of Truth. Through his lectures and writings outlived a comprehensive world view in tune with Advaita 
Vedanta, Science and modem ideas of Justice, Equality and Freedom. He developed indigenous ideas 
and provided cultural and spiritual identity to India. He raised India with the power of the spirit and 
with the flag of Peace and Love. He gave the Education and Religion its true meaning by saying 
Education is the manifestation of divine perfection already in man.Religion is the manifestation of the 
divinity already in man (Complete works of Swami Vivekananda, pgl80) 

Vivekananda was the first to offer the western world a detailed and systematic exposition of 
some of the central claims of the Hindu Tradition. His participation in the 1893 Parliament of the 
World’s Religions constitutes one of the landmarks in the history of modem Hinduism, and this time 
Hinduism came to assume a mission for the world with a spiritual message of universal relevance and 
meaning. 

Known for his inspiring speech which began ‘Sisters and Brothers of America’, through 
which he introduced Hinduism as I am proud to belong to a religion which has taught the world both 
Tolerance and Universal Acceptance. We believe not only in universal Tolerance, but we accept all 
religions to be true. I am proud to belong to a nation which has sheltered the persecuted and the 
refugees of all religions and all nation of the earth. He also reminds few lines from a hymn. “As the 
different streams having their sources in different tendencies, various though they appear, crooked or 
straight, places all mingle their water in the sea, so, O Lord, the different paths which men take 
through all Lead to Thee. He again states that if anybody dreams of the exclusive survival of his own 
religion and the destruction of the others, I pity him from the bottom of my heart, and point out to him 
that upon the banner of every religion will soon be written, in spite of resistance. 

“Help and not fight, Assimilation and Not Destruction, Harmony and Peace and not 
Dissension.” (The World Parliament of Religion, 1893. pg70, 71) 

For Vivekananda all religions are true and meaningful since they are diverse expressions of 
the same Reality and appropriations of one Ultimate Truth. The goal of all religious is a final unitive 
experience. For Swami Vivekananda Advaitic experience (the non-dualistic) is the final goal toward 
which all religions are progressing, representing different points along the journey, a staircase- model 
by which he is able to advocate tolerance, reject claims of exclusivism, and affirm the relative 
importance of various religious traditions of the world. Vivekananda again considers that (The World 
Parliament of Religions 1893, pg59). Religion is the highest plane of Human Thought and Life. The 
most intense love that humanity has ever known has come from religion, and the most diabolical 
hatred that humanity has known has also come from religion. The noblest words of Peace that the 
world has ever heard have come from men on the religious plane, and the bitterest denunciation that 
the world has ever known has been uttered by religious men. For Vivekananda this is the ideal of a 
Perfect man or Universal man. 

For Vivekananda Religion is only attained by yoga (union), Vivekananda said to become 
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harmoniously balanced in all the four directions is my Ideal, i.e. Four types of Yoga. Karma Yogi, the 
worker, he who seeks the union through love is called Bhakti Yogi, he who seeks through mysticism 
is called Raja Yogi and he who seeks it through philosophy is called Jnana Yogi. Vivekananda always 
preached that Religion is Realization, and all the various yogas should be carried out in practice. He 
says we have to reason the thoughts out, impress them on our minds and we have to meditate on them, 
realize them, until at last they become our whole Life and becoming one with that Universal Being. 
(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda pg 174,175) 

Tagore and Vivekananda’s Larger Vision for Transcendental Values 

Tagore and Vivekananda are the most prominent thinkers in recent Indian History. Tagore 
and Vivekananda known for their contribution to the World of Ideas. Tagore and Vivekananda both 
argued for emancipation not through political struggle only, but also their efforts aimed at creating an 
Indian Consciousness without transgressing the boundaries of Humanism. This Humanism was a 
central component of their larger philosophy to reach out across geographical borders since Humanity 
Transcended Nationalism and boundaries. Tagore believed in Internationalism based on 
spiritualization and emphasized universal brotherhood. His soul expanded from an enlightened 
nationalism to a philosophy of social - service, and onwards to a Transcendental Humanism, the 
frontiers of his educational thoughts and works increasingly stretched to a widening horizon until they 
took all mankind within their scope. 

Tagore’s Visva Bharati, embodies the great ideal of World Peace and Brotherhood is glowing 
testimony of Tagore’s farsighted vision as of his breadth of outlook as a thinker and educator 
.Tagore’s words in The Religion of Man (pgl65) today becomes very true, The call has come to every 
individual in the present age to prepare himself and his surroundings for this Dawn of anew era when 
man shall discover his soul in the spiritual unity of all human beings. 

As Swami Vivekananda’s essential focus was also on the individual emancipation of a human 
being from ignorance as well as the collective good of the society at all levels, physical, mental, 
intellectual and spiritual to achieve this twofold objective at both the microcosmic as well as the 
macrocosmic level. This way Swami Vivekananda’s unique thought gave birth to a new philosophy, a 
new religious outlook on life in which India’s ancient spiritual perspective was heightened, widened 
and strengthened to include modem learning with the concept of man-making education. As 
Vivekananda himself realized a country’s future depends on its people so he mainly stressed that Man 
Making is my Mission. To preach unto mankind their divinity, and how to make it manifest in every 
movement of life. (Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda pg245) 

Today it would be challenging task to explore, articulate and examine the comprehensive 
philosophy of Tagore and Vivekananda on transcendental values for Human Excellence. There is need 
to further the spirit of Tagore and Vivekananda’s insights across the globe at the time of 
sesquicentennial Birth celebration of both of them. Hence, in considering the widespread turmoil and 
chaos, in which the world is plunged today, it is high time to recultivate the preaching of these great 
thinkers and to conceive of education as the most potential tool for the preservation and sustenance of 
our society, and for making man free from all antagonisms of race, nationality, creed, or caste to 
believe in one supreme Being who is “Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam.” 

A Pedagogic Scheme from Reflection to Action 

Tagore and Vivekananda both visualized that the true spirit of humanism that speaks for an 
essential component in value- education should form an inseparable part in the theory and practice of 
education. To use classroom as a microcosm of a just world order in which the global values of 
positive inter-dependence, social commitment importance of co-existence, universal brotherhood and 
participation in decision making processes are learned and practiced. 

Pedagogical Framework for Classroom transaction is presented here 

1 . Theme - Global Understanding & Peace 

2. Focus - Value Development 

3. Subject Area - Literature, Language, Social Science, Moral Education, any 

subject can be 
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4. Approach - Thematic Model, Integrated Approach, Multi-disciplinary, 

Inter-disciplinary, Intra- disciplinary, Meta- disciplinary, 
cross- disciplinary etc. 

5. Strategies - Role Models, Organizational behavior, Short film, 

Audiovisual Aids, Storytelling, Debate, and Autobiography 
of great thinkers, Elocution, Creative Writing, etc. 

6. Identification of Values - Universal and Eternal Values: Love, compassion, co- 

operation team spirit, charity, sacrifice, importance of co- 
existence, purity of thought, commitment, communication 
skill, leadership, world peace etc. 


Objectives 

•To develop interest to serve the humanity 

• To narrate the life of great people who served for humanity like Swami Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi, Mother Teresa, Tagore, Madan Mohan Malviya etc. 

• To develop interest for Indian ethos, Indian cultural heritage and the importance of Universal 
Brotherhood in one’s life. 

• To introduce and to develop peaceful co-existence among human beings in this world. 

• To introduce the salient features and the Role of UNO for bringing peaceful co-existence among all 
the countries. 

• To cherish and follow the universal values and eternal values to promote harmony and spirit of 
common brotherhood amongst all human beings. 

• To strive towards Excellence in all spheres of individual and Nation, so that it can rise to higher 
level of endeavor and achievement. 

Activities: Value can be inculcated through various co-curricular activities 

• Morning assembly with good secular/ all religion prayer, world news etc. 

• Quotations from great thinkers and personalities on humanity can be displayed. 

• National & International exhibition depicting the cultural, economic historical and social aspects. 

• Pictures and charts with short biographical notes of world’s great men who contributed for 
humanity may be put in classrooms, libraries and other important places. 

• To develop and promote the task forces like; risk management, crisis management, disaster 
management etc. 

• To organize awareness and service camps and campaigns against terrorism, violence, crime and 
other social evils. 

• To organize, visits, excursion and interstate exchange programs for students and teachers to 
promote peace, harmony and human welfare. 

• Active participation in games, sports, NSS, NCC, Yoga Programs, including International events on 
sports, games and cultural programs. 

• To organize mock world parliament, celebration of National and International days and debates on 
important global issues/ themes. 

• To stage cultural shows, folk arts, painting exhibitions. International cultural relation programs. 
Musical programs, literacy programs, dance-drama, theatrical shows, etc. 

Crux : A teacher has a pivotal role in any program of value education and integrated approach or 

thematic model is applicable to all subjects and to all teaching learning situations, both in classroom 

or outside the classroom at any level (from pre-primary to University) related to the context of 

learning, experience, reflections, actions, evaluations and creations. 
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Abstract 

The NCFTE 2009 suggests that the purpose of developing pedagogy is to improve student 
learning by selecting the most powerful teaching strategies for a specified learning outcome 
and to support different learners to achieve that outcome. The argument is not that one 
teaching strategy is always better than another, but rather that the strategies used need to be 
effective for the planned learning and for the learners. In a sense, it is about knowing how to 
choose the right tools for the job. The present paper emphasizes that successful and humane 
teachers establish effective relationships with their students, engage them in the learning and 
skillfully select the right strategies to ensure they achieve the desired outcomes. 
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Introduction 

The School Excellence Initiative is the overarching framework for achieving high standards in 
student learning, innovation and best practice in schools. The concept of school excellence has the 
fundamental assumption that effective teaching is critical to student learning and that the degree of 
teacher expertise impacts on the outcomes of their students. Providing learning environments where 
every student is both supported and challenged is central to the Schools Plans. 

The purpose of this paper is to support school excellence by summarising some key research 
on pedagogy and the characteristics of excellent teaching. The present paper provides a framework for 
professional dialogue and teacher learning across all schools. 

The Research Context 

Over the past few years there has been a renewed focus locally, nationally and internationally 
on issues of pedagogy. The Indian Government is now more committed to supporting quality 
teaching. Various reports and commissions from time to time have affirmed that effective teaching is 
more important than any other factor in raising student achievement. 

The NCFTE 2009 suggests that the purpose of developing pedagogy is to improve student 
learning by selecting the most powerful teaching strategies for a specified learning outcome and to 
support different learners to achieve that outcome. The argument is not that one teaching strategy is 
always better than another, but rather that the strategies used need to be effective for the planned 
learning and for the learners. In a sense, it is about knowing how to choose the right tools for the job. 
Successful and Humane teachers establish effective relationships with their students, engage them in 
the learning and skillfully select the right strategies to ensure they achieve the desired outcomes. 

What the research tells us 

Three key areas of research that impact on our understanding of pedagogy are: 

• research into cognition 

• research into the impact of teaching on student outcomes and on the dimensions of excellent 
teaching 

• research into supportive learning environments and ways of meeting the learning needs of students 
from diverse backgrounds and with differing learning styles 

Cognition : how people learn 

“If reaching is conceived as constructing a bridge between the subject matter and the student, 
learner-centered teachers keep a constant eye on both ends of the bridge. ” (Bransford et al, 1999 : 
136) ’ 
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Research into ‘the science of learning’ has provided new understandings about the way the 
human brain works and how students develop competence in an area of learning. Bransford, Brown 
and Cocking (1999) draw together this research and draw out three key implications for teaching. 
These are the need to: 

• draw out and work with understandings that students bring with them 

• develop students’ deep understanding and support their capacities to organise, retrieve and apply 
knowledge 

• actively promote the development of students’ metacognitive skills. 

Draw out and work with understandings that students bring with them 

Research indicates that the most important aspect of learner-centred teaching is building on 
the students’ prior knowledge and connecting to students’ experiences. Students use their current level 
of learning to discover, construct and incorporate new knowledge, skills and understanding. Teachers 
must actively inquire into students’ thinking by creating classroom activities and conditions under 
which student thinking can be revealed. Students’ initial understandings can then provide the 
foundation on which more formal understanding of the subject matter is built. This implies too that 
teachers need to identify pre-existing student preconceptions or misconceptions that make learning 
more difficult so that they can challenge these and lead students to new understandings. 

Develop students’ deep understanding and support their capacities to organise, retrieve and 
apply knowledge 

Curricula that are a ‘mile wide and an inch deep’ run the risk of developing disconnected 
rather than connected knowledge. (Bransford, Brown and Cocking, 1999: 5) 

It is important for teachers to develop a sound basis of factual knowledge, and help students 
build conceptual frameworks that facilitate knowledge retrieval and application. Students need to be 
given many opportunities to practise what is learnt in a variety of contexts, to reinforce learning and 
support knowledge transfer. Key concepts need to be explored in a variety of ways over a period of 
time in order for students to carry ideas forward and develop formal, transferable understandings to 
new ideas and areas of study. 

Wiggins and McTighe (1998) suggest that understanding is developed when key ideas and 
skills are reiterated, explored and rethought. These key ideas and skills need to have value beyond the 
classroom and to be linked to real world issues, so that students are engaged in processes of inquiry 
and problem-solving that have some meaning to their own lives and to the issues facing contemporary 
society. 

Actively promote the development of students’ metacognitive skills 

Metacognition refers to thinking about thinking in general, and reflecting on and regulating 
one’s own thinking and learning in particular. It is a kind of internal dialogue in which the learner 
monitors his or her own developing skills, understanding of concepts and mental approaches to the 
learning as it occurs. 

Teachers need to help students develop strategies to better understand, monitor and improve 
their own learning. As these strategies differ across learning areas and subjects, students need to be 
'let into the secrets' of the area of study. Teachers need to explicitly share with students the keys to 
understanding and using the knowledge structures, terminology, and processes of a subject discipline 
or learning area. Making reflection and self-assessment an integral part of the learning process 
supports metacognition and improves student learning. 

Metacognitive strategies also help students transfer learning from one context to another. 
When students consciously develop ways of organising knowledge and learn to apply that knowledge 
to new issues and new problems, they are reinforcing generic capabilities. These are the capabilities 
they will need to maintain learning throughout their lives, within and beyond the workplace. 

The impact of teaching on student outcomes 

“The quality of teaching is by far the most important influence on cognitive, affective and 
behavioural outcomes of schooling, regardless of a student’s gender or background. ” 
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In the 1960s and 70s, research suggested that family and socio-cultural background had the 
greatest influence on a child’s achievement and that schools could do little to ameliorate significant 
disadvantage (Coleman, 1966, and Jenks, 1972, referenced in Darling-Hammond, 2000). The whole 
school reform movement (characterised by the work of Newmann and the Coalition of Essential 
Schools in the United States and in Australia by the National Schools Network) countered this 
pessimistic view. Research supporting whole school improvement and t effectiveness of Teaming 
organisations’ suggested that student outcomes were significantly enhanced if they attended schools 
that had strong leadership and an effective learning culture. 

More recent research has focussed on the differences between whole school effects and 
within-school effects on student learning outcomes. In his analysis of research related to the 
educational outcomes of boys, Martin (2002) indicated that the teacher and class levels were 
“considered amongst the most critical points at which student outcomes can be improved.” 

He suggested that enhancing teacher effectiveness (for both boys and girls) involved assisting 
teachers in “dealing with diversity, promoting active learning, developing students’ higher order 
thinking, creating effective learning zones, promoting mastery and success, providing effective 
feedback to students, recognising and creating learning windows, developing good relationships with 
students, engaging in productive pedagogy and listening to and valuing student perspectives” (Martin, 
2002 : 7). Some of the most compelling research about teacher effectiveness comes from the work of 
Hattie. He reviewed the literature on the difference between expert and experienced teachers and, 
working with researchers and teachers, identified dimensions of teaching that most influenced student 
learning outcomes. 

Hattie suggests that, while “what students bring to the table predicts achievement more than 
any other variable (about 50%)” teachers are by far the most profound influence on student 
achievement within schools (30%, with school, principal and peer effects each less than 10%). Hattie 
comments that “we need to ensure that this greatest influence is optimised to have powerful and 
sensationally positive effects on the learner.” (Hattie, 2003 : 1-3) 

From this research, Hattie identified three key elements of teacher expertise that had the most 
effect on student learning outcomes. These were: 

• challenge to students. 

• deep representation of knowledge. 

• effective monitoring and feedback. 

Challenge to the Students 

Students learn best when teachers have high expectations. All students are best supported in 
reaching challenging goals when teachers have a deep knowledge of their subject or learning area, a 
detailed understanding of the outcomes they expect students to achieve, when they select teaching 
strategies that build on students’ prior knowledge and provide structure and sequence for learning and 
when they use assessment tasks that expect students to go beyond knowledge recall and simple 
practical tasks. 

Such teachers believe that all students need to be ‘stretched’ as well as supported and make 
those beliefs explicit to students. "Believing that abilities are developed through effort is most 
beneficial to the learner, and teachers and others should cultivate that belief" (Graham & Weiner, 
1996, referenced in US National Academy of Sciences, 2002: Chapter 6 : 7). 

Deep Representation of Knowledge 

Hattie reaffirms the Bransford research about the importance of deep rather than surface 
learning. “Surface learning is more about the content (knowing the ideas and doing what is needed to 
gain a passing grade), and deep learning more about understanding (relating and extending ideas, and 
an intention to understand and impose meaning).” (Hattie, 2003 : 9) 

The research evidence also demonstrates the importance of ‘pedagogical content knowledge’ 
(the application of general pedagogy to a subject or learning area). It contradicts the view that ‘a good 
teacher can teach anything’ . Outstanding teachers have a strong grasp of learning theory and general 
pedagogical principles but a distinguishing feature is their expert application of such principles to the 
particularities of their subject or learning area. 
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“There is a dynamic interaction between teachers' knowledge of their discipline and their 
knowledge of pedagogy.” (Bransford, Brown & Cocking, 1999, quoted in Alton Lee, 2003:10) A high 
level of pedagogical content knowledge enables teachers to draw on their deep knowledge, to 
improvise, to make connections to other areas of learning and to current local and global issues and to 
constantly challenge and extend student learning. Teachers’ deep knowledge helps build the deep 
knowledge of their students. 

This research supports a co-constructivist model of learning and teaching. Students do not 
construct their knowledge and skills in isolation from the teaching and learning context. Learning is a 
partnership between students and their teachers, who should not resile from their responsibility for 
developing and extending their students’ capacities. 

Inclusivity 

“Inclusivity in education starts with the recognition of our diversity. It is treating students as 
individuals rather than as a homogeneous group. It is about involving all students in classroom 
practices by valuing their uniqueness and what they bring to the classroom. It is about valuing their 
interests, experiences, abilities, insights, needs, cultural and ethnic backgrounds, learning styles and 
intelligences. ” 


‘Learner-centred teaching’ is a commonly used term. Bransford uses the term to refer to 
environments that pay careful attention to the knowledge, skills, attitudes and beliefs that learners 
bring to the educational setting. This term includes teaching practices that have been called ‘culturally 
responsive’, ‘culturally appropriate’, ‘culturally compatible’ and ‘culturally relevant’.” (Bransford., 
Brown & Cocking, 2000: 133-134) Bransford draws on research to demonstrate the importance of 
teachers recognising and valuing student differences in cultural background and in learning style and 
the importance of building a supportive classroom environment. There are four aspects to consider in 
addressing diversity and inclusivity : 

• individual differences and starting points. 

• socio-cultural effects. 

• the limitations of a ‘supportive’ approach. 

• the need to develop a ‘community of learners’. 

Individual Differences 

The research of Gardner and Grasha suggests that intelligence has many different dimensions 
(Gardner, 1993; Grasha, 1996). Students learn in different ways and at different rates. There are many 
ways in which they can demonstrate what they know and what they can do. Grasha has defined 
learning styles as "personal qualities that influence a student's ability to acquire information, to 
interact with peers and the teacher, and otherwise participate in learning experiences" (Grasha, 
1996:41). 

The implication of this research is that teachers need to employ a repertoire of teaching 
strategies to allow for individual differences, including the use of information and communication 
technologies. They also need to give students choices within the framework of agreed curriculum 
requirements and use assessment tools that are fair and equitable. 

Socio-cultural Effects 

Individual learning and the development of public bodies of knowledge (including the 
development of curriculum ‘subjects’) are both situated in social, historical and cultural contexts. A 
socio-cultural model of learning recognises that knowledge is not fixed and that understanding is 
developed through the interaction between individuals, their culture(s) and the learning at hand. 

Adopting a socio-cultural model necessitates the fostering of critical literacies so that students 
can better understand how meaning is constructed and influenced by its context and purpose. The 
socio-cultural model also requires teachers to examine critically their own beliefs and assumptions. 

More students will experience success where their cultural background, including language, is 
both respected and drawn upon in their schooling. 
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The Limitations of a ‘Supportive’ Approach 

Intentions to provide an inclusive curriculum often falter when they come up against day-to- 
day realities of classroom management. Munns has conducted research in beliefs that learners bring to 
the educational setting. This term includes teaching practices that have been called ‘culturally 
responsive’, ‘culturally appropriate’, ‘culturally compatible’ and ‘culturally relevant’.” (Bransford., 
Brown & Cocking, 2000: 133-134) Bransford draws on research to demonstrate the importance of 
teachers recognising and valuing student differences in cultural background and in learning style and 
the importance of building a supportive classroom environment. There are four aspects to consider in 
addressing diversity and inclusivity: 

• Individual differences and starting points. 

• Socio-cultural effects. 

• The limitations of a ‘supportive’ approach. 

• The need to develop a ‘community of learners’. 

Individual Differences 

The research of Gardner and Grasha suggests that intelligence has many different dimensions 
(Gardner, 1993; Grasha, 1996). Students learn in different ways and at different rates. There are many 
ways in which they can demonstrate what they know and what they can do. Grasha has defined 
learning styles as "personal qualities that influence a student's ability to acquire information, to 
interact with peers and the teacher, and otherwise participate in learning experiences" (Grasha, 
1996: 41). 

The implication of this research is that teachers need to employ a repertoire of teaching 
strategies to allow for individual differences, including the use of information and communication 
technologies. They also need to give students choices within the framework of agreed curriculum 
requirements and use assessment tools that are fair and equitable. 

Socio-cultural Effects 

Individual learning and the development of public bodies of knowledge (including the 
development of curriculum ‘subjects’) are both situated in social, historical and cultural contexts. A 
socio-cultural model of learning recognises that knowledge is not fixed and that understanding is 
developed through the interaction between individuals, their culture(s) and the learning at hand. 
Adopting a socio-cultural model necessitates the fostering of critical literacies so that students can 
better understand how meaning is constructed and influenced by its context and purpose. The socio- 
cultural model also requires teachers to examine critically their own beliefs and assumptions. More 
students will experience success where their cultural background, including language, is both 
respected and drawn upon in their schooling. 

The Limitations of a ‘Supportive’ Approach 

Intentions to provide an inclusive curriculum often falter when they come up against day-to- 
day realities of classroom management. Munns has conducted research in classrooms in low socio- 
economic areas, with large indigenous and culturally diverse student populations, which point up the 
limitations of a ‘supportive’ approach. 

Munns uses the metaphor of school as a cubby-house. Children, secure in their cubbyhouse, 
can play and pretend. However, this is an illusion. In the end a cubbyhouse offers no protection from 
or preparation for the world.” Cultural sensitivity and supportive relationships are important but they 
are insufficient if students are not engaged in challenging tasks and cannot achieve educational 
outcomes that will give them power over their future lives. “The irony is that the socially just 
intentions of the school over a prolonged period of time resulted in a curriculum that reinforced the 
educational disadvantage of its most needy students” (Munns, date unknown :1). 

A Community of Learners 

The research of Vygotsky has been particularly influential in illustrating how social 
interaction plays a fundamental role in the development of cognition. Vygotsky suggests that every 
function in a child’s development occurs twice. Learning occurs first on a social level, between 
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people, and only then on an individual level, when the child internalizes a concept. A major aspect of 
Vygotsky’s theory is what he terms ‘the zone of proximal development’. By this he means that 
students need adult guidance, peer collaboration and plenty of practice in order to fully develop their 
understandings and skills (‘Vygotsky, 1978). 

“... the question confronting educators today is not whether group learning should happen: 
rather it is a matter of identifying the ways that educators can support and deepen the quality of 
learning that can occur whenever individuals are together in a group. Learning in a group fosters a 
kind of emotional and intellectual learning and understanding that is qualitatively different from that 
which results in individuals working alone.” (Kreehevsky & Stork, 2000) Learning is strengthened in 
classroom communities where students are engaged in substantive conversations and collaborative 
tasks and where students feel connected to the school community, the local community and the wider 
world. 

Bransford emphasises the importance of ‘learner-centred, knowledge-centred and community 
centred’ teaching. His notion of community centred teaching encompasses is based on an 
understanding of learning as a social activity and learners as social beings. He stresses the importance 
of learning communities with common purposes and opportunities for collaborative effort. These 
communities connect classroom learning to the local community and the world of work. They connect 
classroom learning with the wider world through engagement in significant local and global issues 
and through interactions with experts and learners across the world. Finally, Bransford emphasises 
that these classroom communities are supported (or inhibited) by whole school cultures and the extent 
to which teachers themselves feel part of professional learning communities 

Conclusion 

Learning and teaching are two sides of the same coin. The research evidence about how 
people learn best, about the dimensions of teaching that make the most difference to student outcomes 
and about the impact of students’ backgrounds and learning styles gives teachers a solid theoretical 
base from which to work. Insights gained from this research can help them reflect on their practice, 
share ideas with colleagues, shape their own professional learning and - most importantly - improve 
learning experiences and outcomes for all their students. 
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Abstract 

The rapidly changing world scenario and the emergence of globalization and privatization 
have made every aspect of modern day living competitive and demanding. The education 
sector too is feeling the pressures of the modern day expectations and demands. It has to 
constantly meet the challenge of keeping up the quality and content whilst keeping an eye on 
the costs, growth and development and in any institution the onus lie with the teacher and 
education system. The real issue in school education is, if and how institutions are adequately 
contending with their own course structures. The purpose of the study is to explore whether 
various processes of school education system can be outsourced, if yes, what are the areas that 
can be outsourced? What are the benefits and limitations of outsourcing? Is outsourcing used 
as an effective management tool in education institutions? And does the education community 
see outsourcing as a way to reduce cost and/or improve quality? And also to see whether 
identified areas are feasible. This Qualitative study makes an attempt to identify these key 
educational outsourcing activities together with the risk involved and issues that the 
institutions typically face in carrying out these activities and how it might manage the results. 

The findings are encouraging. There are number of processes in school education which have 
the potential of being outsourced resulting in the improvement in quality and delivery of 
education through reduction in costs and thus enabling the institution to concentrate on its 
core competency, i.e. teaching. 

Introduction 

The rapidly changing world scenario and the emergence of globalization and privatization 
have made every aspect of modern day living competitive and demanding. The education sector too is 
feeling the pressures of the modem day expectations and demands. It has to constantly meet the 
challenge of keeping up the quality and content whilst keeping an eye on the costs, growth and 
development and in any institution the onus lie with the teacher. In order to find the solutions it is 
important to know what the real challenges toward Indian school system are. It would be not wrong to 
say that there is inadequate and in appropriate distribution of funds and there are states which even 
lacks in funds. This leads to poor supply of basic needs of school system like that of books, buildings 
and other infrastructural facilities. The other major problem is demand and supply equation. There has 
been always a deficit in supply of teachers and even more there’s is a dearth of trained and self 
motivated teachers. One of the important challenges the teachers face is their involment in 
nonteaching assignments around the year. This leads to having less time for teaching and learning and 
have very less interaction with the students. Besides faulty educational policies, noninvolment of 
citizens, indifferent attitudes of higher officials are the other major challenges that need special 
solutions. 

Outsourcing of Educational Process: Concept 

In theory, any product, service, facility, or function is a candidate for outsourcing. Everyone 
knows about the familiar auxiliary services like food service, bookstore sales, or building and ground 
management that have been outsourced successfully on many schools. In the last 10 years, 
deregulated utilities like the purchasing of student telephone services and natural gas have also been 
outsourced to external suppliers. Even teaching has not been exempt, though it is sometimes hard to 
recognize "outsourcing" here when we see it. Growing numbers of part-time, contract faculty teaching 
in extension programs, may strengthen and complement the academic programs. 

A lot has been written about the shape and character of institutions of school education in the 
next century. Most of these scenarios paint a picture of schools as more flexible, entrepreneurial, 
responsive, and efficient enterprises than they now appear. The strategy of outsourcing helps to get 
there. Technology, cheaper money, new levels of philanthropy, and brighter and more mobile students 
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will dramatically change everything what has been done. Outsourcing allows schools to try new 
things, to test new products and services, to competitively price alternatives, to strengthen their own 
capabilities, to use other people's capital, and, most importantly, to concentrate on what they do best. 

If someone else can do the job better (and less expensively) than you can, let them do it. Embracing 
outsourcing doesn't mean that someone will be selling out to market forces, compromising academic 
values, or firing all your people. 

"To outsource or not to outsource" is thus a question that ought to be raised about every 
function in the institution. Replicating the concept of BPO in the education sector, the educational 
institutions can outsource much of the non-core activities to achieve cost reduction, improvement in 
quality of service and product and enhancement of competency. This systematic arrangement of 
transfer of service to outside providers in an educational institution, researcher coined term 
Educational Process Outsourcing or EPO. Thus EPO is a strategy wherein some of the selected non- 
core and core functions of an educational institution are outsourced to an outside service provider to 
achieve cost gains and efficiency improvements 

Need of the Study 

School education faces lots of challenges related to quality of education, commitments of 
involved personals like policy makers, administrators and teachers, time taken by non teaching 
activities and so many and so forth. Attempt was made to find one solution to all of the problems and 
Researcher felt that outsourcing has shown a remarkable increase in the profits of the business entity 
by subsequently decreasing the cost, reduce the operational risks and has made it accessible to world 
class expertise, skill, innovation, and technologies that would not otherwise be available. Education 
also is an entity whose eternal quest is total quality in its process. If business process outsourcing 
could be explored than for sure some of its activities would find an appropriate place in the education 
system also. 

Views on Educational Process Outsourcing 

In an effort to expand on what has been written and studied thus far regarding outsourcing in 
School education, researcher commissioned purely on the basis of merit identified ten senior-level 
executive from education; management and business operations. Personal interviews and telephonic 
interviews were conducted; statements in “quotation marks” typically represent verbatim comments 
from specific participations and basis of data analysis was purely qualitative. In order to explore the 
outsourcing in education it is very important to understand the following questions 

1 . What is the definition of outsourcing in educational context? 

2. What are the reasons for which educational institution consider outsourcing? 

3. How does the educationist perceive outsourcing? 

4. What are the experiences and expectations of school education institutions? 

5. Do educational institutions believe they can cut done the cost and increase quality of services 
through outsourcing? 

6. What will be the barriers toward adopting outsourcing in educational process? 

7. What are possible advantage and disadvantage of education process outsourcing? 

8. How a client and vendor relationship should be developed? 

9. Who are the decision makers? 

10. What is the length of the decision for considering for outsourcing? 

1 1 . Whether outsourcing is feasible the process of education? 

The Summary of the Results of the Study : Findings 
Definition of Outsourcing 

Outsourcing of education process simply means in order to get the edge educational 
institutions can think Participants were asked what they thought of when they hear the word 
“outsourcing”, the respondent’s definitions were simple “Hiring outside source to conduct those 
activities in which you are not expert, in more efficient, better or at a lower cost than you could do it 
yourself’. The most common examples that were brought to their mind were traditional applications 
of food services, and books, transport services etc. 
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Reason for Outsourcing 

The participants were asked what the reason for outsourcing was. What were the areas that 
might be good choice for outsourcing? They mentioned several ideas that have been explored. The 
real issues in school education are if and how institutions are adequately contending with their own 
cost structures and working conditions. They thought the reasons for outsourcing might be to reduce 
and manage cost: And cost is terms of time, money, and energy. It means that there is a need to reduce 
cost in education. Another inference can be drawn is that education system is facing lots of problem 
regarding the wastage of time of the faculty members as they are involved into many other activities 
apart from teaching and administrative activities. Considering these reasons school education system 
might think of outsourcing some of their non core activities. 

Perceptions of Outsourcing 

Most of the interviewees thought outsourcing of educational process was a conceptual idea. If 
cannot be done in reality. They had not thought much on the areas of education that could be 
outsourced and therefore many gave speculative answers. Many thought though some of not so 
important services like cleanliness, food services are not done by their institutions but it will be in 
correct to call it as outsourcing. The researcher gave some of the important thrust areas which can be 
outsource like human resource, finance and accounting, library facilities. On this varied responses 
were obtained. 

Many were anxious on outsourcing of human resource. They apprehended about putting 
someone in between the school system and its employees. Most confessed that there is a strong belief 
that this area is not an area for change. A few noted that there may be some opportunities but it should 
be done for a temporary help. 

On outsourcing finance and payroll a variety of negative, comments were obtained most of 
the educationists could not imagine how this could be done and who could do this for them. They felt 
that finance is something very personal and hidden. They were protective of their proprietary 
information on few occasions; payroll was mentioned as a possibility. 

In sum respondents were not aware how outsourcing can be deployed except in a very few education 
process area. Since education is regarded as a non profit organization, personnel belonging to it can’t 
think of the idea of outsourcing any of the things to the third party because they feel that this might 
turn this sector into the highly commercialized and then the real focus on the teaching learning will be 
replaced by the motive of profit making. 

Outsourcing Experience 

When respondents were asked about the experience on outsourcing some were happy because 
after outsourcing, the canteen services has improved and variety of things are available other had 
minor mentions of outsourcing experience which included buses, student loans, physical plant 
maintenance, security and payroll. 

It seems that since the exposure to outsourcing the noncore activity is very less in the education 
sector, the educationists are not able to reflect their views on the experience of outsourcing. It is very 
difficult to stain out those functions of school education that are been outsourced and have good 
impression on the minds of the educationists. 

Factors of Cost and Services in Outsourcing 

The respondents were asked what could be the role of cost saving in the decision for 
outsourcing and whether service improvement is a big concern in front of the institutions. They 
believed cost is important as they would only consider outsourcing if cost saving were a part of it. 
Most qualified the statement by insisting that service improvement also is expected, but they were 
anxious about how a provider can pay the people less and get them to perform better. 

Since few of the functions are performed by the outsiders in the school education it is 
believed that entire work is done by the teachers and administrative of the school education more 
effectively. The third party might not be able to understand the need of education and therefore might 
not be able to perform as in required manner. And if at all the work is performed then why anyone 
would do it in less. So cost factor cannot be reduced. 
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Barriers towards Considering Outsourcing 

When researcher asked what were the obvious barriers before the respondent to think for 
outsourcing. A wide array of barriers to effective outsourcing was mentioned: 

1 . Institutions are not oriented towards outsourcing. 

2. Need of outsourcing is not felt. 

3. Resistance to change. 

4. Apprehension of risk. 

5. Lack of quality service providers 

6. Skepticism 

7. Lack of autonomy 

The above mentioned barriers show that school education is not ready to consider outsourcing 
naturally. It needs clarifications on the above issues before thinking to start the outsourcing of the non 
core activities. Since school education in India is regulated by the bureaucrats and has strict 
restrictions of the government, it might not be easy to formulate policy that would advocate the 
outsourcing. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Outsourcing 

Who take advantage from outsourcing and how does it impact students and every member of 
organizations? What is the issue of standardization of services? What is the limitation or the 
Disadvantage of outsourcing of educational process? These were some of the questions asked by the 
researcher in order to access whether outsourcing provides an edge to educational institutions. The 
respondents agreed that if concept of outsourcing is applied in its true sense than everyone would 
benefit from it no matter if they are owners, staff, faculties, students process and school as an 
education systems. 

High on everyone’s list was the perception that their service in most areas is now considered 
good and that an outsourcing entity must recognize its role in protecting the school image and 
relationship with its community. Some felt that standardized services cannot be provided by the 
service providers because they cannot have specific or tailored service. Many were not willing to 
make any service at a lower cost position. Respondents felt that due to lack of autonomy in the 
institution there would be loss of control because third party would not be able to comprehend their 
situation. Overall, everyone accepted that there were challenges and difficulties, as well as advantage 
and benefits if they are switching to outsourcing venture. 

Relationship between Client and Vendor 

One of the respondent believed that relationship between client and vendor is very important. 
It should be in written form giving each and every aspect of the contract in detail. Other Respondents 
believed outsourcing relationship as an ongoing linkage between an outsourcing service provider and 
customer or client organization that has a long-term orientation and mutual recognition the benefits 
attained by each party once at least in part depended on the other firm. The ultimate goal of any 
relationship is to be successful as it translates to an effective relationship in which both participants 
gain benefit. 

Decision makers with Regard to Outsourcing 

When asked who divides to switch to outsourcing, almost everyone believed it is the top 
management that decided to opt for outsourcing. However there are some influencing factors like 
faculty, student and competition with the other institutions. These factors force the top management to 
change their outlook. 

Feasibility of Outsourcing in Education 

William Shakespeare composed these times in Julius Caesar that seems to ring a bell 
regarding the EPO “There is a tide in the affairs of men, which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune, 
omitted, all the voyage of their life, is bound in shallows and miseries”. Researcher understands that 
the EPO is presently like a tide, which is taken at flood will lead to fortune but if missed, it will be 
regretful and a great loss. 
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In order to check its importance, questions were raised whether it will be feasible to develop a 
concept of Education process outsourcing in the lines of BPO, respondents felt that to get the 
feasibility it is very important to understand the difference between school system and business 
corporations and once the difference is understood the feasibility could be checked. Respondents 
believed that the biggest difference between the academy and the business world is the absence of the 
profit motive in academy. In absence of profit motive, it becomes imperative to know why 
educational institutions would want to reduce cost and what will be probable line of action. Some 
have speculated that the way the business is done, change moves in such fits and start that it will take 
many years and generation to effect substantial change in outsourcing of educational process. 

The thought of the experts directs that educational institutions are aware of the term 
outsourcing but outsourcing of educational process in school education is in a juvenile stage. There is 
a need of outsourcing and it is being done in bits and pieces but to opt outsourcing as a full fledge 
system for improvement will take time. It is because there are many apprehensions among decision 
makers in the academy regarding outsourcing that is perhaps not evident in the corporate sector, 
school system simply have different ways of getting things done than business. Critically evaluating 
the responses researcher concluded that the education system fears that if they opt for outsourcing 
then there will losses of control because contractor ability is questioned. Education system fears the 
about the quality of services provided by the vendors and this may lead to inconsistency in the 
customer satisfaction. Educationists very strongly believe that outsourcing causes tempering of the 
culture and loss in the identity. It is believed that the in education primary aim is to provide services 
and profit motive aim is far below. In the presence of such aim how it can rely on outside party to 
interfere in their functioning. Unlike business the school education is not a top-down entity. 

However, educationists also feel that there are many areas which stop them from functioning the way 
it wants. Due to administrative and other issues the main focus on teaching learning and work gets 
disturbs. Faculty is inclined to do more of routine so called clerical jobs like admission, evaluation, 
discipline maintenance census etc. Due to this they are not able to prepare quality lecturer and hence 
sub standard lectures are delivered 

In this light outsourcing of education can be a respite. Also increase of cost is also one of the 
major concerns. It is important to identify the non- core activities of school education and develop a 
model where these could be outsourced. It is very important to identify and list those outsourced 
functions that would do benefit or at least not ham, virtually to all of the constituencies of the 
institution. It is also necessary that outsourced function would have to be at least equal in cost, but 
with better service. Therefore, the question is not if education institutions outsource they certainly do 
but to what degree can and will they outsource administrative and operational functions and service is 
a point of exploration and discussion. 

Suggestions and Conclusion 

This study has clearly put forward outsourcing as a viable and potentially profitable option for 
the school education - both from the economic point of view and delivery point of view. Outsourcing 
has emerged as the natural and most acknowledged process for further development and improvement 
in the quality of content and delivery. This study has also simultaneously thrown up some issues and 
questions regarding selection of core and non-core activities of an institution and the nitty-gritty of the 
client-vendor relationship which will have to be delved into in future through empirical studies. The 
most significant suggestion that this study provides is the fruitfulness of outsourcing as an activities in 
the educational process. It advocates the case with the evidenced issues of better service, more 
profitability and more time and dedicated manpower for the core activity. The study successfully 
presents outsourcing as a playing the role of a facilitator or better service delivery and cost 
effectiveness. 
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Abstract 

Teachers are the backbone of any education system. Teachers help in shaping and forming the 
social fabric which determines the life and values of any community or a Nation. Teachers are 
instrumental in preparing responsible citizens of any country through the transmission of 
knowledge, skills and values. The quality of student coming out of any education system 
depends on the quality of teachers teaching the students and the quality of teachers is 
dependent on the quality of teacher education and teacher educators. There is a huge demand 
for qualified and quality teachers across nations which have been continuously increasing. 
The main reason for this increase in demand is due to an unprecedented expansion of school 
education and hence the teacher education programmes have acquired renewed significance. 
It has become important that the effort and resources mobilized towards teacher education are 
made effective. Today the quality of teacher education institutions has vastly deteriorated due 
to the mushrooming of teacher institutions all over the country. Many unrecognised institutes 
are running like the shopping malls. Teachers working in these institutes are not qualified and 
get low salary. There is quantitative expansion of teacher education institutes. It has been 
observed that commercialisation of this education has ruined the very purpose of teacher 
education. Lack of uniform standards, curriculum, infrastructure and qualified staff, 
principals, lack of authentic research has made it all the more deplorable. The author in the 
present paper has tried to discuss the need for the present teacher education programmes to be 
more qualitatively innovative. The present paper also highlights various strategies that need to 
be adopted so as to enhance and assure quality, assessment of quality, quality concerns and 
steps which are to be taken for maintaining quality standards of the present teacher education 
system. The author has also tired to explore the problems of teacher education in India with 
respect to curriculum, standards, courses, methods, evaluation and regional imbalances in 
teacher education programmes. 

Key Words : Quality Assurance, Quality Indicators, Quality, Teacher Education, Enhancing 
Quality, NAAC, NCTE 


Introduction 

Various efforts have been made for the expansion and qualitative improvement for teacher 
education before and after independence. The quality of education depends largely upon the quality of 
teacher education programmes. The American Commission on Teacher Education rightly said that, 
“The quality of a nation depends upon the quality of its citizens. The quality of its citizens depends 
upon the quality of their education; the quality of their education depends more than upon any single 
factor, upon the quality of their teacher”. The National Policy on education 1986 has rightly stated 
that, “No people can rise above the level of its teachers”. So far as the development of country it is 
very important to have good teachers and good teachers can be produced only when we have good 
and effective teacher education programmes and of course the backbone of teacher education 
programmes is effective and dedicated teacher educators. 

Modernization and globalization have tremendously changed our society from every angle 
and aspect. The information and electronic development have greatly modified the mode of teaching. 
The duty of the teacher is to channelize the knowledge by using technology which is available in the 
market or arena. The main aim of the teacher education programmes is to provide and to develop such 
skills and communication ability which can prepare the quality teacher educators. Quality has become 
the ‘buzz’ word and a need of the present hour. NCTE document (1998) exhorts that only enlightened 
and emancipated teachers lead communities and nations in their march towards better and higher 
quality of life. Recognizing the importance of teacher education, Secondary Education Commission 
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(1952-53) stated, that, “the most important factor in the contemplated educational reconstruction is the 
teacher — his personal qualities, his educational qualifications, his professional training and the place 
he occupies in the school as well as in the community”. Kothari Commission (1964-66), pointed out 
that essence of a programme of teacher education is ‘quality’ and in its absence, teacher education 
becomes not only a financial waste but a source of overall deterioration in educational standards. 
Challenge of Education (1985), a policy document, states that “the present teachers’ training is not 
planned and organized to develop various desirable qualities, values and skills like spirit of inquiry, 
initiative, conceptual clarity, scientific temper, manual dexterity, communication skills, receptive of 
modern educational aids and skills to operate them”. NCERT (1983) workshop concluded that there is 
no uniformity in B.Ed. curriculum of various universities. The National Commission on Teachers 
(1983-85) recommended reforms in teacher education and called revamping the current courses and 
curricula. The National Policy on Education (1986) and POA (1992) called for substantial 
improvement in the quality of teacher education by launching a centrally sponsored scheme for 
teacher education. EdCIL (1987) observed that there is much scope for improvement in the system, it 
stressed on developing National norms for State Teacher Education Institutes (STEIs) and to evolve a 
statutory mechanism for enforcing them. NCTE (1988) gave a fresh look at the existing curriculum 
and stressed on (a) foundation course (20%); (b) Stage relevant specialization (30%); (c) additional 
specialization (10%); (d) practical/field work (40%). This curriculum also did not find implementation 
in totality, Rama Murti Committee (1990) reiterated transformation in teacher education. It 
recommended making teacher training programme competency-based and implementation of 
internship model of teacher training as against institution based, for training all types of teachers. 
Effective management of Teacher Education requires looking into issues involved in the process of 
teacher education programme. The above observations clearly indicate that teacher education 
programme at secondary level needs to be critically examined in terms of its various issues for 
enhancement of quality in teacher education. 

Objectives of the Present Study 

The present study was undertaken with the following broad objectives: 

1 . To discuss major challenges and issues facing the present Teacher Education System; 

2. To study factors that makes the present Teacher Education Programmes ineffective and weak. 

3. To study various dimensions of quality in the present Teacher Education System. 

4. To study various quality indicators in Teacher Education. 

5. To elaborate the mechanism of assuring quality enhancement in the present Teacher Education. 

6. To discuss the role of regulatory body NAAC in assuring quality in the present Teacher Education 
System. 

7. To explore various strategies adopted in improving the quality of the present Teacher Education 
Programmes. 

Methodology of the Study 

Keeping in view of availability of the resources and feasibility of the present research paper, 
the author conducted his research studies on the basis of secondary sources of data. Secondary data 
has been collected from various books, Journals, research articles etc. The methodology of the study 
also includes the thoughts and writings of various authors in the stream of academic, research & 
corporate industry. Thus, the author utilized all resources available and carried out extensive studies 
for the present research paper. 

Major Challenges and Issues in Teacher Education 

Teacher education has to be receptive to the problems faced by educational system and school 
education in particular. Besides, teacher education is essentially a context-sensitive activity. It has to 
respond to various changes in its social, political and economic as well as cultural contexts. 
Developments in science and technology during the last two decades have transformed human life and 
the world. New technologies related to storage and communication of information has impacted the 
instructional process, given rise to E-learning and M-leaming. If education does not review and 
rethink its content and processes very soon, it will lose its relevance. These concerns give rise to 
educational challenges i.e. challenges from within the educational system. Having inherited a foreign 
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model of teacher preparation at the time of independence from Britain in 1946, major efforts have 
been made to adapt and update the teacher education curriculum to suit the local needs, to make it 
more contextual, responsive and dynamic. The current system of teacher education is supported by a 
network of national, state and district level resource institutions working together to enhance the 
quality and effectiveness of teacher preparation programmes at the pre-service level and also through 
in-service programmes for serving teachers throughout the country. Teacher education as a whole 
needs urgent and comprehensive reform. There is a need to bring greater coordination between 
professional preparation and continuing professional development of teachers at all stages of 
schooling in terms of level, duration and structure. Considering the complexity and significance of 
teaching as a professional skill, it is imperative that the entire enterprise of teacher education should 
be raised to university level and that the duration and rigour of programmes should be appropriately 
enhanced. It is now being increasingly realized that there must be a balance between “quality” and 
“quantity” that drives the educational development (Khan, 20 1 1 ) 5 . Some of the glaring and most 
important concerns and issues in respect of quality in teacher education can be briefly discussed as 
following : 

1. Promoting Academic Excellence 

The institutions of teacher education whether in the form of college of education or 
department of education are being rightly conceptualized as centres of excellence. In the past few 
years, the drive for quality has been combined with drive for equality and justice. In the process of 
striking balance between the issues of equality and excellence, the later has been neglected in the most 
callous way. The teachers passing out from the teacher education institutions have been looked at with 
suspicion in respect of quality of their competence, knowledge, preparedness, will power and vision. 
The quality at the level of inputs, process has not been attended too properly and consequently the 
managers of teacher education have been averse to evolving realistic parameters for judging, 
evaluating and maintaining the norms of quality in these areas. The teachers have not been given 
exposure to viable programmes of quality assurance in this regard. 

2. Professional Development 

Teaching is considered to be a noble profession. It is one of those occupations which confer 
special privileges and obligations on those who practice it. The professional development of the 
teacher is mainly concerned with the competencies, commitment and value-frames associated with 
teacher work whereas in the present scenario, teaching work is confined only to lectures and dictating 
notes. For the professional development, the teachers should be dedicated towards their profession 
and should be sensitive to their day-to-day problems. 

3. Raising the Economic Status 

To attract quality teachers in teaching profession, salary and other conditions must be 
sufficiently satisfying as compared to other types of employment requiring comparable levels of 
training. It is true that an academic profession is not as well paid as other top professions. This results 
in brain-drain to the western countries as they pay high salaries and better living condition to good 
quality teachers. Thus, if the economic status of teachers is raised it will certainly motivate teachers to 
be true to their profession. 

4. Brand Inequity 

There is public private dichotomy in teacher education. There is pathetic indifference in 
public sector institutions and rampant commercialization in private sector. The teacher education 
degrees conferred by the various universities and institutions are non comparable. Are Teacher 
Eligibility Tests (TETs), State Eligibility Tests (SETs), and National Eligibility Tests (NETs) the 
solutions? If the inputs and processes are evidently wanting, then how can the quality of the product 
be ensured. 

5. Poor Integration of Skills 

The term skill has become a misnomer, particularly, in Education. All the skills such as Life 
skills Techno-pedagogic skills, Techno-savvy skills, Info-Savvy skills, Emotional skills, Human 
Development skills, Spiritual skills need to be integrated in teacher education. 
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6. Mismatch between Supply and Demand 

There is imbalance in supply and demand between regions and geographical areas as well as 
between subject specializations which have made it further acute by unemployment of quality 
teachers. It is surprising to note that for one vacant post of a teacher at least more than hundred 
applicants apply for the post. Besides, a number of these professionally trained graduates are on a 
long wait for job and remain unemployed. The situation is becoming much more distressful when we 
find that even the apex level institution such as NCTE has not been able to effectively regulate the 
demand and supply of the respective seekers of teaching positions at school education. 

7. Identity Crisis 

Self disclosure done by the teacher educational institutes is very poor and unauthentic. There 
is faulty identification with teacher education. There are non-existent entitles. Unique identifiers need 
to be worked out. 

8. Little Choice Base 

There is a need to employ Choice Based Credit System (CBCS) in Teacher Education, which 
can be realised through e-platform, and amalgamation of various modes, such as F2F, Distance 
education and e-education. 

9. Illusive Laboratories 

The various laboratories of the teacher education institutions, namely Science Lab, 
psychology Lab, Work-Experience lab (SUPW Lab), Guidance and Counselling lab. Educational 
Technology Lab, Computer Lab and Language Lab are either not there or are in very bad shape. 

10. Insufficient Practice Teaching 

Though a sizable number of innovative approaches of teaching-=leaming have surfaced, such 
as, participatory, holistic, activity based, constructivist interdisciplinary, the practice teaching is 
largely obsolete and primitive. Bloom taxonomy of Instructional Objectives has become more or less 
stagnant. There is need to enhance the taxonomy, by further differentiating and adding domains. The 
lesson designs ought to be comprehensive of all the domains (Khan, 201 1) 5 . There is only little theory 
practice nexus. Experimenters, as well as, problems are many, whereas, the labs are wanting. 

11. Lack of Provision of Basic Infrastructure to teachers in Universities and CTEs 

What quality we can expect, when the universities and CTEs are not able to provide and fulfil 
even the minimum basic requirements to the teaching staff, such as infrastructure and a suitable place 
to sit in the departments premises. 

12. Invalid Recognition and Accreditation 

There are questions on recognition of teacher educational institutes. There are questions on 
inputs and processes of teacher education. There are questions even on accreditation of teacher 
education institutions. Nalanda University was having a much better profile and grade than the highest 
grade modem universities. 

13. Need for Overhauling and Re-defining the Curriculum 

The curriculum, content of the course, objectives etc. need thorough overhauling and 
revamping. If we examine the curricular changes at the primary, secondary and tertiary teacher 
preparation stages, only some additions, deletions have been done and not a drastic change is 
attempted. The courses should be redesigned in such a manner so as to enable a teacher-trainee to see 
clearly how the colleges of teacher education and the school can contribute towards the transformation 
of our society. They should understand their roles in National reconstruction. 

14. Problems of Wastage and Stagnation 

The present teacher trainees are aimlessly entering in the teacher education institutions to get 
certificates. Some take this course after booking seats in other countries. Thre are no research studies 
to reveal the situation. Studies on the wastage and stagnation at the teacher preparation level are very 
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few and also there is little evidence on the impact of such courses on family life and wellbeing. 

15. Erosion of Values 

Value erosion among the students and youth is a matter of concern today. There is steady 
deterioration of respect for teachers in the society. For this, each teacher should be accountable, 
responsible, disciplined and must develop high competence in the profession and visionary outlook. 

16. Linkages and Co-ordination 

The present teacher education scenario is marked by absence of linkages and co-ordination 
between the teacher education institution and teachers employed at various levels of education. The 
institutions associated with teacher education work in complete isolation which can be considered as a 
bottleneck in ensuring quality in teacher education. The training institutions and the practicing schools 
lack co-ordination on account of which proper training is not provided to the trainees teachers. 

17. Management of Teacher Education 

Management aims at deriving maximum benefits from minimum inputs. The scarce means 
and resources which can be alternatively deployed for improving teacher education should be 
carefully utilised. The teacher who has to manage the system needs to be properly educated. One of 
the objectives of educational management is to improve the quality of teacher education by inducting 
new concepts of quality such as that of Total Quality Management (TQM). 

18. Novel Innovations in Teacher Education 

The rapidly developing format of communication technology in the today’s world demands a 
use of hi-tech system in the field of teacher education. The methods and strategies used for transacting 
the curriculum should adopt a multimode approach. The approaches should be incorporated with the 
traditional lecture methods usually employed and transacting the curriculum. The new trends in the 
field of teacher education such as the use of computers, internet, teleconferencing, Edu-Sat, 
Information Technology etc. should be encouraged. 

Factors that make the Present Teacher Education Programmes Ineffective and Obsolete 

The following are the factors that make the present teacher education programmes ineffective: 

• The programmes of teacher education are not at all satisfactory and the same was stated by various 
Commissions and Committees constituted from time to time. The teacher education is under a 
severe strain from the global and national changes taking place. 

• Quality issues of the teacher education programmes can be examined by analysing the quality of 
input, quality of process and quality of output. This can be stated in terms of quality of content and 
technique of teacher training, the quality of teacher educators, the quality of infrastructure and the 
quality of curriculum etc. Any lacunae in the above mentioned quality determinants will directly 
influence the effectiveness of the teacher education programmes. 

• Impact of globalization and privatisation has increased competition everywhere. In this era of 
globalization, most of the teacher educational institutions face difficulty in surviving. Hence 
immediate steps have to be taken by these teacher educational institutions for survival and growth. 
Various measures have to be taken by these educational institutions in imparting quality education 
for student teachers in order to survive in this competitive era. 

• The present teacher education programmes does not have any linkages with schools, industry, other 
teacher institutions, institutions of higher learning and the community. 

• Curriculum reforms and pedagogic reforms are not coping with the rate of advancement of 
knowledge, besides varied packages of curriculum followed by different affiliating universities. 

• Mushroom growth of ill-equipped, ill-provided and ill planned teacher education colleges has led to 
the production of ineffective teachers. 

• Internal institutional politics and professional jealousy among the teaching staff of the teacher 
educational institutions has played havoc with the careers of deserving g teacher candidates in their 
next promotion, as a result of which the standard and quality of the present teacher education 
programmes has deteriorated 
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• Selection and recruitment of undeserving candidates for the coveted post of Assistant Professors in 
the Central Universities and State universities is being done on the basis of caste, creed influence 
that the candidates wields, religion etc, and sometimes political interference, the same is being done 
for admission of students and for the recognition of the institution. 

• Increasing competition due to privatization of education has caused tremendous pressure on the 
process of admission. 

• Poor quality of teacher training due to poor learning resources and with higher teacher educator- 
student teachers’ ratio. 

• Very poor assessment and accreditation, appraisal and monitoring systems. 

• Lack of preparation of the teacher trainees with regard to the contemporary glob al and National 
issues. 

• Dynamics of the school and society are not reflect ed in teacher training and thus the teachers 
produced are rendered incapable of coping with the changing times. 

• Lack of committed and dedicated teacher educators and appointment of unqualified or under-= 
qualified teacher educators. 

• Evaluation system is qualitatively poor and corrupt. 

• Absence of constructive and applied research opportunities in the field of teacher education. 

• The syllabus of B.Ed. and M.Ed. course- work makes the course more examination oriented and not 
oriented for professional preparation. 

• Too much gap between theory and practice in current teacher education programmes. 

• No intensive microteaching and macro-teaching practice to understand and learn the teaching skills. 

• No research exposure to teacher trainees and no interaction with the community. 

• No post-internship training after completing the teacher training course as it is compulsory for other 
professional courses like Medicine, Management and Law. 

• Lack of involvement of teacher trainees, school teachers, teacher educators, research scholars and 
principals/administrators of teacher education institutes in framing polices with regard to teacher 
education. 

• Skill of Teaming to learn’ is lacking among teacher and teacher educators. 

• Non-availability of financial grants from the Central and Stat governments. 

• Teacher education institutions do not have link with their similar institutions and do not involve 
themselves in consultant jobs for the government or other private agencies. 

• Absence of any Research University which focuses primarily on research in teacher education. 

• Inadequate number of Centres for Advanced Studies in Education. 

• The duration of the B.Ed. and M.Ed. courses and duration of these should be increased to two 

years. 

• Lack of comprehensive and proper assessment and accreditation of the B.Ed. and M.Ed. degree 
colleges by NAAC and NCTE. 

• Commercialization of present teacher education system should be stopped immediately. 

• Very important and significant point is that Teacher education through correspondence or any other 
distance education modes should not be allowed for first degree that is B. Ed. or Diploma which is 
D. Ed. in teacher education, which qualifies a person to teach in the school system. This is because 
the distance mode of education is not suitable for developing practical skills, needed for a teacher. 

• Obsolete Examination system is followed in the present teacher education, which should be revised. 

• No separate curriculum and syllabus for in-service and pre-service teacher programmes, as both in- 
service and pre-service teachers have different types of professional experiences and exposure 
during the pursuance of their academic careers. 

• Major objectives of both in-service and pre-service teacher education programmes should be strictly 
based on recommendations of National regulatory bodies such as NCTE, UGC, NAAC and AICTE. 

• Obsolete and outdated methods of teaching are being followed to teach to B. Ed., D. Ed. and M. Ed. 
classes. Some new and innovative methods of teaching should be adopted to teach these students. 
Innovative methods of teaching like use of ICTs and other modem Camcorder like tools can be used 
to teach these classes. 
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Present Scenario of Quality in Teacher Education 

Our present teacher education system is deteriorating day by day and there is a need for a 
drastic change in all the spheres of Teacher Education so as to facilitate the teacher to face the 
challenges of the dynamic world with confidence. Quality in teacher education programmes refers to 
the totality of features and characteristics of the student teacher acquired as a result of the teachers 
education programme. Quality in teacher education can be indicated by the education and 
qualification of the products of the institution i.e. the student teachers. Quality begets quality only 
when a quality institution with the set standard of quality training is encouraged by setting input 
norms both for staff and trainees. Quality teachers are produced by quality education that they have 
achieved through their education and training. Quality teacher are well informed and have updated 
knowledge about the various current happenings taking place in the field of teacher education. The 
quality teacher are cultured, well behaved, well mannered, and possesses a decent and integrated 
personality, which is warm, empathetic and ethical. Quality teacher should have an emancipated 
vision, objective, and should be able to rise above narrow bigotry, artificial boundaries of religion, 
caste, creed gender, linguistic and geographical belongingness, social mores, cultural traditions and 
forms and should treat all students fairly and equally. A quality teacher should be able to create an 
egalitarian society and should be able to create equality of opportunities for all his students (Khan, 
2012) 6 . Quality teachers should be able to realize and achieve the best of potential hidden in them. 
Enlightened, Empowered and emancipated teachers should lead the societies in their march towards 
better and higher quality of life, 

Basic Problem: Lack of Quality Assurance Mechanism in Teacher Educational Institutions 

The Teacher education System in India lacks a well defined strategy for maintenance and 
assurance of quality measures contrary to yesteryears achievements. Certain unethical practices by 
some private teacher educational institutions have quality concerns in teacher education sector. The 
Supreme Court’s scrapping of 94 private universities in Chattisgarh in the year 2005 is one the 
shocking incidents as well as eye opener for higher education policy makers. Since then regulation of 
the private institutions has been a major concern. But unfortunately not much has been learnt and 
higher education is being seen as a muddy patch because of lack of clear cut policy. The faculty 
scenario in the teacher educational institutions remains grim. Assessment and accreditation of these 
TEIs is far from satisfactory. Since 1994, NAAC has only accredited 179 universities and 5156 
colleges as on July, 2013. Out of nearly 700 universities in India currently, the number of accredited 
universities ands colleges is dismal. On the one hand, we frantically try to find our higher education 
institutions in the World ranking of universities whereas the parameters and criteria adopted for 
World ranking of universities have not been given due attention. Research is one of the areas which is 
of utmost concern. The qualities of PhDs produced are hardly up to the mark. This is high time when 
we take stock of the quality of PhDs being produced by our Universities. Student evaluation of 
teachers which is one of the most important parameters for assessment in developed countries has 
remained only confined to discussion level. Such a concept has not been received well by the teaching 
community in India. The pedagogy adopted by our teacher educational institutions remains traditional 
and integration of ICT in the teaching learning process which can revolutionise the classroom 
teaching still remains elusive. 

Dimensions of Quality in Teacher Education 

For enhancement of total quality in teacher education, the educational institutions and 
universities should follow the certain standard parameters in admission procedure to take the quality 
intake of students, quality faculty, appropriate teaching pedagogy, quality infrastructure, quality 
control and proper leadership and management etc. 

The following are the important dimensions of Quality enhancement in teacher education: 

• Quality thinkers as quality policy makers. 

• Quality policies. 

• Quality curriculum designers. 

• Quality curriculum transactions. 

• Quality infrastructure and teacher-learning resources. 
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• Quality selection procedure for staff and students. 

• Quality knowledge and skill development. 

• Quality communication skills ands personality development. 

• Quality monitoring system, appraisal, assessment and accreditation. 

• Quality guidance and counselling services. 

• Quality links and community work. 

• Quality consultation services. 

• Quality links with peer institutions. 

• Quality placement services. 

• Quality teacher training institutions. 

• Quality co-curricular activities and extra-curricular activities. 

• Quality school experience or Internship training programme. 

• Quality in-service training programmes. 

• Quality parent-teacher associations. 

• Quality examination system. 

• Quality recruitment and selection of quality teachers. 

• Quality research and development activities in area of teacher education and other allied areas of 
higher education. 

• Quality financial grants and funding. 

• Quality in teaching Methodology. 

• Quality in evaluation procedure. 

• Quality provision of teaching-learning environment. 

• Quality placement of teachers. 

• Quality coordination and leadership. 

• Quality in teachers’ internship. 

• Quality in teachers’ training Institution. 

• Proper educational management and control. 

• Provision of common administrative system. 

• Quality assessment and accreditation of teacher educational institutions. 

• Quality alumni association. 

Quality Indicators in Teacher Education 

To assess the quality of teacher education institutions, certain quality indicators are to be 
considered. NAAC (2004) 11 has identified seven core indicators for quality teacher education 
which are as follows. 

i) Curriculum planning and design, which includes goal orientation curriculum development, 
programme options, academic flexibility and feedback mechanism 

ii) Curriculum transaction and Evaluation which includes admission process, catering to diverse 
needs, teaching-learning process, teacher quality, evaluation of teaching, evaluation of learning, 
and examination reforms. 

iii) Research, Development and Extension, which includes promotion of research, research output, 
publication output, consultancy, extension activities, participation in extension and linkages. 

iv) Infrastructure and Learning Resources which includes physical facilities, maintenance of 
facilities. 

v) Student Support and Progression which includes student profile, student progression, student 
support and student activities. 

vi) Organization and Management which includes goal orientation and decision making, 
organization structure, powers and functions of functionaries, perspective planning, human 
power planning and recruitment, performance appraisal, staff development programmes, 
resource mobilization and financial management. 

vii) Healthy Practices which includes total quality management, innovations, value-based education, 
social responsibilities and citizenship roles, overall development and institutional ambience and 
initiatives. 
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Quality refers to basic and essential character, the distinguishing element or characteristic of a 
product, service, organization or entity. Quality is matter of perception — it is relative, subjective, 
and attainable, measured inferentially, and is applicable to the system and its parts. Providing 
quality teacher education to large numbers at affordable costs is the primary concern of 
developing countries. If the expectation of the schools, students, parents and the society are met 
that indicates that the right type of teachers have been prepared by the teacher education 
institutions to impart quality education. The three aspects to be managed are academic, 
administrative and financial as well as the human and physical resources. In other words, 
management of input-process-product is of utmost concern of the system of teacher education. 

Assurance of Quality Enhancement in Teacher Education Programmes 

Quality has become a defining element of education in the 21 st century in the context of new 
social realities. The information communication revolution, the knowledge economy and 
globalization have up to great extent influenced the next society. How to provide quality teacher 
education to large numbers at affordable costs is the primary concern of most of the developing 
countries. Quality makes education ass much socially relevant as it is personally indispensable to the 
individuals. In this sense quality becomes the defining element of education. In this context, quality 
and excellence should be the vision of every teacher educational institutions including teacher 
education. Acquisition of quality and excellence is the great challenge faced by all teacher education 
institutions (Khan, 20 12) 6 . Quality can be enhanced in all teacher education programmes through 
maintaining the standard of admission procedures, selection of faculty, effective teaching technology 
and methodology, effective curriculum, adequate infrastructure, proper academic environment, proper 
supervision and inspection, adequate funds and effective management and control etc. There are some 
important ways through which quality can be enhanced in teacher education institutions which is 
following: 

1. Teacher education like higher education and technical education must be responsibility of the 
Central government. 

2. Uniformity among teacher education institutions must be ensured and maintained in terms of 
curriculum, duration and timings of the programme. 

3. Curriculum development should look after the financial requirements of the institutions. 

4. Teacher educators must be well qualified and experienced with language proficiency 

5. Privatization of teacher education should be regulated. 

6. Institutes of low standards should be reformed or closed. 

7. Conditions of affiliation should be made strict. 

8. Regular and rigorous inspection by NCTE should be done on a regular basis. 

9. Selection procedure must be improved and interviews, group discussion along with common 
entrance test and marks should be introduced. 

10. Duration of teacher education should be increased to two years. 

1 1 . More emphasis should be given on practice teaching till mastery is reached with appropriate 
feedback. 

12. Internship should be of sufficient time that is of least six months, and student teachers must be 
exposed to the full functioning of the school. 

13. Evaluation in teacher education should be objective, reliable and valid. 

14. Teacher pupil ratio should be ideal. 

15. Several typed of co-curricular activities should be included in the curriculum. 

16. Professional development of teacher educators should be an ongoing process. 

17. Refresher courses should be organized frequently for teacher educators. 

18. Research in teacher education should be improved and encouraged. 

Quality Assurance through National Assessment and Accreditation Council (NAAC) 

All over the world, since 1980, expansion of the system of higher education was coupled with 
mounting criticisms about the quality of education. As a result of this establishment of quality 
assurance agencies has become a world- wide phenomenon. India joined this trend in 1994 by 
establishing NAAC on the recommendation of NPE 1986. The primary objective of establishment of 
NAAC is to assess and accredit institutions of liberal arts, sciences and other disciplines in order to 
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help these institutions to work continuously to improve the quality of education, through self- 
evaluation of performance of an institution and/or its units based on self-study and peer review 
through defined criteria. Accreditation is the certification given by NAAC, which is valid for a period 
of five years. The process of assessment followed by NAAC is in accordance with the internationally 
accepted practice with certain modification to suit the Indian context. For quality assurance of teacher 
education institutions, the NAAC and NCTE have entered into a Memorandum of Understanding 
(MoU) for executing the process of assessment and accreditation of all teacher education institutions 
coming under the provision of the NCTE. The three-stage process for assessment and accreditation is 
as follows: 

• Preparation of the Self-appraisal Report by the teacher education institution for submission to 
NAAC. 

• Validation of the Self-appraisal Report by peers visiting the institution and 

• The final decision of NAAC based on the Self-appraisal Report and the recommendations of the 
team of peers. 

NAAC as an apex body for Quality Assurance of institutions of higher learning in India, has 
so far accredited 257 Universities and 6472 colleges (includes 2 nd and 3 rd cycle) in the country as on 
July 08, 2013.The quality consciousness of Teacher Education Institutions is high among the 
autonomous colleges and its effective functioning-by regularly sending their Annual Quality 
Assurance Reports (AQARS) as per the NAAC guidelines. 

NAAC has been promoting three major concepts for quality sustenance and quality 
enhancement systems in the accredited institutions as post accreditation initiatives in the recent years: 

i) Student Participation in Quality Assurance (SPQA). 

ii) Best Practices fro Quality Improvement (BPQI). 

iii) Internal Quality Assurance Cell (IQAC). 

Although India has made significant progress in teacher education in terms of quantitative 
expansion but it lack behind in qualitative achievements. One of the studies conducted by NAAC after 
assessing a number of institutions, it was found that the curricula followed is outadte4ed and have not 
been revised for two or three decades. Our teacher education system is extremely rigid and highly 
compartmentalized. There is no academic flexibility in curricular renderings. Curriculum over the 
years has become socially irrelevant for which it needs revisions. 

NAAC in its assessment found that in majority of institutions, there is an acute faculty 
shortage. The method of teaching is teacher-centric and not student centric. Teaching is imparted only 
through lecture method. 

NAAC also made an assessment that there are no adequate books in the library, no computer 
facility, no audio-visual aids in the institutions. At the same time insufficient staff quarters, inadequate 
laboratory and lack of teaching-learning materials as a whole were obstructing the progress. There is 
very little ICT enabled teaching, possibly due to resource crunch. NAAC has revealed that research is 
the weakest link in the quality of teacher educational institutions of India. It was also found that ten 
percent of the institutions have no formal and informal arrangements for counselling. There is limited 
provision for students welfare. 

Strategies Adopted for improving the Quality of Present Teacher Education programmes 

There is an urgent need to rectify the weaknesses prevailing in the present teacher education 
programmes in order to develop quality and competence among prospective teachers so that they may 
be able to fulfil their changed roles and responsibilities effectively and successfully: 

1. The entrance test for selecting B.Ed. students should test the aptitude for teaching, Intelligence, 
reasoning, general awareness, knowledge of the subject matter followed by group 
discussion/interview; 

2. In order to provide to provide actual school experience for teacher trainees, internship along with 
practice teaching may be introduced. They can learn a number of activities like maintaining 
students register, conducting morning assembly, involving co-curricular activities, handling 
indiscipline, organization of school activities and programmes. These experiences are not 
possible in hurriedly conducting teaching practice; 

3. There is a need to pay much more emphasis on affective aspects for the purpose of developing 
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among trainees the qualities such as empathy, healthy attitude towards profession, society and 
higher moral values; 

4. Infra-structural facility is the basic requirement of any quality educational institution. There is 
urgent need to improve the infra-structure of teacher training institutions and equip them with 
good facilities and quality instructional material. Moreover, secondary schools should be attached 
to teachers’ training institutions as their laboratories for better coordination and cooperation; 

5. The teachers’ training programme must equip the prospective teacher to handle the special groups 
to make the concept of integrated education a success. In post PWD Act 1995 it has become more 
pertinent and desirable; 

6. There is need for comprehensive review of the curriculum of teacher education having a tilt 
towards practical aspects rather than theoretical dominance; 

7. The system of evaluation in teachers’ training must be based on continuous evaluation to make it 
more objective and transparent. Moreover, it will ensure regular un-interrupted attendance; 

8. Effective formulation of any policy is not possible until it is supported by empirical findings. 
Same is true in case of teacher education. As many as 479 studies have been conducted by 
various institutions on Teacher Education reported by five Educational surveys edited by Buch, 
M. B (1974, 1979, 1987, and 1991) and NCERT (1997). It is strange that most of the findings of 
these research studies were not taken into consideration in formulation of Teacher Education 
policies for its improvement. Efforts should be made to share and disseminate the findings of 
studies to the policy makers; 

9. Privatization has posed many challenges by accommodating the rapidly increasing number of 
prospective teachers. The government and regulatory bodies must ensure high quality of teachers’ 
training. There is an urgent need to implement objective and transparent procedure while granting 
recognition to such self-financed institutions; 

10. Use of computers and mass communication is inevitable in the present age. Therefore, 
educational technology must be an integral part of teachers training programmes; 

1 1 . The accreditation of the teachers’ training institutions is necessary to ensure quality of teachers; 

12. Special emphasis must be given to the training of students in successful and purposeful use of the 
methods and technologies for effective teaching learning process; 

13. Training in co-curricular activities should also be emphasized in teachers’ training institutions to 
train them handle such activities in actual school conditions; 

14. Universal values need to be included in teachers’ training programme so as to be transferred to 
the younger generations; 

15. The various universities while selecting the students to the B.Ed. course for affiliated colleges, 
must take into account the teaching subjects opted for by the students and the subjects studies at 
graduation level; 

16. Compulsory attendance laws should be strictly implemented. The NCTE and respective 
universities must ensure 75% mandatory attendance; 

17. A system of supervision by the university authorities can improve the functioning of teachers’ 
training departments/institutions; 

18. Scarcity of teacher educators in teachers’ training institutions is hampering the quality of 
teaching. Therefore, the system of recruitment of teachers be expedited by the competent 
authorities; 

19. Keeping in view the stress, anxiety and frustration due to several factors prevalent in our society 
the adolescents are more prone to antisocial and deviant behaviour. In certain cases, a difficult 
paper or failure in examination may lead them to commit suicide. In such a situation, it seems 
pertinent that the prospective teachers must be trained in guidance and counselling to manage 
such students as well as their parents; 

20. The burgeoning population of India negates all the developmental measures. This is a serious 
problem and needs to be tackled in a more comprehensive manner. Teachers’ have to play a 
positive role in helping students to realize the gravity and manage the problem in future as 
responsible citizens. Therefore, teachers’ training programmes must incorporate population 
education to equip prospective teacher as torch bearer of family planning and population control; 

21. The report of World Health Organization (WHO) portrays a gloomy picture of the health status of 
Indians. Illiteracy, ignorance, poverty, lack of awareness and non-availability of health services 
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to the poor living in the slums and rural areas are the serious problems of the Indian society. 

Teachers and educational institutions can play an important role in this regard; 

22. Developing a good character, sense of professional ethics and personal discipline. 

Conclusion 

The development of any nation rests on the shoulders of its teachers, because they shape the 
youth in the classrooms into scholars and able teachers. Thus the quality of teachers is directly 
dependent on the quality of teacher education. The quality of education we provide to our children 
depends on the quality of education of teachers we inject into the education system, which in turn 
depends on the quality of teacher education programmes. Only competent, committed and resourceful 
teachers can give quality education. Quality is not just the quantum of knowledge imparted to students 
but also the effectiveness with which they are able to apply that knowledge in meeting the challenges 
of tomorrow. For this there is an urgent need for a comprehensive review of the curriculum. There is a 
urgent need for providing quality training to teachers in community health, guidance and counselling, 
research, strategies, competitions, personal development and student support services. Training in the 
use of ICTs ahs become a major priority for teachers both at National as well as at global level. A well 
developed programme of professional development is therefore, required to enable the teacher 
educators to develop these skills. In fact the very purpose of teacher education is to produce teachers 
who have professional competencies. The role of teachers is no longer confined to teaching alone. 
They need to be thorough professional, fully equipped with high academic standard, pedagogical and 
practical skills. Recognising the global perspectives in education, the Jacques Delores Commission in 
its report “Learning: The Treasure Within” (UNESCO, 1996) highlights challenges that are to be 
responded by the teacher and teacher preparation system. The programmes of teacher education for 
various stages need to be restructured and modernized in their input, process and output to make the 
system quality-oriented. In-fact enhancement or improvement of quality of teacher education is a 
difficult task. There is urgent need to look afresh at the teacher education programmes and strategies 
and test whether they are effective. 

The importance of providing quality teacher training is also reflected in the Supreme Court 
judgement. A piece thereof may be quoted here as, “Teachers should be subjected to rigorous training 
with rigid scrutiny of efficiency. This training needs to have greater relevance to the needs of the day. 
The ill trained or substandard teachers would be detrimental to our educational system if not a 
punishment to our children. The government and the university must, thereof, take care to see that 
inadequacy in the training of teachers is not compounded by any extraneous consideration”. 

The job of the teacher training institutions is to instil quality training through quality 
education, to preach universal brotherhood, develop a sense of patriotism, encourage them to be 
innovative and acquire holistic knowledge. Teacher training institutions should be open to all, 
irrespective of caste, creed, religion, sex or status. Politicians with questionable ethics, unscrupulous 
money launderers, self-proclaimed religious leaders, uncommitted, self-serving socialites and pseudo- 
intellectuals, should be kept out of the field. Only then the quality of teacher education will improve 
and would set new standards and benchmarks. 

The quality of teacher education can be improved by implementing these important dimensions 
such as proper admission procedures, proper recruitment of teacher educators, adequate teaching 
pedagogy, systematic evaluation and continuous supervision and inspection by higher authorities etc. 
Therefore today there is an urgent need of quality enhancement and management in teacher education 
so as to face the present problems and challenges with confidence. Indeed, there is an urgent need of 
drastic modifications and changes in educational administration and planning, educational 
management and supervision, teaching-methodology, admission system, evaluation procedures and 
selection of faculty etc., to enhance the quality and standard of present teacher education system. We 
can manage and maintain the quality in teacher education by following the above mentioned quality 
indicators. The total quality in teacher education can be enhanced and maintained by the proper and 
rigid inspection by National Council of Teacher Education (NCTE) and National Assessment and 
Accreditation Council (NAAC). 
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Abstract 

Rabindranath Tagore is a class by himself. Being the minstrel of Mother India, he occupies a 
frontal position in the galaxy of the prophets of Humanism. The popularity of his writings 
shows that there is neither East nor West in the realm of spirit, and that his work meets a 
general want and satisfies a universal demand. His translated version of Bengali ‘Gitanjali’ to 
English version is a manuscript of countless poetic epics. It is much more than a compilation of 
poems. The social, spiritual, philosophical and moral facets of life have been vividly sculptured 
here. 'Gitanjali' reflects his desperate efforts to see the world to live in peace and harmony in 
reality. Tagore’s goal was to channelize the stream of spiritualism which can free human soul 
from all bondage and pettiness of the world, which, on the other way, foster the values of 
humanity and bring happiness in the mankind. This paper is an attempt to get a glimpse of 
Tagore’s artistry in blending his thoughts of mysticism and humanism in a perfect way. 

Introduction 

Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘Gitanjali’, or the ‘Song Offerings’ is an unique piece of rhythmic 
prose. It explains how mankind can be united by the religious bond of love and compassion. Tagore is 
a mystic, but he differs from the other mystics in as much as he never advocates a renunciation of life. 
Rather, he accepts life, and enjoys the manifold beauties of life and nature enthusiastically. To him, 
God is omnipotent. God is not to be found in the temple or through the secluded life of an ascetic, but 
through love and service of our fellow-men. He asserts that the spiritual bond of love and worship 
should ultimately culminate in service to humanity. Participation in the humble activities of daily life 
is essential for God -realisation. 

Poems of ‘Gitanjali’ resonates the philosophy of Gita, Upanishads and Vaishnavism. He was 
a humanist in its true sense. The unique way of placing humanity above all is the distinct quality of 
his work, which has won universal appeal irrespective of caste, creed, gender, race etc. 

‘Gitanjali’ is a collection of English poems and this is the translated version of Bengali poems 
by Tagore. It reveals his tremendous intellectual depth and variety. ‘Gitanjali’ was first published in 
England in 1912. This English volume, although it shares the name of one of Tagore’s earlier volumes 
of Bengali verse, is actually comprised of poems from several of Tagore’s previous volumes of 
Bengali poetry. 

There are 103 poems in the English Gitanjali, but only 53 of these poems have been taken 
from the Bengali original. The other poems, translated into English, include 16 from ‘Gitimalya’, 16 
from ‘Naivedya’, 11 from ‘Kheya’, 3 from ‘Shishu’, 1 from ‘Chaitali’, 1 from ‘Kalpana’, 1 from 
‘Utsarga’, 1 from ‘Smaran’ and 1 from Tagore’s symbolic drama ‘Achalayatan’. The total number 
becomes 104, because of the two poems taken from ‘Naivedya’ have been translated into English as 
one poem (No. 95, ‘I was not aware of the moment when I first crossed the threshold of this life’). 
Here, Tagore heavily altered the structure and the content of the poems. His Bengali poems, though 
hurriedly and somewhat amateurishly translated into English, were re -born in the process. 

The entire work of ‘Gitanjali’ is suffused with divine presence and the human yearning for 
union with the divine. The very opening line reflects the inner harmony that the poet has experienced 
with the Supreme. The line is an outburst of intense pleasure that has been conferred upon him. 

‘'Thou hast made me endless such is thy pleasure. 

This frail vessel thou emptiest again and again, and fillest it ever with fresh life’ . 

‘Thou’ is the inspiring agent and ‘thy’ here becomes the poetic inspiration. We see that the 
poet here starting at the peak of inspiration. The human body is the temple of soul, the human soul is 
the temple of God. The human soul has no significance unless it is inhabited or ‘filled’ by the spirit. In 
this way, the poet gets an ‘endless’ life., that is, immortality. In accordance with the Vaishnava 
philosophy, the phenomenal world in which the individual plays his obscure part is the Lila or drama 
of the Supreme. 

‘At the immortal touch of the hands my little heart loses its limit in joy and gives birth to 
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utterance ineffable’ and to know this is to participate in the total joy of the cosmic play and give 
utterance to the joy in ineffable song. The poet here experiences eternity by the ‘immortal’ touch of 
God and the feeling is extra-sensory. The words are an outburst endeavouring to articulate the intense 
pleasure of being touched by Divinity. No. 88 of ‘Gitanjali’ - 

“Deity of the ruined temple ! The broken strings of Vina sing no more your praise. The bells 
in the evening proclaim not your time of worship. The air is still and silent about you” - 

attracts our attention in the presence of spiritual idealism by regurgitating all our narrow- 
minded tendencies and motives for the betterment of our inner constitution. These kind of verses 
provoke us in other words to reassert ourselves and ultimately raise the question - ‘of what avail are 
tons and tons of prayers offered in worship in holy shrines if and if thy soul has no purity, subjectivity 
and neutrality ?’ Tagore, has overwhelmed us with all such powerful writings, so that we do not only 
rely on the symbolic representations of worship. Rather we get bound to ponder over the question 
that, what is worship of God in actuality ? The answer in this perspective would obviously be, serving 
humanity is the best way of worshipping God. 

The poet seems to be religious and God-fearing person. He follows every command of his 
Lord. His Lord has asked him to sing. The command touched his heart and tears started flowing. The 
poet feels much delighted to sing praises unto the Lord Almighty and feels relieved when he sing out 
his heart to the Lord. 

‘When thou commandest me to sing it seems that my hearts 
would break with pride; and I look to 

thy face, and tears come to my eyes’ 

Drunk with the joy of singing I forget myself and call thee 
Friends who art my Lord’. (No. 2) 

The poet was so much drunk and moved in singing praises to the Lord for his grace on him, 
that he forgets himself and considers him as a friend of the Lord. 

As a poet, Tagore sets for himself a definite objective, ‘that is, to sing about the tremendous 
mystical experiences of the sages. These experiences, which can have no rationality, and can, not be 
logically understood, have an irresistible appeal for him essentially because of the unique similarity 
between the sensibilities of the ancient sages and that of the poet who acknowledges that, “in the 
depth of my unconsciousness rings the cry I want thee, only thee” (No. 38). 

Much of Tagore’s ideology came from Upanishads and his own beliefs that God can be found 
through personal purity and service to others. He stressed the need for new world order based on 
transitional values and ideas, and the faith in ‘the unity of consciousness’. ‘Gitanjali’ is a great 
document of intuitive faith and reads like the Bhagwat Gita on one hand and Psalms of the Old 
Testament on the other. It can be a synthesis of all that is best in the mystical experiences of the east 
and the west. As the biographical details confirm, the poet had heard the call of the ‘Ineffable Person’ 
at a very young age and he took a vow to define the infinite possibilities of man and the innermost 
quest ‘to meet one day the life within’, and to unite with the ‘unbroken perfection’. 

To accrue that ‘Gitanjali’ is a transcript of mystical experiences without being conceived in 
imagination would be to deny the essential fact that he is a poet first - 
‘I know thou takest pleasure in my singing. 

I know that only as a singer I come before thy presence’ (No. 2) 

Rather, like a true poet he reaches the mystical consciousness through the transfigured senses 
of taste, sound, touch, sight and celebrates that knowledge in his poetry. He openly declares. 

‘No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. 

The delights of sight and hearing and touch will bear thy delight’. (No. 73). 

Once this experience is attained, even the outer world unfolds new meanings. The whole 
world becomes ‘open letter of Lord’. These experiences cannot be defined rationally or appreciated 
logically. Hence, he uses the expressions, ‘I know not’, ‘I feel’. Let me consider the following lines 
from Gitanjali, No. 57. 

“ the sky opens, the wind runs wild, laughter passes over the earth. 

The butterflies spread their sails, on the sea of light. Lilies and jasmines surge upon on the 
crest of the waves of light”. 

The experiences through the senses gradually intensify the poet’s inner awaking. His 
expanded self includes life of all kinds outside self, of all emotional states and all situations. Hence, 
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the cry : my King, thus didst press the signet of eternity upon many a fleeting moment of my life”. 

(No. 43). 

Thus, it can be seen that his work is related to his Vaishnava faith. He adheres to the doctrine 
of Bhakti, and blended his mysticism, idealism and his intense love of liberty. His poetry swings 
between two poles - a towering, rich imagination and a deeply-felt, intense experience. The high, 
majestic quality of his imagination combined with his personal awareness and experience makes him 
a dreamer as well as a realistic champion of humanistic values. 

Nirad C. Chaudhuri, in an essay, identifies Tagore s a combination of mystic and humanist, 
and explains it thus : 

“In the history of Hindu religious creeds, and particularly in certain folk cults, which have 
held sway among the Indian masses in the last three or four centuries, there is evidence of an intense 
faith in supra-mundane life going hand in hand with a child-like clinging to moral existence. Even 
mendicants with their backs turned on the world and going about with the beggar’s bowl have sung 
with poignant conviction about the value of life, and with equally poignant regret of its transience. In 
Tagore’s work combined with mysticism and humanism, one often detects insistent notes of these folk 
creeds”. 

That is, Tagore believed that God, nature and man required one another. Though our ultimate 
aim is to be submerged with the Supreme Divinity, we cannot avoid our mundane life. The diversified 
forms of daily life is crucial to the Supreme Beings Self-realization as between the Supreme Being 
and each human beings self sustains a cherished and personal relationship of liveliness. Thus, 
humanism and mysticism shares a supramental concord in the lines of ‘Gitanjali’. 

It would be no exaggeration to describe the manuscript of ‘Gitanjali’ as the sculpture of 
mysticism and music. William Rothenstein first read Tagore’s manuscript of ‘Gitanjali’ with W. B. 
Yeats, as he was the editor responsible for selecting and arranging, sent it to Tagore with the 
comment, “... we are not moved because of its strangeness but because we have met our own image”. 

Again, Yeats was compelled to write that the poems of ‘Gitanjali’ have ‘stirred his blood’, 
which was stagnant for years, such is the constitution of the unique verses of the book. The vision of 
existence where humanistic approach to life and spiritual insight becomes complimentary to each 
other, finds expression in ‘Gitanjali’ etched with universal appeal. In the introductory column W. B. 
Yeats writes - 

‘A tradition (Gitanjali), where poetry and religion are the same thing, ... Rabindranath Tagore, 
like Chaucer’s forerunners, writes music for his words, and one understands at every moment that he 
is so abundant, so spontaneous, so daring in his passion, so full of surprise, because he is doing 
something which has never seemed strange, unnatural or in need of defence. These verses will not lie 
in little well-printed books upon ladies’ tables, ... but, as the generations pass, travellers will hum 
them on the highway and men rowing upon rivers. Lovers, while they await one another, shall find, in 
murmuring them, this love of God a magic gulf wherein their own more bitter passion may bathe and 
renew its youth’. 

To conclude, Tagore’s handling of mysticism is in ‘Gitanjali’ is an indicator of the need for 
introspection and inner journey. And his idea of humanism is nothing but speaking of immense 
possibilities and potentialities of attaining sublime ideals in one’ s life. He wishes people to attain such 
bonding where materialistic and transient pursuits have no place. The verses of ‘Gitanjali’ thus comes 
forward with the rays of hope to architect a society - 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 

fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depths of truth; 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake”. (No. 35) 
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Arun Joshi finds the world as a “ravaged” one marked by violence and evils, corruption and 
betrayals of all kinds. He is primarily concerned with inhumanity prevalent in the post-independent 
India and one or two European countries where his characters are destined to live for sometime. He 
focuses his eyes on the corruption and the moral evils that alienate people and give them a sense of 
rootlessness and meaninglessness. The hero Sindi Oberoi in Joshi’ s novel The Foreigner is a victim of 
the ugly side of globalization. His wanderings in the US largely display social instability, rather than a 
spirit of conquest or a quest of identity. 

The “terror of life” is at the very centre of Joshi’s first novel The Foreigner. Sindi Oberoi, 
says: “I belong to the world that roared beneath my apartment window” (61). He talks about “war and 
atomic weapons” (26). To him the Americans are “atomic wizards” and “missile boys” (26) “whose 
kids they will blow up some day” (26-27). He says, “There is no end to suffering, no end to the 
struggle between good and evil” (41). Sindi sometimes feels that he “existed only for dying [. . .]” 
(61). He goes to America, Kenya and travels all over India and wherever he goes his “foreignness” 
(61) lays within him. He comments that America is “a place for well-fed automations rushing about in 
automatic cars” (88). The “terrors” he finds around him in America have made his mind “a battlefield 
where the child and the adult warred unceasingly” (127-128). To his friend, Sindi says: “[. . .] this 
country [America] is going to grind your face right into its grubby trash cans [. . .]” (154). Sindi’ s 
observations highlight the hypocrisy and degeneration of the modem, spiritually dead American 
society. The moral and the spiritual bankruptcy induced in him by the American cultural and social 
values combine with his innate cynicism, lack of parental love and affection make him “a foreigner” 
both physically as well as metaphorically. The result is that he totally alienates himself from others. 
He is trapped in his loneliness which is “accelerated by his withdrawal from the society around him” 
(Pathak, “Quest for Meaning” 47). Sitting expressionless, he watches the world go by. He has no 
religion, no permanent amorous relationship with women and no emotional human bonds. 

Not only Sindi, the other characters of Joshi also face the terror of life. They are lonely, 
frustrated and uprooted and they desperately seek the meaning and purpose of life. They deal with the 
kindred theme of man’s anguished quest for survival in life’s impasse” (Ghosh 194). Even in Joshi’s 
short stories, we find the novelist’s obsession with his terror of life. For instance, in the short story 
“Kanyakumari” the narrator presents an accurate picture of modem India which has failed pathetically 
to satisfy the aspir ations and ambitions of the growing youths. 

It is surprising to note that Joshi’s images have also an Eliotian colour. Sindi Oberoi, for 
instance, experiences a “panorama of futility” (T.S. Eliot. “Ulysses, Order of Myth”, 177). Like a 
Wastelander, Sindi remains neutral or indifferent to almost everything. His affair with Anna reminds 
us of the love depicted in Eliot’s “Portrait of a Lady”. Like Eliot’s lady, Anna too, as Sindi later 
comes to realize, does not yearn for her company but for her youth. Sindi’ s past action has been a total 
waste and he tries to redeem himself through right action. This is in accordance with what Eliot says 
in “The Dry Salvages”: “And right action is freedom / From past and future also” (Eliot. Four 
Quartets, 45). Joshi’s Boston is Eliot’s Boston of The Waste Land - insipid, sterile, degenerate, with 
no hope of resurrection. As S. Rangachari aptly remarks: “The themes of alienation, of rootlessness of 
individuals, of inanity and purposelessness of human existence, of moral vacuity, spiritual bankruptcy 
and apathy - the themes which are associated with Eliot’s early poetry figure prominent in The 
Foreigner” (1). 

Joshi tries to show how the alienated man living in a “ravaged world” loses his primeval 
innocence, freedom of choice and individual liberty. In the Edenic myth, Adam and Eve, after their 
expulsion from the garden had to lose these three blessings which they enjoyed earlier in the company 
of God. God’s curses pursued them and still those curses seem to pursue humanity. One can find a 
reflection of this in many of our existential literary works. 

Joshi shows in his novels how modem man loses his primal innocence, his freedom to choose 
and his unique individuality. His maiden novel The Foreigner which is called “one of the most 
compelling existentialist works of Indian English Fiction” (Hari Mohan Prasad, 51-52) shows how the 
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protagonist’s friend Babu Khemka who comes to America to pursue his studies loses his native 
innocence. For the first time in his life, Babu “full of typical Indian fantasies and illusions” sees “a 
glamorized foreign dreamland” (R. S. Pathak “Human Predicament”, 113). Naturally, the 
environment there corrupts him. In America, he thinks, he is in a paradise and he indulges himself in 
free-sex and fulfils all his suppressed dreams. To Sindi he says, “What is the good of coming to 
America if one is not to play around with girls?” (The Foreigner 19-20). June loves him for his natural 
innocence in his speech. She says, “For me the most confusing thing about Babu was the naivete with 
which he talked about his own feelings” (90). For Sindi, “He was like a child asking for sweets” (92). 
Sindi tells June: “His innocence was driving me to exasperation” (147). The other students pity him 
for he in his innocence has chosen June as his lady-love. When Babu is full of all kinds of plans for 
the future, Sindi, who knows his father’s character, chides him saying “It is high time you ceased to 
be an innocent little rich-father’ s-boy” (154). Without paying heed to Sindi’s advice, Babu takes to 
heavy drinking and he falls in love with June without knowing her past. Finally, he kills himself in 
frenzy when June tells him that she has been sleeping with Sindi. As Indira Bhatt and Suja Alexander 
have observed, “We notice that though Babu pretends to have embraced the American mode of life 
and values, yet cannot leave behind his ingrained Indian value vis-a-vis virtue of chastity and fidelity 
in an American girl” (22). Babu’s sense of Indianness can be seen in his fear for his father. When he 
fails in the examination, “He kept on worrying what his father would say” (The Foreigner 1 10). He 
cannot also place before his father his affairs with June. As O. P. Bhatnagar says, he is “foolish” and 
“basically a coward” (33). 

The external corruption of the US eats away Babu’s inner sap and leads him to make wrong 
choices and changes him into a “person who does not have an individuality of his own” (Indira Bhatt 
22). Sindi, clarifies to Sheila the exact reason for the alienation and the death of Babu: 

It was his innocence that killed him, Sheila [. . .] He lived in a world of dreams, in a 
world with sculpture in drawing rooms. In the end, the hard facts of life proved 
stronger than his flimsy world of dreams. His death could have been heroic. But the 
pity of it was that the dreams were not even his own - they were products of the turbid 
flotsam of a rotting social class he was supposed to perpetuate. (The Foreigner 55) 

The novel also reveals the circumstances under which Sindi Oberoi loses his innocence, his 
individuality and his powers to choose. Joshi elicits our sympathy for him by making him an orphan. 
His parents “died in an air crash near Cairo” (9) and Sindi becomes “an uprooted young man” (195) 
carrying his “foreignness” always with him (61). Wherever Sindi goes, he faces “the terrors of life” 
and he looks as a “baffled” (4) “stranger” (4). The promiscuous environment in which he lives 
corrupts his innocence and makes him act out “of lust and greed and selfishness” (4). In choosing his 
women he miserably fails. He practices the philosophy of detachment in human emotions, but he fails 
in maintaining it. He loves Anna but, when he realizes that Anna is yearning “for her lost youth” 
(168) he gives her up and chooses Kathy who hungers for adulterous love. When she also leaves him, 
his existential crisis gets intensified and as S. Rangachari puts it, he passes on from innocence to “self 
isolation, callous indifference, gross selfishness and inhuman passivity” ( 2). 

Joshi’ s protagonist also experiences familial alienation and develops what is called the crisis 
of consciousness which affects him both physically and mentally. Joshi shows how in Indian 
patriarchal societies, the fathers become centers of authority and dominate the scenes occupying the 
entire power space leaving very little or marginal space both for women and children. Sindi Oberoi is 
totally broken and anchorless. As a boy, he has lost both his parents and being psychologically 
affected by their loss he calls them “those strangers” (9). Like Camus’s Meursault, he does not want 
to be reminded of them. This loss makes him go from country to country in search of a home and 
friends to ward off his loneliness and his feelings of estrangement. He is an alien everywhere 
physically as well as emotionally. He confesses, “My foreignness lay within me” (61). To Mr. 
Khemka and his daughter he says clearly, “I hated to talk about my parents, I hated the pity I got from 
the people” (9). As Prasad observes, “Denied of love, familial nourishment and cultural roots, he 
grows with a built-in fissure in his personality and becomes a wandering alien, rootless like Naipul’s 
unanchored souls or Camus’s outsider” (29). He turns to be an anomie man, responsible to no one, 
having no morality, no ambitions, and no purpose in life. He is always overcome by “a strange feeling 
of aloneness and aloofness” (Bhatnagar 14). He remains uncommitted for quite a long time and when 
he understands that he himself is responsible for the death of Babu and June, he ceases to be “a 
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perennial outsider” (Mukherjee 22) and gets himself involved in the life of others and finds meaning 
in life. 

There are possibilities to guess that Joshi has had experienced similar problems, physical or 
mental or cultural, which entirely changed his attitude to life and given him a new vision. The 
protagonists of his first three novels - The Foreigner, The Strange Case of Billy Biswas and The 
Apprentice - who start their respective careers in the United States bear out this. There is every 
possibility to suggest that Joshi while living in the United States might have had the experiences of his 
protagonists. Lokesh Kumar points out that his first novel The Foreigner “is largely an account of his 
personal life” (20). Joshi started writing the novel when he was in America as a student. The 
protagonist, Sindi Oberoi, like Joshi himself, gets his engineering degree from an American 
University and later joins Mr. Khemka, an industrialist, in Delhi. 

Joshi’ s The Foreigner depicts the protagonist’s journey from his estrangement from the world 
to his involvement in it. His anguish results from his loneliness and his rootlessness. He has no 
familial, social and cultural ties and he is crying for a way out of the uncertain and confused course of 
his life. He wanders aimlessly through the labyrinthine ways of his existence searching for peace, 
identity and involvement. In order to put an end to his existential problems, he decides to remain 
uninvolved .But very soon he gives up his attempt to renounce life because he comes to believe that 
alienation should be ignored in preference to the values of life. The novel portrays his quest and his 
movement from inaction to action, from detachment to attachment and from illusion to reality. Joshi 
finds a solution to his problems in the Upanishads, the Gita and the Gandhian philosophy. He 
understands that one has to accept suffering before one achieves one’s self-realization. Finally, Sindi 
comes to know the meaning and purpose of life by involving himself with the lives of the people who 
work in a factory. In a religious sense, he becomes a Karmayagin [one who devotes himself to his 
work with responsibility]. But in the real sense, his progress is the progress of a Sartrean protagonist 
who surrenders himself to the cause of others as a humanist would do. In this novel, Joshi 
superimposes Sartrean humanism over his religious enthusiasm. Sindi “wanders through the maze of 
existence” (179) striving to discover “the meaning of life” (165). 

Joshi also chastises Communists and Communism. In The Foreigner Sindi Oberoi is 
thoroughly upset when the income tax man speaks in favour of the proletariat. When he addresses 
Sindi as a petty bourgeoise, he feels that he is trying to spit on his face. Sindi is annoyed when he 
says: “India is working towards a new age, Mr. Oberoi [. . .] an age in which each man will be equal 
to another” (40). Sindi eschews Communism which believes in violence and death at the cost of 
human life and human love. Sindi’ s answer to the income tax man is: “The revolution may come [. . .] 
And you know what will happen when it does. You will be shot. I will be shot. Muthu there will 
probably be shot. The rest will remain unchanged. The charlatans you wish to destroy will just turn 
around and put on another mask” (40-41). Mr. Khemka, the industrialist in the novel is class- 
conscious. He advises Sindi: “Never trust these lower classes. They have to be made use of, but kept 
in their place” (134). Sindi knows that Khemka is exploiting his workers and he replies to him not like 
a Communist but like a humanist: 

It is not I who should be ashamed of, Mr. Khemka, but you yourself. I have only been 
one of your victims. It is you who have swindled those miserable wretches in rags 
who push carts on your streets and die at twenty-five. It is you who have been telling 
lies and fabricating documents just so that you could air-condition this ostentatious 
house and throw gigantic parties for the horde of jackals who masquerade as your 
friends. (214) 

Sindi is making fun of unions and groups organized by the Communist leaders. “We sat 
upstairs at Wengers where young executives have their business receptions. Except for two teenage 
girls, we were alone in the room. A crowd of workmen with tattered banners were found on the lawn 
across the road. They obviously were waiting for their leader. ‘All India Scavengers Union,’ the 
banners said. Sindi also talks ill of the “gesticulating leader on the shabby platform” (50) and the 
happy, poor people who listen to “his personal sorrows” (50) with “fun” (50). Sindi observes that the 
leader is “searching endlessly for the road to the parliament and then to the Cabinet” (50) 
Mr. Khemka also makes fun of the working-class people: 

In the slums across the street, bundles of soggy humanity shuffled out of their huts 
and spread their miserable rags to dry. Full-breasted women their thighs naked under 
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wet saris, scurried back and forth like animals quarrelling over small bits of tin. 

Naked children rolled in the filthy pools, squealing with delight. (42) 

Joshi condemns and even ridicules “mass-men”, those who are with the crowd. Joshi points 
out that one has to maintain one’s individuality and subjectivity at all costs. Sindi towards the end of 
the novel realizes that he cannot lead an “alien” life and become an individual asserting his worth and 
abilities. 

Some of the characters of Joshi also hold on to one or another social organization and 
conventional religion during their quest. In The Foreigner students who come to America to pursue 
their higher studies in various academic institutions form an organization. Its main aim is to receive 
the new students and make them get acclimatized to the American environment and to have social 
togetherness. It is called International Students’ Association. But, it turns out to be an organization 
showing mere formality and racial prejudices: 

It was intended to bring foreigners in contact with Americans, but all it ever achieved 
was animosity; everybody ended up hating the Americans all the more, I don’t know 
why it happened. It was not that the Americans showed off or misbehaved or anything. 

As a matter of fact they all were very courteous. Yet, something about it - a feeling that 
it was a bit of a charity or something - rubbed people the wrong way. (21) 

Sindi often goes to this Association for a drink. But whenever he goes there, he gets the 
feeling that it is “somebody’s house” (21). He feels lonely as one sitting in his “own tomb” (22). No 
girl comes forward to dance with him and even if one comes he cannot have her sexually. This 
segregation is due to the fact that he is a non- American or a non- White, 

Sindi has a very poor opinion about the Y.M.C.A in New York. When he first walks around 
the city he thinks that America is a splendid country. But his opinion changes when he finds some old 
men on their verge of death in the Y.M.C.A. He says that “they spent their evenings, waiting for 
death” (17). All of them are lonely figures having nobody to fall back upon. He sees that “They 
always clung to whoever offered them a hand [. . .]” (17). When Sindi crosses the Y.M.C.A one of the 
old men shouts at him: “How’s your asthma, son?” (17). The neglected old man’s question is 
suggestive of his love and concern for others and his pitiable condition in a welfare organization. 

Joshi’ s attitude towards Hinduism, which his characters follow does not offer any solace to 
his lost lonely questers. Sindi does not have any faith in God. He tells June, “My mother was English 
and my father, I am told, a sceptic. That doesn’t seem like a good beginning for a Hindu, does it?” 
(31). June was a born Catholic and “a great church-goer” (31) till she was fifteen. Then, one day 
something happened. She found that everybody around her in the Church was “playacting” (31). The 
priest read his sermons just like her uncle who used to read the markets aloud from the newspaper 
every evening. 

Khemka who figures in Joshi’s The Foreigner “is a modem maharaja” (134) and “a good- 
looking old fox” (134). He accumulates a lot of money by cheating the Income Tax Department and 
by exploiting the poor labourers. He can bribe the officers, twist any law and make as much money as 
possible. He says: “There are laws and laws and laws. But what is important is contacts. And that is 
what I have got. I have got contacts. Name anything under the sun and I’ll get it done” (135). He 
makes electric kettles and he has three houses in New Delhi and a villa in Mussoorie, He earns thirty 
thousand per day, while the daily wage-earner in his factory gets only three rupees a day. There is a 
chasm of misunderstanding between him and his employees who have “mortal dread” (13) for him. 
Khemka keeps everybody under “servility” (13) and his aim in life is to build an “empire” (12). 
Khemka also throws regular parties to his friends who “drank and then they had gorgeous 
dinners” (13). He talks to them “so sweetly, so disarmingly” (13). 

In Joshi’s The Foreigner Sindi’s lust for Anna is transient and futile. She is, in fact, neither in 
love with Sindi or anybody else for that matter. She yearns for the vigour and vitality of her youth that 
is irrevocably lost. All her relationship, therefore, is essentially tinged with the feeling of 
estrangement or alienation. Similarly, Sindi’s intimacy with Kathy is based only on lust. The acute 
sense of ennui and boredom, enhanced by her separation from her husband, compels her to defy all 
social and moral norms and makes her sleep with Sindi. At first, Sindi has no genuine love for June, 
He only lusts after her. As the text shows, “When she lies beside him pretty and graceful like a cat, he 
looks at her. She doesn’t arouse him sexually. Yet he wants to possess her. He wants to take her in his 
arms and tell her he wants her” (79). And once again when she lies down in his arms, her body shivers 
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with passion and desire rises within him like water behind a broken dam. He nearly cries “with the 
burden of lust ” (79). Shyam M. Asnani comments that “In his moment of intense, sizzling passion, he 
[Sindi] entirely forgets his ideal of detachment” (“A Study of Arun Joshi’s Fiction” 274). 

Sindi’s lady love June Blyth is an American free-thinker. She is beautiful, affectionate and 
feminine. Sindi, meets her at a foreign students’ party. She often comes to his room and helps him 
whenever he suffers from asthma. Slowly their relationship gets tightened and they start meeting 
each other almost everyday after her office hours. Their intimate relationship continues for a long 
time and they indulge themselves in sexual transactions. However, fearing that she will possess him 
completely, Sindi who believes in “detachment”, tries to withdraw himself from her. He wants to 
make love to her without any attachment as he has done earlier with other women. As Asnani tells, 
“Pleasure with involvement and love without possession are the values that condition the attitudes 
and overall vision of Sindi” (“A Study of Arun Joshi’s Fiction” 63). Sindi’s cold “detachment” 
makes June move to Babu Rao Khemka who loves her very intensely and deeply. Babu has no 
individuality of his own. Being an Indian, he thinks that his father will be angry with him if he 
marries an American. June is disappointed seeing the changed attitude of Babu. When Babu fails in 
his studies, the university asks him to quit. He also begins to suspect June’s fidelity. When he finds 
that in her desperation she has slept with Sindi, he ends his life in an act of cowardice by driving his 
car very fast. Babu’s death brings shivers to both June and Sindi. Babu represents what R.S. Pathak 
calls: “Typical Indian fantasies and illusions about a glamorized foreign dreamland” (“Human 
Predicament” 113). Sindi’s so-called “detachment” immediately vanishes and he feels utterly 
miserable. He moves over to New York where he receives a horrifying letter from June which 
reveals that she is carrying Babu’s child in her womb. He immediately rushes to Boston, but it is 
too late. When he reaches there, he comes to know that June has breathed her last during an 
attempted abortion. Sindi screams in utter despair: “I sat in the chair with the hands on my knees 
and cried. But it was no good. There was no relief’ (190). He has begun to see “the fallacy” in his 
philosophy of “detachment” (192). 

Joshi, repeatedly points out June’s readiness to extend herself for human good. She is 
a light-hearted and friendly American who mollifies Sindi and assuages his 
tormenting feelings of isolation and alienation. She gets rid of his psychosomatic 
disease, asthma, and his devastating fear of loneliness. Joshi describes June’s concern 
and care for the health of Sindi in the following words: 

She walked straight into my bedroom and giggled when she saw me tucked up in 
bed. I smelled of sweat and medicines and I felt awkward when she put her hand on 
my forehead and sat down on the bed. She tweaked my nose and said, ‘How is the 
little brown Indian today?’ [. . .] She brushed my hair back from my forehead and told 
me I would be well soon. She didn’t know what she was talking about but it was nice 
of her to say so. She had brought some flowers for me which she wanted to put near 
the bed. (58) 

Abdul Saleern comments that Sindi’s “reminiscences of June’s spontaneity, her soothing and 
caring presence and her uninhibited submergence in love and friendship, in spite of her Americanness 
make him re-evaluate and re-examine his stance as a man” (61). Absolute detachment cannot emanate a 
sense of authority in human relationship and make it enduring without active participation and 
involvement in all human relationships. 

Sindi Oberoi is overruled by what he calls “detachment” which prevents him from striking up 
any permanent relationship with the women of his choice. He is rootless and his “foreignness” makes 
him think that life is absurd and that no involvement or commitment is possible in a life which is 
unreal. Like Sartre’s existential creature, pour-soi, Sindi finds himself in an agonized situation. He is 
a perennial outsider. By origin he is an Indian. But he was brought up in Kenya. He received his early 
education in London and then he went to America for his engineering studies. When he was an infant 
his parents died in an air crash. It is natural, therefore, that he develops “metaphysical alienation” and 
behaves in a somewhat strange manner. Like them, Sindi also drifts aimlessly from place to place in 
search of an anchorage. To Khemka he says: 

I have no roots. I have no system of morality. What does it mean to me if you call me 
an immoral man. I have no reason to be one thing rather than another ... I don’t even 
have a reason to live. And I am not alone. There are hundreds like me wandering the 
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streets of this city and your industries are disgorging more of them everyday. (139) 

Sindi is also devoid of emotions, and he has no attachment. He has no God; no religion and 
no values to adhere to. He is closer to Meursault of Camus’ The Outsider. Sindi like Meursault, is 
fully aware of the meaninglessness and the purposelessness of the life in this world. Sindi says: 

Lying there in the bed I wondered in what way, if any, did I belong to the world that 
roared beneath my apartment window. Somebody had begotten me without a purpose 
and so far I had lived without a purpose, unless you could call the search for peace a 
purpose [. . .] My foreignness lay within me and I couldn’t leave myself behind 
wherever I went, [. . .] Now I suppose I existed only for dying; so far as I knew 
everybody else did the same thing. It was sad, nonetheless. (The Foreigner 61) 

He also observes: “Nothing ever seems real to me, leave alone seeming to be permanent. 
Nothing seems to be very important [. . .] Death wipes out everything, for most of us anyway. All that 
is left is a big mocking zero” (107). 

The awareness of life’ s absurdity stirs a very deep sense of anguish in Sindi. He thinks he can 
live alone totally detached without having any contact with the outside world. To Khemka he says: “I 
had no social life to speak of. I had only one life and it could be called by whatever name one wished” 
(45). At one stage in his life Sindi even contemplates suicide. He feels sad and unhappy because his 
education does not teach him “how to live” (155). 

He comes to the conclusion that a wise man should love without any attachment and without 
any desire for marriage. His words remind us of the message of The Bhagavad Gita which says: “But 
he who controls the senses by the mind, O Arjuna, and without attachment engages the organs of 
action in the path of work, he is superior” (III, 7). Sindi seeks to achieve total detachment in life. But 
the defect is he is fully engrossed with his own self which is against the preachings of The Bhagavad 
Gita. He rightly observes: “For twenty years I had moved whichever way life had led me. I had learnt 
much on the way. I had learnt to be detached from the world, but not from myself’ (The Foreigner 
195). 

Sindi’ s love for June is based on his sense of detachment. He wants to possess her, but he is 
not willing to marry her. “I was afraid of possessing any body and I was afraid of being possessed, 
and marriage meant both” (105-106). Debating on the necessity of marriage, Sindi comes to the 
conclusion: “Marriage was more often a lust for possession than anything else, [. . .]” (66). June Blyth 
is “[. . .] a beautiful, benign, sensual, affectionate American girl [. . .]” (Pandey 46). She gives herself 
abundantly to him as she wants to be of use to someone. She “was one of those rare persons who have 
a capacity to forget themselves in somebody’s trouble” (The Foreigner 1 12). Shyam M. Asnani in his 
“A Study of Arun Joshin’s Fiction” comments: “She is essentially so uncomplicated a person that 
whenever she sees somebody in pain she goes straight out to pet and nurse him rather than analyzing 
it a million time like the rest of us” (275). Sindi says: “We made love with the strange fierceness that 
was as excruciating in its pleasure as it was painful” (The Foreigner 123). Time and again she asks 
him: “Let’s get married, Sindi. For God’s sake, let’s get married” (124). But no argument of her 
convinces him and he sticks himself to his strange conviction of detachment. He tells her: “Marriage 
wouldn’t help, June. We are alone, both you and I. That is the problem. And our aloneness must be 
resolved from within. You can’t send two persons through a ceremony and expect that their aloneness 
will disappear” (124). He further tells her: “I can’t marry you because I am incapable of doing so. It 
would be like going deliberately mad. It is inevitable that our delusions will break us up sooner or 
later” (124). He adds “You can love without attachment, without desire. You can love without 
attachment to the objects of your love. You can love without fooling yourself that the things you love 
are indispensable either to you or to the world. Love is real only when you know that what you love 
must one day die” (171). 

A deep sense of affliction scourges Sindi and finding his position unjustifiable, he is seized 
with the sense of guilt and remorse, “mauvaise foi” [self-deception due to unethical action]. He says, 
“I had presumed that I could extricate her from the web of her own actions; that I could make her 
happy by simply standing still and letting her use me, which ever way she wished. Nothing could have 
been farther from the idea of detachment. That was a fatal presumption” (196). Detachment becomes 
“a bogus garb” (Pandey 51). It now dawns on him and he says, “Detachment at the time had meant 
inaction. Now I had begun to see the fallacy in it. Detachment consisted of right action and not escape 
from it. The gods had set a heavy price to teach me just that” (The Foreigner 192). As O.P. Mathur 
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says: “The feeling of nakedness in the hands of existence grows with every passing day and a strong 
urge overtakes him again to roam about the streets of the world” (42). 

Scholars have tried to find out both philosophical and Hindu religious dimensions in Joshi's 
novel The Foreigner. Some have even attempted to read in it the much discussed “the East-West 
Encounter” theme. But what appeals very much to a careful reader of the novel is the plight of the 
lonely individuals who drift along the roads of the world without any sense of direction and purpose. 
Tapan Kumar Ghosh has aptly touched the most vital part of the novel when he says: “There are 
moments in the novel when the author seems to suggest that Sindi’ s rootlessness, purposelessness and 
consequential sense of loneliness are not his problems alone. They are the symptoms of a malaise that 
affects an entire generation” (52). Viewed in this perspective, Joshi’s Sindi is the product of the 
modem socio-cultural conditions and the present world of gross materialism. He is the representative 
of the modern man and woman who are essentially self-centered and egoistic. He has conspicuously 
missed the important dimension of the sense of belonging. He has lost himself in the wilderness of its 
instinctual pressures. 

Joshi’s Sindi has been very much praised for his adherence to what is called “detachment” 
which is a religious value emphasized by The Gita. For instance, Kamal N. Awasthi and Lalit M. 
Sharma in their “The World of ‘Outsiders’” say: “In his quest to resolve the dichotomy between 
attached and detached, participation and withdrawal, love and hate, pain, suffering and happiness, 
Sindi comes closer to any religious hero” (106). In the novel, Sindi does make a difference between 
pleasure and pain, gain and loss and victory and defeat. He wants to enjoy pleasure, gain and victory 
and he tries to run away from pain, loss and defeat. As pointed out by B.D. Sharma and S.K. Sharma 
“to justify his actions he takes the help of the concepts of Karma Yoga ” (92). The Bhagavad Gita 
preaches: “To action alone hast thou a right and never at all to its fruits; let not the fruits of action be 
thy motive; neither let there be in thee any attachment to inaction” (II: 47). Sindi forgets the last tenet 
altogether. He acts, sleeps with June, but refuses to accept the fruit of his sin and refuses to marry her. 
In truth, Sindi wants to become a Yogi without acquiring the pre-requisites for becoming one. Sindi 
cannot be called a religious man simply because he often talks about “detachment”. Conversely he 
acts out of lust. 

Again, Sindi has no belief in God. The following conversation between him and June Blyth 
reveals it: 

She asked me again if I believed in God. I said I didn’t know, but I supposed I didn’t. 

“I thought every Hindu believed in God” 

“They ought to”, I said. “But some of them get mixed up about it”. (The Foreigner 31) 

Sindi gives up his “detachment” when Mr. Khemka’s business fails. He feels sorry for the 
poor labourers working for Mr. Khernka: “It was a sad sight. The workers’ clothes were falling off in 
rags and sweat poured off their backs as if they had just had a shower [ . . .] These are my people, I 
thought and yet I moved among them as if I were a stranger” (197-98). His sympathy for the poor 
increases when he visits Muthu’s family. “[. . .] the accumulated despair of their weary lives” (226) 
makes him take over the business of Mr. Khernka. He says that he has been dropped “on a sinking 
ship and charged with the impossible task of taking it ashore” (226). His earlier “detachment” with the 
world is now replaced by unselfish attachment. He surrenders himself to serve for the cause of others. 
Now he calls himself not “Surinder Oberoi”, but “Surrender Oberoi”. Like Sartre, Joshi emphasizes 
the significance of man’s existential freedom that entails responsibilities for others. Sindi is now 
interested in action that is concrete and immediate and useful for others. He shifts his attachment from 
his “self’ to the world. The sense of guilt that has oppressed him ever since the death of Babu and 
June Blyth is now erased from his mind. What triumphs at the end is not any spiritual value attached 
to Sindi’ s “detachment”. Muthu says in the novel “Sometimes detachment lies in actually getting 
involved” (225). As O.P. Mathur writes “[. . .] the novel portrays the progress of a Sartrean 
protagonist attached only with his own self towards a realization of humanity [. . .]” (45). Sindi’ s 
movement towards humanity and his selfless service to its cause is called “humane technology” by 
Shivani Vatsa and Rashmi Gaur. They comment: “The cure of all the evils and ills of modern society 
lies in the establishment of humane technology. It is only in and through the cultivation of humane 
technology that the salvation of mankind is possible. The ultimate goal of humane technology is the 
welfare of the entire human race” (39). Sindi’ s transformation helps him gradually to relieve from the 
terror of life. 
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Abstract 

The present paper is concerned with the values of post graduate secondary school teachers of 
Solan District of Himachal Pradesh, INDIA. The study was conducted on 100 male and 
female post graduate teachers (PGT). It is found that male PGT’s were significantly high on 
Theoretical values than female PGT’s. It is also inferred from the study that female PGT’s 
were significantly better in Religious and Aesthetic values. There was no significant 
difference in the male and female PGT's in Social, Political and Economic values. The 
researcher suggested some measures to promote the values based education in the educational 
institutions. 
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Introduction 

Education is a process which enables a man to acquire virtues and to become a human being. 
In this way education develops an individual like a flower which distributes its fragrance all over the 
environments. The teacher is the key person who can inculcate all the required values in small 
children in spite of many odds. This task would become easier if the teacher through his personal 
character and actions sets an example before his students. This paper deals with the values pattern of 
secondary school teachers. ‘By values we mean the social, artistic, moral and other standards which 
the individual would like other and himself to follow’, (Kohlberg, L., 1989). Values are ‘principles or 
standards of behaviour; one’ s judgement of what is important in life’ (Oxford Dictionary). These are 
important and enduring beliefs or ideals shared by the members of a culture about what is good or 
desirable and what is not. Values exert major influence on the behavior of an individual and serve as 
broad guidelines in all situations (http://www.valueseducation.co.uk/articles/values-education- 
definition.html). Value education is an activity during which people are assisted by appropriately 
qualified adults (and sometimes older children), in schools, homes, clubs and religious and other 
youth organizations, to make explicit those values underlying their own attitudes (Henderson, S. 
(2008, Sept.)); to assess the effectiveness of these values for their and others' long term well-being 
and to reflect on and acquire other values which are more effective for short term and long term well- 
being. It is all aspects of the process by which teachers (and other adults) transmit values to pupils 
(Powney, J. et al., 1995). The Australian Government currently funds values education in its schools, 
with its own publications and funding of school forums on values education at all levels of education. 
Teacher training institutions in Singapore all have curricula for learning to teach moral and civics 
education programmes (Thomas, E., 1992). Values education is a part of Swedish schools whereas the 
formal curricula is about educating students to be competent democratic citizens by practicing student 
participation, qualitative studies have shown that in everyday school life, values education and school 
democracy often appeared to be reduced to traditional disciplining with high focus on rules and 
regulations (Thomberg, R., 2010). In Thailand, values have traditionally been taught within the 
context of Buddhist religious education. Since 1982 there has been a revival of applied values as an 
extracurricular activity suitable for Buddhist, Moslem and Christian students alike to prepare Thai 
students for the effects of globalization (Kriengsak Chareonwongsakin, 2006). Since 1988 the British 
government has promoted and inspected values in the guise of spiritual, moral, social and cultural 
development (SMSCD) leaving the initiative to individual schools to decide how values education 
standards should be met. Values education courses in Britain may be implemented in the form of 
government supported campaigns such as Social & Emotional Aspects of Learning (SEAL), (Nesbitt, 
Eleanor; A. Henderson, April 2003). 

Taking into consideration the need and importance of values and value education in the 
educational institutions, the concept needs to be researched. Patel (1979) conducted research on 
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values and found that on religious and aesthetic values, the female teachers scored higher than the 
male teachers. On political values, the male teachers scored higher than the female teachers. Kumari, 
P. (1981) found that urban male teachers were more moral than rural male teachers and male teachers 
secured better points in the aesthetic, political and social values than the female teachers, whereas 
urban female teachers preferred economic and social values; rural female teachers were aesthetic, 
theoretical and religious. Rural female teachers had higher sense of morality than the urban female 
teachers. Raj, G. S. (1981) found that Ethiopian teachers scored higher on theoretical, social and 
cultural values than Indian teachers and the difference was significant at 0.01 levels. On academic and 
aesthetic value scores, no significant differences were found between these teachers. On religious 
value, Indian teachers scored significantly higher than their Ethiopian counterparts. Verma, B.P. and 
Tyagi, R. (1988) in their study found that male teachers score significantly higher than female 
teachers on political value. Female teachers scored significantly higher in respect of social value than 
the male teachers. Women were more social having dominant interest in the service of people, 
Jolideh, F. and K.Yeshodhara, (2009) found that there is a high significant difference between Indian 
and Iranian teachers in their affective and material component. There is a significant difference 
between Indian and Iranian teachers in their work values. Kumari, L. V. (1996) found that male and 
female teachers expressed high preference for the theoretical value and affiliation need. Male teachers 
scored better points in the aesthetic political and social values than female teachers. Urban male 
teachers were more moral than rural male teachers and urban female teachers were aesthetic and 
religious. Rural female teachers had higher sense of morality than urban female teachers. Kumar 
(2006) conducted a study entitled ‘A comparative study of environmental awareness and values 
among female secondary school teacher trainees of rural and urban areas of Himachal Pradesh’ and 
found that rural and urban female teacher trainees have almost the same kind of perception as far as 
religious value, aesthetic value and health value was concerned. Rural female teacher trainees on the 
basis of mean score show more inclination towards values as compared to urban counter parts 
emitted. There exists positive co-relation between environmental awareness and social value as well 
as health value. Kumar, S. (2012) conducted a study on the values pattern of the trained graduate 
teachers of Himachal Pradesh and found that male teachers have more economic, political and social 
values than females one. But, female teachers are found high in religious and aesthetic values. 

Thus, values are concepts or beliefs that determine how we live in our life. At work, they are 
major influences on how individuals approach to work. Values drive our decisions and cause us to 
summon up energy to preserve what we believe in or what we want to defend. As such, they can be 
principal determinants of behaviour and will influence our views about people, situations or events 
(Jolideh, F. and K.Yeshodhara, 2009). In the present study the values pattern is described by six 
values as follows. 

a) Theoretical Values: characterized by a dominant interest in the discovery of truth by an empirical, 
rational and intellectual approach. 

b) Economic Values: emphasizing useful and practical values, characterized by a dominant in money 
matters. 

c) Aesthetic Values: placing the highest value on the form and harmony, showing interest in and 
enjoying fine arts and music etc. 

d) Social Values: love of service to the people consisting mainly of altruism and philanthropy. 

e) Political Values: primarily interested in personal power, influence and renown. 

f) Religious Values: faith in God and interest in activities and rituals conceived with one’s own 
religion. The description of religious values differs from that of Allport Vernon’s religious values. 
In this case religious values have been taken as outward rituals which were felt necessary keeping 
Indian conditions. 

The role of the teacher is to put the child on the right path and to encourage him in his growth 
by watching, suggestions and helping, but not imposing or interfering. It may be stressed that the 
teacher, the educational worker, the educators, the supervisor, the administrators and above all the 
parents must try their best to promote value oriented education. The criticality of the role of teachers 
is well established and widely acknowledged. They have to be professionally prepared and made to 
internalize their role in value inculcation. Traditionally teachers are regarded as the torch bearer of the 
race and the makers of the history. Although their role in this respect has diminished still it must be 
admitted that they exercise their considerable influence on children. The most important aspect is that 
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they should set good examples of conduct and behaviour which the student may imbibe in them. It 
may be stressed that the teacher, the educational worker, the educators, the supervisor, the 
administrators and above all the parents must try their best to promote value oriented education. 

Method and Procedure 

In the present study, Survey method of research was used. It involves the description, 
recording analysis and interpretation of conditions that now exist (Garrett, H. E., 2006). 

Significance of Study 

In the present scenario the major challenge before a modern secondary school teacher is how 
to make value education and value pattern system effective and interesting to adolescents of 21 st 
century - the age of advanced technology. There is the cry of the hours to impose good manners and 
good etiquettes in the secondary school students. This will only be possible if the secondary school 
teachers are the models of moral values in front of their students. 

Solan is the mushroom city of India, being a famous place for tomato production in India 
also. There are many reputed educational institutions in the main city as well as far flung areas of the 
district. There is a strong need to check the existing value pattern of the secondary school teachers so 
that good manner can be imposed to remove unnecessary harshness in students’ language and 
rudeness in their behaviour. That is why this study is purely significant regarding the effectiveness of 
inculcation of good and moral values in the students. The researcher is trying to find out existing 
conditions and the level of value patterns of the secondary school teachers so that same remedial 
measures can be suggested to improve the existing value based education in the secondary school 
students/ adolescents . 

Objectives of the Study 

The objectives of the present study are: 

1 . To study the difference in the Religious Values of male (PGT) and female (PGT) secondary school 
teachers. 

2. To study the difference in the Social Values of male (PGT) and female (PGT) secondary school 
teachers. 

3. To study the difference in the Political Values of male (PGT) and female (PGT) secondary school 
teachers. 

4. To study the difference in the Economic Values of male (PGT) and female (PGT) secondary 
school teachers. 

5. To study the difference in the Theoretical Values of male (PGT) and female (PGT) secondary 
school teachers. 

6. To study the difference in the Aesthetic Values of male (PGT) and female (PGT) secondary school 
teachers. 

Hypotheses of the Study 

The hypotheses of the study are : 

1. There is no significant difference in the Religious Values of male (PGT) and female (PGT) 
secondary school teachers. 

2. There is no significant difference in the Social Values of male (PGT) and female (PGT) secondary 
school teachers. 

3. There is no significant difference in the Political Values of male (PGT) and female (PGT) 
secondary school teachers. 

4. There is no significant difference in the Economic Values of male (PGT) and female (PGT) 
secondary school teachers. 

5. There is no significant difference in the Theoretical Values of male (PGT) and female (PGT) 
secondary school teachers. 

6. There is no significant difference in the Aesthetic Values of male (PGT) and female (PGT) 
secondary school teachers. 


88 . 
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Population and Sample 

The target population in the present study covers all the teachers of Govt, and Private PGT 
secondary schools of Himachal Pradesh. One District Solan was selected purposely in the state of 
Himachal Pradesh. From this district thirteen Govt, and twelve Private schools were selected 
conveniently and 100 teachers (50 male and 50 female) were selected randomly. 

Tool Used 

To collect the information of assessing the values pattern among secondary school teachers of 
Govt, and Private sector of Solan District of Himachal Pradesh the investigator used Teacher Value 
Inventory developed by Dr. (Mrs.) Harbhajan L. Singh and S.P. Ahluwalia for conducting the present 
study. The inventory consists of 25 questions concerned with six values - Religious, Social, 
Theoretical, Political, Economic and Aesthetic. Each question has six alternative answers which are 
arranged by teachers in order of preference according to their choices. There is no time limit for the 
completion of the test. 

Results 

The data were mainly analysed in terms of mean and standard deviation. In general, the‘t’- 
test was used to find out the significant difference of male (PGT) and female (PGT) teachers in the 
respective values. The same has been presented in the Table 1 as follows. 

Table 1. Significance of Difference in Mean Scores of Different Values of Male (PGT) and 


Female (PGT) Secondary School Teac hers 


Values 

Groups 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

SED 

‘t’ Value 

Religious 

Male (PGT) 

50 

84.18 

3.23 

2.33 

5.96 * 

Female (PGT) 

50 

93.30 

2.24 

Social 

Male (PGT) 

50 

105.72 

14.97 

3.03 

1.72 NS 

Female (PGT) 

50 

102.72 

15.37 

Political 

Male (PGT) 

50 

78.60 

2.12 

2.37 

1.8 NS 

Female (PGT) 

50 

75.80 

3.51 

Economic 

Male (PGT) 

50 

82.12 

13.12 

2.37 

0.14 NS 

Female (PGT) 

50 

82.34 

9.35 

Theoretical 

Male (PGT) 

50 

94.86 

16.02 

2.78 

2.55 ** 

Female (PGT) 

50 

90.06 

11.44 

Aesthetic 

Male (PGT) 

50 

81.30 

10.97 

2.37 

4.95 * 

Female (PGT) 

50 

88.92 

12.70 


* Significant at 0.01 **Significant at 0.05 NS Not Significant 


i) Religious Value: It is crystal clear from the Table 1 that the calculated ‘t’ - value for comprising 
the mean score of Religious Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary School teachers for df 
= 98 comes out to be 5.96>2.63 for significance at 0.01 level. It is inferred from this that there is 
significant difference between the Religious Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary 
School teachers. Hence the hypothesis 1 ‘there is no significant difference in the Religious Value of 
male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary School teachers was rejected. 

It is further observed from the above Table and Fig. 1 that there is difference between the mean 
of male (PGT) (Mi=84. 18) and female (PGT) (M 2 =93.30) Secondary School teachers which comes 
out to be 9.12. It shows that Female PGT Secondary School Teachers have more Religious value than 
their male counterpart. 
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Fig. 1: Showing PGT Tcachcr-Wisc Comparison of Mean Scores of Religions 
Value of Secondary School Teachers 
□ MALE (PGT) ■ FEMALE (PGT) 


93.3 



RELIGIOUS VALUE 


ii) Social Value : It is observed from the Table 1 that the calculated ‘t’ - value for comprising the 
mean score of Social Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary School teachers for df = 98 
comes out to be 1 .72 which is not significant even at 0.05 level of significance. It is inferred from this 
that there is no significance difference between the Social Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) 
Secondary School teachers. Hence, the hypothesis 2 ‘there is no significant difference in the Social 
Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary School teachers was retained. 

It is further observed from the above table that there is difference between the mean of male 
(PGT) (M]=105.72) and female (PGT) (M 2 =102.72) Secondary School teachers which comes out to 
be 3.00 which was treated as negligible. 

iii) Political Value : Table 1 shows that the calculated ‘t’ - value for comprising the mean score of 
Political Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary School teachers for df = 98 comes out to 
be 1.8 which is not significant even at 0.05 level of significance. It is inferred from this that there is no 
significance difference between the Political Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary 
School teachers. Hence, the hypothesis 3 ‘there is no significant difference in the Political Value 
pattern of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary School teachers with respect to Political Value 
was retained. 

It is further observed from the above Table that there is difference between the mean of male 
(PGT) (Mi=78.60) and female (PGT) (M 2 =75.80) Secondary School teachers which comes out to be 
2.80 which was treated as negligible and supposed to be due to chance factor. 

iv) Economic Value : It is shown in the Table 1 that the calculated ‘t’ - value for comprising the 
mean score of Economic Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary School teachers for df = 
98 comes out to be 0.14 which is not significant even at 0.05 level of significance. It is inferred from 
this that there is no significance difference between the Economic Value of male (PGT) and female 
(PGT) Secondary School teachers. Hence the hypothesis 4 ‘there is no significant difference in the 
Economic Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary School teachers was retained. 

It is further observed from the above Table that there is difference between the mean of male 
(PGT) (Mi=82.12) and female (PGT) (M 2 =82.34) Secondary School teachers which comes out to be 
0.22 which was treated as negligible and supposed to be due to chance factor. 

v) Theoretical Value : It is crystal clear from the Table 1 that the calculated ‘t’ - value for 
comprising the mean score of Theoretical Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary School 
teachers for df = 98 comes out to be 2.55>1.99 which is significant at 0.05 level of significance. It is 
inferred from this that there is significant difference between the Theoretical Value of male (PGT) and 
female (PGT) Secondary School teachers. Hence the hypothesis 5 ‘there is no significant difference in 
the Theoretical Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary School teachers was rejected. 

It is further observed from the above Table and Fig. 2 that there is difference between the mean of 
male (PGT) (Mi=94.86) and female (M 2 =90.06) Secondary School teachers which comes out to be 
4.26 which shows that male (PGT) Secondary School Teachers have more Theoretical Value than 
their female counterpart. 
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Fig. 2: Shoeing PGT Teacher- Wise Comparison of Mean Scores of 
Theoretical Value of Secondary School T eachers 

□ m att: (pgt) ■ female (pgt) 


94.86 

n 


90.06 



THEORETICAL VALUE 


vi) Aesthetic Value: The table 1 shows that the calculated ‘t’ - value for comprising the mean score 
of Aesthetic Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary School teachers for df = 98 comes out 
to be 4.95>2.63 which is significant at 0.01 level of significance. It is inferred from this that there is 
significant difference between the Aesthetic Value of male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary 
School teachers. Hence, the hypothesis 6 ‘there is no significant difference in the Aesthetic Value of 
male (PGT) and female (PGT) Secondary School teachers was rejected. 

It is further observed from the above Table and Fig. 3 that there is difference between the 
mean value of male (PGT) (Mi=81.30) and female (PGT) (M 2 =88.92) Secondary School teachers 
which comes out to be 7.62 which shows that female PGT Secondary school teachers have more 
Aesthetic Value than their male counterpart. 



Conclusion 

The analysis presented in this paper leads to the conclusion that the Social, Economic and 
Political values of Post Graduate Teachers are not much different from each other. It is found in the 
study that male PGT’s are significantly better in Theoretical values than female PGT’s. Therefore, it 
is brought to the kind notice of the curriculum planners and administrators that appropriate steps 
should be taken to inculcate such values in the teachers as well as students, because today’s student 
may be the teacher of the future. But, as far as Religious and Aesthetic values are concerned the 
female PGT’s are found significantly different and high as compared to their counterpart. Hence, it is 
suggested by the researcher that different religious codes may be prescribed both for male and female 
Post Graduate Teachers. It is also inferred in the study that male PGT’s have little high scores in 
Social and Political values. Therefore, it is suggested to the planners and administrators to establish 
good school community relationship in the achievement of goals of secondary education. The social 
skills may be developed among the female teachers through giving them chances to organize various 
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programs and activities in the schools. Also, they must be given in service training for leadership roles 
in the schools through various seminars and conferences. In Economic values, female PGT’s are 
slightly high. Lastly, it is the humble request by the investigator on the basis of the various research 
findings that the Center as well as State Govt, must take necessary steps regarding promoting value 
education in the schools and other institutions. 
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Abstract 

The Right to Information Act 2005 (RTI) is an Act of the Parliament of India “to provide for 
setting out the practical regime of right to information for citizens." The Act applies to all 
States and Union Territories of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. Jammu and 
Kashmir has its own act called Jammu & Kashmir Right to Information Act, 2009. Under the 
provisions of the Act, any citizen may request information from a “public authority" (a body 
of Government or “instrumentality of State”) which is required to reply expeditiously or 
within thirty days. The Act also requires every public authority to computerize their records 
for wide dissemination and to pro-actively publish certain categories of information so that 
the citizens need minimum recourse to request for information formally. This law was passed 
by Parliament on 15 June 2005 and came fully into force on 12 October 2005. 1 111 Information 
disclosure in India was hitherto restricted by the Official Secrets Act 1923 and various other 
special laws, which the new RTI Act now relaxes. Thus, this paper includes the various 
issues, key points, recommendations and the various information about the public authorities 
about the public awareness towards RTI. 

Introduction 

Right to Information Act 2005 mandates timely response to citizen requests for government 
information. It is an initiative taken by Department of Personnel and Training, Ministry of Personnel, 
Public Grievances and Pensions to provide a- RTI Portal Gateway to the citizens for quick search of 
information on the details of first Appellate Authorities, PIOs etc. amongst others, besides access to 
RTI related information / disclosures published on the web by various Public Authorities under the 
government of India as well as the State Governments. 

• Whereas the Constitution of India has established democratic Republic. 

• Whereas democracy requires an informed citizenry and transparency of information which are 
vital to its functioning and also to contain corruption and to hold Governments and their 
instrumentalities accountable to the governed 

• Whereas revelation of information in actual practice is likely to conflict with other public interests 
including efficient operations of the Governments, optimum use of limited fiscal resources and 
the preservation of confidentiality of sensitive information 

• Whereas it is necessary to harmonise these conflicting interests while preserving the paramountcy 
of the democratic ideal 

The Right to Information Act, 2005 (15 th June, 2005) : 

An Act to provide for setting out the practical regime of right to information for citizens to 
secure access to information under the control of public authorities, in order to promote transparency 
and accountability in the working of every public authority, the constitution of a Central Information 
Commission and State Information Commissions and for matters connected therewith or incidental 
thereto. 

At the International level, Right to Information and its aspects find articulation as a human 
right in most important basic human rights documents, namely, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and the International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. At regional levels, there are numerous other human rights 
documents, which include this fundamental right for example, the convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, the American Convention on Human Rights, the African 
Charter on Human and People’s Rights, etc. The Commonwealth has also formulated principles on 
freedom of information. 

During the period of the implementation of the RTI Act i.e. October 2005 onwards, it has 
become evident that there are many anticipated and unanticipated consequences of the Act. These 
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have manifested themselves in various forms, while some of the issues pertain to procedural aspects 
of the Government; others pertain to capacity building, and so on. The most important aspect to be 
recognized is that there are issues to be addressed at various ends for effective implementation of the 
Act. There have been many discussions and debates about the effectiveness and impact of the Act. 
The Civil Society Organizations and Government agencies have been engaging themselves in the 
debate over various aspects of the Act and its effectiveness and interpretations. There is a broad 
consensus that the implementation of the Act needs to be improved to achieve the objectives. At the 
same time there is evidence to suggest that the information seekers too have to learn how to use the 
Act more effectively. While there is significant information - both anecdotal and quantitative - on the 
level of implementation of the Act, there was limited systematic and comprehensive review available 
for action by the appropriate Governments. This in turn necessitated a review of all the aspects 
necessary to analyze the current situation and draw up a plan to bridge the gaps. 

Role of the Government 

Section 26 of the Act enjoins the central government, as also the state governments of the Union 
of India (excluding J & K), to initiate necessary steps to: 

• Develop educational programs for the public especially disadvantaged communities on RTI. 

• Encourage Public Authorities to participate in the development and organization of such programs. 

• Promote timely dissemination of accurate information to the public. 

• Train officers and develop training materials. 

• Compile and disseminate a User Guide for the public in the respective official language. 

• Publish names, designation postal addresses and contact details of PIOs and other information such 
as notices regarding fees to be paid, remedies available in law if request is rejected etc. 

Role Played by Key Stakeholders 

RTI Act has the potential to bring in a socio-economic revolution, provided that various 
agencies take up their responsibilities as per the spirit of the Act. The Civil Society Organizations and 
Media can act as pressure points, but most of the execution is to be carried out by the appropriate 
Governments and Information Commissions. Based on the secondary research and discussions with 
key stakeholders, the key roles played by various entities 10 are: 

• Civil Society Organizations and social activists are enhancing the reach and awareness of RTI 
among the masses. It is mostly with the support of the social activists and Civil Society 
Organizations that a person in a village is able to use the RTI Act for ensuring his basic rights. 
However given the geographical size & population, the reach of Civil Society Organizations and 
social activists is limited. 

• Civil society has also made contribution towards training of PIOs and AAs and made them aware of 
their roles and responsibilities under the RTI Act. 

Media 

Media has played an important role in generating awareness at a mass scale. While there has 
been no major media campaign for promoting the usage of RTI Act, nonetheless the awareness on the 
Act has been generated through news articles based on RTI investigation. In the context of RTI 
implementation, journalists at times have played a dual role - as the users of RTI Act and as 
watchdogs, monitoring and scrutinizing the implementation of the Act. 

Mass Awareness 

Various media entities have contributed to the mass awareness and bringing in transparency 
through their websites. Central Government 

• Basic institutional structure/processes has been set up as per the RTI act requirement (like 
appointment of Information Commissioners, PIOs, section 4(1) (b) etc.) 

• Department of Personnel & Training has been made the Nodal Department for the RTI 
implementation at the Central level. 

• A centrally-sponsored scheme for capacity building and awareness generation for effective 

• implementation of the RTI Act has been commissioned in the 1 1 th five year plan. 
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• UNDP with DPT as an implementation partner launched the “Capacity Building for Access to 

• Information” project. This project aimed at - Capacity building of Government officials at 

Right to Information and Obligations of Public Authorities 

Subject to the provisions of this Act, all citizens shall have the right to information. 

1 . Every public authority shall — 

(a) maintain all its records duly catalogued and indexed in a manner and the form which 
facilitates the right to information under this Act and ensure that all records that are 
appropriate to be computerised are, within a reasonable time and subject to 
availability of resources, computerised and connected through a network all over the 
country on different systems so that access to such records is facilitated; 

(b) publish within one hundred and twenty days from the enactment of this Act, — 

(i) the particulars of its organisation, functions and duties; 

(ii) the powers and duties of its officers and employees; 

(iii) the procedure followed in the decision making process, including channels of 
supervision and accountability; 

(iv) the norms set by it for the discharge of its functions; 

(v) the rules, regulations, instructions, manuals and records, held by it or under its 
control or used by its employees for discharging its functions; 

(vi) a statement of the categories of documents that are held by it or under its 
control; 

(vii) the particulars of any arrangement that exists for consultation with, or 
representation by, the members of the public in relation to the formulation of its 
policy or implementation thereof; 

(viii) a statement of the boards, councils, committees and other bodies consisting of 
two or more persons constituted as its part or for the purpose of its advice, and 
as to whether meetings of those boards, councils, committees and other bodies 
are open to the public, or the minutes of such meetings are accessible for 
public; 

(ix) a directory of its officers and employees; 

(x) the monthly remuneration received by each of its officers and employees, 
including the system of compensation as provided in its regulations; 

(xi) the budget allocated to each of its agency, indicating the particulars of all 
plans, proposed expenditures and reports on disbursements made; 

(xii) the manner of execution of subsidy programmes, including the amounts 
allocated and the details of beneficiaries of such programmes; 

(xiii) particulars of recipients of concessions, permits or authorisations granted by it; 

(xiv) details in respect of the information, available to or held by it, reduced in an 
electronic form; 

(xv) the particulars of facilities available to citizens for obtaining information, 
including the working hours of a library or reading room, if maintained for 
public use; 

(xvi) the names, designations and other particulars of the Public Information 
Officers; 

(xvii) such other information as may be prescribed and thereafter update these 
publications every year; 

(c) publish all relevant facts while formulating important policies or announcing the 
decisions which affect public; 

(d) provide reasons for its administrative or quasi-judicial decisions to affected persons. 
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2. It shall be a constant endeavour of every public authority to take steps in accordance 
with the requirements of clause (b) of sub-section (1) to provide as much information 
suo motu to the public at regular intervals through various means of communications, 
including internet, so that the public have minimum resort to the use of this Act to 
obtain information. 

3. For the purposes of sub-section (1), every information shall be disseminated widely 
and in such form and manner which is easily accessible to the public. 

4. All materials shall be disseminated taking into consideration the cost effectiveness, 
local language and the most effective method of communication in that local area and 
the information should be easily accessible, to the extent possible in electronic format 
with the Central Public Information Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the 
case may be, available free or at such cost of the medium or the print cost price as 
may be prescribed. 

Explanation. — For the purposes of sub-sections (3) and (4), "disseminated" means 
making known or communicated the information to the public through notice boards, 
newspapers, public announcements, media broadcasts, the internet or any other 
means, including inspection of offices of any public authority. 

(A) Every public authority shall, within one hundred days of the enactment of this Act, 
designate as many officers as the Central Public Information Officers or State Public 
Information Officers, as the case may be, in all administrative units or offices under it 
as may be necessary to provide information to persons requesting for the information 
under this Act. 

(B) Without prejudice to the provisions of sub-section (1), every public authority shall 
designate an officer, within one hundred days of the enactment of this Act, at each 
sub-divisional level or other sub-district level as a Central Assistant Public 
Information Officer or a State Assistant Public Information Officer, as the case may 
be, to receive the applications for information or appeals under this Act for 
forwarding the same forthwith to the Central Public Information Officer or the State 
Public Information Officer or senior officer specified under sub-section ( 1 ) of section 
19 or the Central Information Commission or the State Information Commission, as 
the case may be: 

Provided that where an application for information or appeal is given to a Central 
Assistant Public Information Officer or a State Assistant Public Information Officer, 
as the case may be, a period of five days shall be added in computing the period for 
response specified under sub-section (1) of section 7. 

(C) Every Central Public Information Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the 
case may be, shall deal with requests from persons seeking information and render 
reasonable assistance to the persons seeking such information. 

(D) The Central Public Information Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the 
case may be, may seek the assistance of any other officer as he or she considers it 
necessary for the proper discharge of his or her duties. 

(E) Any officer, whose assistance has been sought under sub-section (4), shall render all 
assistance to the Central Public Information Officer or State Public Information 
Officer, as the case may be, seeking his or her assistance and for the purposes of any 
contravention of the provisions of this Act, such other officer shall be treated as a 
Central Public Information Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the case 
may be. 

( 1 ) A person, who desires to obtain any information under this Act, shall make a request 
in writing or through electronic means in English or Hindi or in the official language 
of the area in which the application is being made, accompanying such fee as may be 
prescribed, to — 

(a) the Central Public Information Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the case 
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may be, of the concerned public authority; 

(b) the Central Assistant Public Information Officer or State Assistant Public Information 
Officer, as the case may be, specifying the particulars of the information sought by 
him or her : 

Provided that where such request cannot be made in writing, the Central Public 
Information Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the case may be, shall 
render all reasonable assistance to the person making the request orally to reduce the 
same in writing. 

(2) An applicant making request for information shall not be required to give any reason 
for requesting the information or any other personal details except those that may be 
necessary for contacting him. 

(3) Where an application is made to a public authority requesting for an information, — 

(1) which is held by another public authority; or 

(ii) the subject matter of which is more closely connected with the functions of another 
public authority, the public authority, to which such application is made, shall transfer 
the application or such part of it as may be appropriate to that other public authority 
and inform the applicant immediately about such transfer : 

Provided that the transfer of an application pursuant to this sub-section shall be made 
as soon as practicable but in no case later than five days from the date of receipt of the 
application. 

7. (1) Subject to the proviso to sub-section (2) of section 5 or the proviso to sub-section (3) 

of section 6, the Central Public Information Officer or State Public Information 
Officer, as the case may be, on receipt of a request under section 6 shall, as 
expeditiously as possible, and in any case within thirty days of the receipt of the 
request, either provide the information on payment of such fee as may be prescribed 
or reject the request for any of the reasons specified in sections 8 and 9 Provided that 
where the information sought for concerns the life or liberty of a person, the same 
shall be provided within forty-eight hours of the receipt of the request. 

(2) If the Central Public Information Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the 
case may be, fails to give decision on the request for information within the period 
specified under sub-section (1), the Central Public Information Officer or State Public 
Information Officer, as the case may be, shall be deemed to have refused the request. 

(3) Where a decision is taken to provide the information on payment of any further fee 
representing the cost of providing the information, the Central Public Information 
Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the case may be, shall send an 
intimation to the person making the request, giving — 

(a) the details of further fees representing the cost of providing the information as 
determined by him, together with the calculations made to arrive at the amount in 
accordance with fee prescribed under sub-section (1), requesting him to deposit that 
fees, and the period intervening between the despatch of the said intimation and 
payment of fees shall be excluded for the purpose of calculating the period of thirty 
days referred to in that sub-section; 

(b) information concerning his or her right with respect to review the decision as to the 
amount of fees charged or the form of access provided, including the particulars of the 
appellate authority, time limit, process and any other forms. 

(4) Where access to the record or a part thereof is required to be provided under this Act 
and the person to whom access is to be provided is sensorily disabled, the Central 
Public Information Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the case may be, 
shall provide assistance to enable access to the information, including providing such 
assistance as may be appropriate for the inspection. 

(5) Where access to information is to be provided in the printed or in any electronic 
format, the applicant shall, subject to the provisions of sub-section (6), pay such fee as 
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may be prescribed: 

Provided that the fee prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 6 and sub-sections 
(1) and (5) of section 7 shall be reasonable and no such fee shall be charged from the 
persons who are of below poverty line as may be determined by the appropriate 
Government. 

(6) Not with standing anything contained in sub-section (5), the person making 
request for the information shall be provided the information free of charge where a 
public authority fails to comply with the time limits specified in sub-section (1). 

(7) Before taking any decision under sub-section (1), the Central Public Information 
Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the case may be, shall take into 
consideration the representation made by a third party under section 1 1 . 

(8) Where a request has been rejected under sub-section (1), the Central Public 
Information Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the case may be, shall 
communicate to the person making the request, — 

(i) the reasons for such rejection; 

(ii) the period within which an appeal against such rejection may be preferred; and 

(iii) the particulars of the appellate authority. 

(9) An information shall ordinarily be provided in the form in which it is sought unless it 
would disproportionately divert the resources of the public authority or would be 
detrimental to the safety or preservation of the record in question. 

8. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, there shall be no obligation to give 

any citizen, — 

(a) information, disclosure of which would prejudicially affect the sovereignty and 
integrity of India, the security, strategic, scientific or economic interests of the State, 
relation with foreign State or lead to incitement of an offence; 

(b) information which has been expressly forbidden to be published by any court of law 
or tribunal or the disclosure of which may constitute contempt of court; 

(c) information, the disclosure of which would cause a breach of privilege of Parliament 
or the State Legislature; 

(d) information including commercial confidence, trade secrets or intellectual property, 
the disclosure of which would harm the competitive position of a third party, unless 
the competent authority is satisfied that larger public interest warrants the disclosure 
of such information; 

(e) information available to a person in his fiduciary relationship, unless the 
competent authority is satisfied that the larger public interest warrants the disclosure 
of such information; 

(f) information received in confidence from foreign Government; 

(g) information, the disclosure of which would endanger the life or physical safety of any 
person or identify the source of information or assistance given in confidence for law 
enforcement or security purposes; 

(h) information which would impede the process of investigation or apprehension or 
prosecution of offenders; 

(i) cabinet papers including records of deliberations of the Council of Ministers, 
Secretaries and other officers: 

Provided that the decisions of Council of Ministers, the reasons thereof, and the 
material on the basis of which the decisions were taken shall be made public after the 
decision has been taken, and the matter is complete, or over: 

Provided further that those matters which come under the exemptions specified in this 
section shall not be disclosed: 

(j) information which relates to personal information the disclosure of which has no 
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relationship to any public activity or interest, or which would cause unwarranted 
invasion of the privacy of the individual unless the Central Public Information Officer 
or the State Public Information Officer or the appellate authority, as the case may be, 
is satisfied that the larger public interest justifies the disclosure of such information: 
Provided that the information which cannot be denied to the Parliament or a State 
Legislature shall not be denied to any person. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything in the Official Secrets Act, 1923 nor any of the exemptions 
permissible in accordance with sub-section (1), a public authority may allow access to 
information, if public interest in disclosure outweighs the harm to the protected 
interests. 

(3) Subject to the provisions of clauses (a), (c) and (i) of sub-section (1), any information 
relating to any occurrence, event or matter which has taken place, occurred or 
happened twenty years before the date on which any request is made under section 6 
shall be provided to any person making a request under that section: 

Provided that where any question arises as to the date from which the said period of 
twenty years has to be computed, the decision of the Central Government shall be 
final, subject to the usual appeals provided for in this Act. 

9. Without prejudice to the provisions of section 8, a Central Public Information Officer 
or a State Public Information Officer, as the case may be, may reject a request for 
information where such a request for providing access would involve an infringement 
of copyright subsisting in a person other than the State. 

10. (1) Where a request for access to information is rejected on the ground that it is in 

relation to information which is exempt from disclosure, then, notwithstanding 
anything contained in this Act, access may be provided to that part of the record 
which does not contain any information which is exempt from disclosure under this 
Act and which can reasonably be severed from any part that contains exempt 
information. 

(2) Where access is granted to a part of the record under sub-section (1), the Central 
Public Information Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the case may be, 
shall give a notice to the applicant, informing — 

(a) that only part of the record requested, after severance of the record containing 
information which is exempt from disclosure, is being provided; 

(b) the reasons for the decision, including any findings on any material question of fact, 
referring to the material on which those findings were based; 

(c) the name and designation of the person giving the decision; 

(d) the details of the fees calculated by him or her and the amount of fee which the 
applicant is required to deposit; and 

(e) his or her rights with respect to review of the decision regarding non-disclosure of 
part of the information, the amount of fee charged or the form of access provided, 
including the particulars of the senior officer specified under sub-section (1) of 
section 19 or the Central Information Commission or the State Information 
Commission, as the case may be, time limit, process and any other form of access. 

11. (1) Where a Central Public Information Officer or a State Public Information Officer, as 

the case may be, intends to disclose any information or record, or part thereof on a 
request made under this Act, which relates to or has been supplied by a third party and 
has been treated as confidential by that third party, the Central Public Information 
Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the case may be, shall, within five days 
from the receipt of the request, give a written notice to such third party of the request 
and of the fact that the Central Public Information Officer or State Public Information 
Officer, as the case may be, intends to disclose the information or record, or part 
thereof, and invite the third party to make a submission in writing or orally, regarding 
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whether the information should be disclosed, and such submission of the third party 
shall be kept in view while taking a decision about disclosure of information: 

Provided that except in the case of trade or commercial secrets protected by law, 
disclosure may be allowed if the public interest in disclosure outweighs in importance 
any possible harm or injury to the interests of such third party. 

(2) Where a notice is served by the Central Public Information Officer or State Public 
Information Officer, as the case may be, under sub-section (1) to a third party in 
respect of any information or record or part thereof, the third party shall, within ten 
days from the date of receipt of such notice, be given the opportunity to make 
representation against the proposed disclosure, 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 7, the Central Public Information 
Officer or State Public Information Officer, as the case may be, shall, within forty 
days after receipt of the request under section 6, if the third party has been given an 
opportunity to make representation under sub-section (2), make a decision as to 
whether or not to disclose the information or record or part thereof and give in writing 
the notice of his decision to the third party. 

(4) A notice given under sub-section (3) shall include a statement that the third party to 
whom the notice is given is entitled to prefer an appeal under section 19 against the 
decision. 

Recommendations 

Creation of RTI Implementation Cell by appropriate Governments 

• As mentioned before, the appropriate Government’s role has been defined in Sections 26 and 27 and 
the Information Commission’s role has been defined in Section 19 of the RTI Act. Inspite of the 
powers conferred to the Information Commission in the RTI Act, the Information Commission is 
dependent on resources of the appropriate Government and Public Authorities for the 
implementation of the orders issued by them. Hence unless and until there is a platform/ mechanism 
for the apprpriate Government to work on the implementation of the Act, it would be 

• difficult to address the identified issues. 

• To ensure co-ordination between the appropriate Government and the Information Commission in 
discharging the duties mandated under the RTI Act, it is recommended that there should be an RTI 
Implementation Cell under the appropriate Government. This Cell should be under the leadership of 
a senior level bureaucrat. This Cell is expected to set up implementation measures to promote 
compliance by the Public Authorities and oversee the status of implementation. The Chief CIC or 
Chief SIC may be an invitee in the meetings of the proposed Cell to help the appropriate 
Government in carrying out the responsibilities mandated under the Act. 

• The RTI Implementation Cell should be supported by an administrative Department (called the 
Nodal Department) which would provide administrative support to the RTI Implementation Cell in 
carrying out the following activities: 

- Work with the Information Commission and take necessary action to implement the RTI 

provisions in the Public 

Authorities identified by the Information Commission 

Implement programs/strategies to enhance and improve RTI implementation as defined in 

Section 26(1) viz. 

• Develop and organize educational programmes to advance the understanding of the public, in 
particular of disadvantaged communities regarding how to exercise the rights contemplated under 
this Act; Disseminate rules /guidelines/key judgments of CIC/SIC etc to PIOs 

• Encourage Public Authorities to participate in the development and organisation of programmes 
referred to in clause (a) and to undertake such programmes themselves; 

• Promote timely and effective dissemination of accurate information by Public Authorities about 
their activities. 

• Train Central Public Information Officers or State Public Information Officers, as the case may be, 
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of Public Authorities and produce relevant training materials for use by the Public Authorities 
themselves. 

• Work in close co-ordination with the Information Commission to continuously identify constraints 
and mitigate them either through the powers vested with the Information Commission or through 
Government interventions 

• Provide necessary support to all Administrative Training Institutes for training and capacity 
building 

• Develop separate e-learning modules for various stakeholders - APIO, PIOs, FAAs, SAA, 
Politicians, 

Government Officials and Citizens 

Awareness initiatives which should involve both - Central and State Government i.e. The RTI 
Education should be introduced in the school syllabus. Nodal Department should work with 
Educational Boards in drafting a section on RTI in the school syllabus. (To ensure the new generation 
is aware of RTI, the Nodal Department may work with Education Boards to have mandatory 
questions on RTI in class X exams) An effective RTI education Programme should also cover training 
of teachers belonging to schools Issue of commemorative RTI stamps may be considered. These 
stamps should carry logos of RTI and spread awareness of RTI 

• Establishment of RTI Implementation Cell under the appropriate Government 

• Issuance of Order/Notice to all the Departments for creation of PARTI and instructing them to 
communicate to relevant offices/agencies to create their own PARTI 

• Public Authorities to create PARTI to create a plan to implement RTI in the Public Authority 

• Oversee the implementation of the Plan at Public Authority 

• Convene meeting for the RTI implementation Cell under the appropriate Government 

• Annual Self Assessment by Nodal Departments on the progress in the Implementation 

- Increase public knowledge and awareness; 

- Encourage citizen involvement and debate; and 

- Increase transparency within Government through informed citizenry Based on the need and the 
federal Government structure, the awareness campaign should be divided into two parts. 

(i) . National awareness program - The National awareness program will involve “integrated marketing 
communication”. Main thrust of this program should be to use public relations, information 
technology, and mass media to generate awareness about the RTI Act among the citizens. Specifically 
it will involve: 

• Creation/Strengthening of a brand identity for RTI (Brand logo, tag line etc) 

• Preparation of proto-types, guidelines and support for the operationalisation of the “Mass 

• Awareness Campaign”. 

• Creation of audio and video messages for awareness creation 

• Design of posters, pamphlets and brochures. 

• Usage of internet (Government websites) as a means for generating awareness 

(ii) State specific awareness program- State-specific awareness program should involve: 

• Direct communication channels (in local languages) like awareness drives at targeted Public 
Authorities, RTI workshops and street play 

• Indirect communication channels like advertisement in local newspapers and magazines 

• Customization and implementation of the media strategy in the State, 

• A display at the Information Commission to provide information to the citizens on their rights 
specifically relating to filing of Appeals, rights during and after the hearing. This campaign should 
be scheduled after one year, post implementation of the other recommendations mentioned in this 
report. It is expected that post implementation of the other recommendations, the Public Authorities, 
appropriate Governments and Information Commission should be able to handle more “traffic” that 
is generated through the mass awareness campaign. 
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Activities and Responsibilities 

1 . Provisioning of requisite Budget for the activities suggested for the Centre/State Governments 

2. Development of a media plan & Initiate “Mass Awareness” program 

3. Co-ordination with Educational Boards for incorporation in the school syllabus 

4. Design and distribution of a prominent Display Board (containing Appellant & PIO rights during 
hearing) to all the State Information Commission. 

Massive Awareness Campaign 

A massive awareness campaign is necessary to educate the citizens about the RTI Act and 
encourage citizen involvement. The awareness program must especially target the vulnerable 
categories of citizens such as : 

i) Women 

ii) Farmers and rural families 

iii) Middle and working class, for whom most of the social benefit schemes of the Government, are 
targeted. 

For this purpose, RTI awareness and education needs to be aggressively pursued using the 
appropriate medium of communication. Also adequate budget needs to be allocated by the appropriate 
Governments for this initiative. 

Conclusion 

The success stories range from highlighting scams worth crores to ensuring attendance of the 
sweepers in cities to identifying lost postal orders etc. The areas of corruption/ inefficiencies were 
known earlier in the Government, but citizens could not take recourse. However with the advent of 
the RTI Act, citizens have found a tool to bring in transparency and accountability at all levels of 
Governance. In particular, the RTI Act has a much higher impact on the quality of life of the poor and 
marginalised section of the society. However, the power of the Act is still to be fully realized. The 
citizens, Government, media and Civil Society Organizations need to do a lot to attain the intended 
objective of the Act and to address various issues and constraints in accessing the information under 
the Act. Thus it highlights and quantifies many issues that plague the implementation aspect. 

The effective date is often incorrectly referred to as 13 October 2005. The Act came into force 
on the midnight between the 12th and 13 th (http://www.righttoinformation.gov.in/rti-act.pdf) 
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Abstract 

Education is the right of all children and obligation of all governments. In 2002, through the 
86th amendment act, article 21(A) was incorporated in the Indian constitution which made 
education a fundamental right. Accordingly the Right of children to Free and Compulsory 
Education act (RTE) has come into force from April 1. 2010.. Every child in the age group of 6- 
14 years will be provided 8 years of elementary education in an age appropriate classroom in the 
vicinity of his/her neighborhood .The RTE act mandated the formation of School Management 
Committees (SMC) in every government-funded schools, it was to encourage community and 
more particularly, parental involvement in school development. As per RTE Act (2009) section 
21 (1) and 21(2) SMCs should perform following functions: “i) Monitor the working of the 
school, ii) Prepare and recommend school development plan, iii) Monitor the utilization of the 
grants received from the appropriate government or local authority or any other source, iv) 

Perform such functions as may be prescribed." Under the RTE Act 2009, parents have been 
entrusted certain powers through the SMC elected by them; proper exercise of the same can 
initiate a process of improving schools. For that to get actualized, the community at large and 
the SMC members in particular have to be aware of about the system of governance of public 
education - how the schools should function; how the education in the schools should be 
organized; where the funds come from; who is responsible for what; who to be approached for 
which problem, and so on. Hence the investigator made a survey to know the functioning of 
School Management Committees (SMC) constituted in the elementary schools of 
Visakhapatnam district. For this a questionnaire was prepared to know the level of participation 
of SMC members in school related issues. It was found that many of the SMC members are not 
aware of the provisions of the RTE Act, and their roles as SMC members. Hence all the SMC 
members should be given orientation for effective functioning of School Management 
Committees (SMC) for enhancement of quality education at elementary level. 

Community participation for management of elementary education has been visualized as an 
important strategy in all policy initiatives at national as well as international levels. There is a 
worldwide consensus that for bringing the desired improvement in education, involvement of 
families and the community is inevitably important. Community participation in education in India is 
not a new concept. Community has always been thought as an integral part of the educational set up. 
The very purpose of involving community in the process of schooling is for two important reasons. 
First, ensure community participation by involving community at all levels of schooling for better 
delivery of education. Second, to improve the quality of education by involving stakeholders in the 
decision making process of deciding the contents and pedagogy of education. 

The Kothari Education Commission (1964-66) clearly spelt out the need of decentralization 
of school education and involvement of local bodies in the processes related to school improvement. 
The National Policy on Education (NPE) in 1986 envisaged a greater role for community in the field 
of education It stressed on community involvement in educational management as it would establish 
a close linkage between school and community and help in improving the quality of education .The 
policy visualized direct involvement of community in the form of Village Education Committees. 
The revised policy 1992 assigned a major role to local communities through appropriate bodies to 
involve in the programmes of school management. The policy laid stress on participation of non- 
governmental and voluntary efforts including social activist groups in planning, coordinating, 
monitoring and evaluation of activities related to educational development. 

The 73rd and 74th constitutional amendment acts have provided for decentralization of 
powers and responsibilities to the Panchayati Raj bodies. In pursuance of the provisions of the acts, all 
the state governments have taken steps towards devolution of powers to the PRIs with respect to 
educational governance and management. The 73rd constitutional amendment act has identified 29 
items for transfer to the Panchayats, including primary and secondary education. All states have 
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enacted new Panchayati Raj Acts in order to realize the constitutional mandate of decentralized 
democracy and development. The acts fully acknowledge that the community is the main actor 
towards school governance and education related activities. 

District Primary Education Project (1993) has been one of the largest education projects 
implemented with an aim at achieving universalisation of elementary education in the country through 
district-specific planning with emphasis on decentralized management, participatory processes, 
empowerment and capacity building at all levels. DPEP stressed on the active role of the local 
community in promoting enrolment, retention, achievement and school effectiveness. The process 
was institutionalized through Village Education Committees (VEC) and bodies like the Parent- 
Teacher Associations (PTAs). 

Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) launched in the year 2002, aims to Universalize Elementary 
Education (UEE) through people’s involvement and participation. SSA assigns greatest importance to 
systematic mobilization of the community and creation of an effective system of decentralized 
decision making. SSA calls for community ownership of school-based interventions through effecting 
decentralization. Under SSA, concerted efforts have been made to mobilize the community to 
promote education, to help in development of educational facilities and to oversee the functioning of 
schools. It advocates for community based monitoring system with full transparency. Every school is 
expected to share all information with the community, including grants received. SSA envisages 
cooperation between teachers, parents and Panchayati Raj Institutions. 

The National Curriculum Framework (NCF) 2005 is the principle document which provides 
a mean of evolving a national system of education .The National Curriculum Framework (NCF) 2005 
has emphasized strengthening of Panchayati Raj Institutions by adopting a more streamlined approach 
to encourage community participation as a means of enhancing quality and accountability in 
education. The Framework elaborates that the parents and community members could come into the 
school as resource persons to share their knowledge and experiences .The document says that 
“community involvement can also be sought for maintaining the school and its facilities. The 
Framework clearly emphasized the role of community and parents’ participation in overall 
development of children education. 

In 2002, through the 86 th amendment act, Article 21(A) was incorporated in the Indian 
Constitution which made education a fundamental right. Accordingly the Right of children to Free 
and Compulsory Education Act (RTE) has come into force from April 1, 2010. Every child in the age 
group of 6-14 years will be provided 8 years of elementary education in an age appropriate classroom 
in the vicinity of his/her neighbourhood .The RTE act mandated the formation of School Management 
Committees (SMC) in every government-funded schools, it was to encourage community and more 
particularly, parental involvement in school development. To sum up, it can be said that community 
participation in education through local bodies like the PRIs and a School Management Committees 
(SMC) has been recognized as very important by most of the policies and recommendations of 
various committees and commissions in India 

School Management Committees (SMC) 

The participatory management of schools involving communities has been recognized as a 
crucial aspect in India. To make the education system more effective and to encourage participation of 
parents and community members in the decision process, a School Management Committee (SMC) 
will be formed in every school under the Right to Education (RTE) Act 2009. The role of the SMC is 
to monitor the school activities, work on development of the school, and decides on proper use of 
grants and to check whether RTE rules are being implemented in the school or not. The committee 
will have to conduct meeting every month and after two years a new committee will be formed with 
new members. As per RTE Act (2009) section 21 (1) and 21(2) “all government and government- 
aided schools shall constitute School Management Committee (SMC) consisting of the elected 
representatives of the local authority, parents or guardians of children admitted in such school and 
teachers: *Provided that at least three-fourth of members of such committee shall be parents or 
guardians: *Provided further that proportionate representation shall be given to the parents or 
guardians of children belonging to disadvantaged group and weaker section:* Provided also that fifty 
percent of members of such committee shall be women. RTE Act has pointed out that the School 
Management Committee (SMC)s should perform following functions namely: (a) Monitor the 
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working of the school; (b) Prepare and recommend School Development Plan(SDP) (c) Monitor the 
utilization of the grants received from the appropriate Government or local authority or any other 
source and (d) Perform such other functions as may be prescribed. This has resulted in bringing the 
community and the school closer so as to involve community members in the development of 
elementary education programmes. 

Need for the Present Study 

From the above discussion, it is clear that the community participation in the form of School 
Management Committees (SMC) is very important for managing the school affairs. Under the RTE 
Act 2009 The Government of India has empowered these School Management Committees (SMC) to 
monitor the academic performance of children, attendance and quality of education in schools, 
supervising regular supply of quality and hygienic mid-day meals, supervise and monitor aspects 
relating to distribution of textbooks, maintenance and repairs of building, creation of infrastructure at 
the school, ensuring drinking water and toilets, ensuring cleanliness and sanitation, and ensuring the 
proper utilization of grants. Now School Management Committees (SMC) have been formed in every 
school. Effective functioning of School Management Committees (SMC) leads to the quality 
education in schools. Hence the investigator made a survey to know the functioning of School 
Management Committees (SMC) constituted in the elementary schools of Visakhapatnam district. 

Statement of the Problem 

“A study on the functioning of School Management Committees (SMC) in elementary 
schools of Visakhapatnam district”. 

Objectives of the Study 

• To find out the functioning of School Management Committees (SMC) in elementary schools of 
Visakhapatnam district. 

• To find out the level of awareness of the School Management Committees (SMC) members in 
relation to their roles, functions and responsibilities. 

• To find out how frequently School Management Committees (SMC) meet, agenda and attendance 
and the issues discussed in SMC meetings in elementary schools of Visakhapatnam district 

• To study whether there exists any difference in the opinions of School Management Committee 
(SMC) members towards the functioning of School Management Committees (SMC) in respect of 
their Gender, and Locality, etc. 

• To study the problems and suggest measures for effective functioning of School Management 
Committees (SMC) in elementary schools of Visakhapatnam district. 

• To study the contribution of School Management Committees (SMC) in the promotion of quality 
education in elementary schools of Visakhapatnam district. 

Methodology 

The present study is descriptive in nature, made on the basis of data gathered to find out the 
functioning of School Management Committees (SMC) in elementary schools of Visakhapatnam 
district. 

Sampling and Sample Design 

The researcher had selected 26 elementary schools of Visakhapatnam district among them 1 8 
schools are from rural area and 8 schools are from urban area were selected for the study .Thus 26 
schools were selected through simple random sampling technique. The head masters from all the 26 
schools were covered for the collection of data purpose. Again three School Management Committee 
(SMC) members for each school were interviewed (Among the three members one is SMC chairman/ 
active member one is woman member and another one belong SC/ST/OBC group) Total 78 SMC 
members (Male=32 female=46 Rural=54 Urban= 24) were interviewed to know their opinions 
towards the functioning of School Management Committees (SMC) in Visakhapatnam district. 
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Tool Description 

This study was designed a quantitative survey through data collection, data from schools, and 
School Management Committee (SMC) Members through questionnaire. For this purpose the 
researcher designed and developed the following tools. 

• Questionnaire for headmasters of elementary schools:-. A questionnaire containing 10 questions to 
the elementary school headmasters to collect the required data to assess the functioning of School 
Management Committees (SMC). in elementary schools of Visakhapatnam district. 

• Questionnaire for School Management Committees (SMC) members: - It comprises 15 questions 
“Yes” or “No” type to find out the perceptions of SMC members towards the functioning of School 
Management Committees (SMC). in elementary schools of Visakhapatnam district. 

Data Collection 

The investigator collected the information from the selected elementary schools in of 
Visakhapatnam district. The questionnaire for school headmasters was administered to collect the 
required data to assess the functioning of School Management Committees (SMC). in elementary 
schools of Visakhapatnam district in the sampled schools. Through the questionnaire for SMC 
members the investigator collected the opinions from the SMC towards the functioning of School 
Management Committees (SMC) in elementary schools of Visakhapatnam district. The data collected 
through the questionnaires was used for analytical purposes. 

Delimitations of the Study 

The study was subjected to several delimitations. Due to the time constraint the investigator 
had chosen a limited sample and it was confined to collect the data from the selected elementary 
schools and SMC members towards the functioning of School Management Committees (SMC) in 
elementary schools of Visakhapatnam district. 

Analysis and Interpretation of Data 

To know the functioning of School Management Committees (SMC). in Elementary Schools 
of Visakhapatnam district the data collected through the questionnaires was computed and analyzed in 
averages and percentages. 

Table 1. Responses of headmasters of the schools regarding the functioning of School 


Management Committees (SMC) in elementary schools of Visakhapatnam district 


SI. No. 

Question Item 

Rural 

Urban 

Overall 

1. 

No of schools formed SMCs 

18 (100%) 

8 (100%) 

26 (100%) 

2. 

Frequency of SMC meetings during the previous year 


A) 1-2 times 

10 (56%) 

2(25%) 

12 (46%) 


B) 3-6 times 

6 (33%) 

5 (63%) 

1 1 (42%) 


C) More than 6 times 

2(11%) 

1 (12%) 

3 (12%) 

3. 

Preparation of agenda and prior intimation 
before conduct of SMC meetings 

5 (28%) 

3 (38%) 

8 (31%) 

4. 

Actual and average attendance of members for the SMC meetings 


A) Below 25% members 

9 (50%) 

5 (63%) 

14 (54%) 


B) Between 25% and 50% members 

6 (33%) 

2 (25%) 

8 (31%) 


C) Above 50% members 

3 (17%) 

1 (12%) 

4 (15%) 

5. 

Maintaining the minute’s book and recording 
the minute’s of SMC meetings. 

13 (72%) 

6 (75%) 

19 (73%) 

6. 

Discussions in the SMC meetings. 


A) Enrollment and Attendance 

18 (100%) 

8 (100%) 

26 (100%) 


B) Pupils achievement 

6 (33%) 

3 (38%) 

9 (35%) 


C) School facilities 

5 (28%) 

3(38 %) 

8(31%) 


D) Midday meals 

18 (100%) 

8 (100%) 

26 (100%) 


E) School grants 

8 (44%) 

3(38%) 

1 1 (42%) 
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SI. No. 

Question Item 

Rural 

Urban 

Overall 

7. 

SMC members involving in preparation of 
school development plan 

3 (17%) 

1(12%) 

4 (15%) 

8. 

SMC members involving in enrollment drive 
to join out of school children 

9 (50 %) 

3(38%) 

12 (46%) 

9 

SMC members monitoring the attendance of 
school children 

8 (44%) 

3 (38 %) 

11(42%) 

10 

Contribution of SMC s/community for school development 


A) Financial contribution 

0 (0%) 

0 (0%) 

0 (0%) 


B) Infrastructural facilities &others 

4 (22%) 

4 (50%) 

8(31%) 


C) No contribution 

14 (78%) 

4 (50%) 

18(69%) 


Table 2. Responses of School Management Committee (SMC) members regarding the 
functioning of School Management Committees (SMC).in elementary schools of 
Visakhapatnam district 


*Respondents opinions No. of SMC members who responded” YES” for each statement 


SI. 

No. 

Statement of opinion 

Male 

32 

Female 

46 

Rural 

54 

Urban 

24 

Overall 

78 

1 . 

Conduct of SMC meetings by the school 
as per schedule 

15 

(47%) 

28 

(61%) 

32 

(59%) 

11 

(46%) 

43 

(55%) 

2. 

Attending SMC meetings regularly 

13 

(41%) 

29 

(63%) 

28 

(52%) 

14 

(58%) 

42 

(54%) 

3. 

Monitoring the school activities regularly 

12 

(38%) 

22 

(49%) 

28 

(52%) 

6 

(25%) 

34 

(44%) 

4. 

Teachers are working in accordance with 
the norms 

18 

(56%) 

30 

(65%) 

29 

(54%) 

19 

(79%) 

48 

(62%) 

5. 

Extending cooperation to the headmaster 
and teachers in all academic aspects 

16 

(50%) 

24 

(52%) 

22 

(41%) 

18 

(75%) 

40 

(51%) 

6. 

Participation in the enrollment of all 
children in the school 

20 

(63%) 

32 

(70%) 

36 

(67%) 

16 

(67%) 

52 

(67%) 

7. 

Monitoring the attendance of the children 

12 

(38%) 

24 

(52%) 

24 

(44%) 

12 

(50%) 

36 

(46%) 

8. 

Monitoring the free Text-books and 
Uniform distribution to all the children 

20 

(63%) 

35 

(76%) 

42 

(78%) 

13 

(54%) 

55 

(71%) 

9. 

Implementation of Mid-day Meal 
programme in the school 

27 

(84%) 

39 

(85%) 

52 

(96%) 

14 

(58%) 

66 

(85%) 

10. 

Monitoring of utilization of school grants 

9 

(28%) 

7 

(15%) 

11 

(20%) 

5 

(21%) 

16 

(21%) 

11. 

Monitoring of pupils achievement levels 

10 

(31%) 

18 

(39%) 

20 

(37%) 

8 

(33%) 

28 

(36%) 

12. 

Aware about RTE act 

10 

(31%) 

16 

(35%) 

18 

(33%) 

8 

(33%) 

26 

(33%) 

13. 

Aware about role and responsibilities of 
SMC members 

15 

(47%) 

20 

(43%) 

27 

(50%) 

8 

(33%) 

35 

(45%) 

14. 

Discussions in SMC meetings for school 
development 

22 

(69%) 

25 

(54%) 

36 

(67%) 

11 

(46%) 

47 

(60%) 

15. 

Participation in preparation of school 
development plan 

5 

(16%) 

3 

(7%) 

6 

(11%) 

2 

(8%) 

8 

(10%) 


Total Average 

15 

(47%) 

23 

(50%) 

27 

(50%) 

11 

(46%) 

38 

(49%) 
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Major Findings of the Study 

i) Responses of Head masters about the functioning of School Management Committees 
(SMC) in elementary schools of Visakhapatnam district. 

• It is found that School Management Committees (SMC) have been formed in all elementary 
Schools (100%) of Visakhapatnam district as it is mandated by RTE act. 

• Frequency of SMC meetings conducted during the previous year. It is found that SMC meetings are 
not conducted regularly. Only 12% of schools conducted more than six meetings 42% of schools 
conducted 3-6 meetings and 46% of schools conducted only 1-2 meetings during the previous year. 

• It is found that in schools there is no preparation of agenda and prior intimation before conduct of 
SMC meetings .Only 31% of schools (Rural-28% Urban- 38%) are intimating the SMC members 
with agenda before SMC meetings. 

• It is reported by the headmasters that actual attendance for the SMC meetings is very low. In 15% 
schools only the average attendance is above 50%. It is observed that in 54% of schools the 
attendance of SMC members is below 25%. 

• It is found that in 73% schools (Rural-72% Urban -75%) maintaining the minutes book and 
recording minutes of SMC meetings. 

• It is reported by the headmasters that discussions were held in SMC meetings for school 
development. In all schools (100%) discussions on Midday meal, Enrollment and attendance, in 
35% schools pupils’ achievement in 31% schools on school facilities and in 42% schools on school 
grants. 

• It is expressed by the head masters that only in 15% (Rural-17% Urban -12%) schools SMC 
members are involving in preparation School Development Plan.(SDP). 

• It is found that in 46% of schools SMC members are involving in enrollment drive to join out of 
school children. It is expressed by the headmasters that that in 42% of schools SMC members are 
monitoring the attendance of school children 

• Regarding the community support and contribution for school development only 31% schools 
(Rural -22% Urban-50%) have got the contributions from the community/SMC for the school 
development. It is found that 69 % schools did not get any type of contribution from the SMC or 
community. 

ii) Responses of School Management Committees (SMC) members about the functioning of 
School Management Committees (SMC) in elementary schools of Visakhapatnam district. 

• It is expressed by the 55% of the respondents (Male=47% Female=61%) (Rural=59% Urban=46%) 
that SMC meetings are conducted by the school as per schedule .It is expressed by the 54% of the 
SMC members (Male=41% Female=63%) (Rural=52% Urban=58%) that they are attending SMC 
meetings regularly. 

• It is reported by only 44% of the respondents (Male=38% Female=49%) (Rural=52% Urban=25%) 
that SMC members are monitoring the school activities. 

• It is found that 62 % of the respondents expressed that teachers are working in accordance with the 
norms. It is also expressed by 51% SMC members that they are extending cooperation to the 
headmaster and teachers in all academic aspects. 

• It is expressed by 67% of the SMC members (Male=63% Female=70%) (Rural=67% Urban=67%) 
that they are participating in the enrollment of all children in the school. But it is also found that 
only 46% SMC members (Male=38% Female=52%) (Rural=44% Urban=50%) monitoring the 
attendance of the children. 

• It is found that 7 1 % of SMC members are monitoring the free text-books and uniform distribution 
to all the children. It is expressed by the 85% of SMC members that they are monitoring 
implementation of mid-day meal programme in the school. 

• It is found that only 21% (Male=28% Female=15%) (Rural=20% Urban=21%) of SMC members 
are monitoring the utilization of school grants. 

• It is found that only 36% (Male=31% Female=39%) (Rural=37% Urban=33%) of SMC members 
are monitoring the pupils’ achievement levels. 

• It is expressed by only 33% (Male=31% Female=35%) (Rural=33% Urban=33%) of the SMC 
members are aware of RTE act. It is also found that 45% (Male=47% Female=43%) (Rural=50% 
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Urban=33%) of the SMC members are aware about role and responsibilities of SMC members. 

• It is expressed by the 60% of the SMC members (Male=69% Female=54%) (Rural=67% 
Urban=46%) that the discussions are held in SMC meetings for school development. 

• It is found that only 10% (Male=16% Female=7%) (Rural=l 1% Urban=8%) of SMC members are 
participating in preparation of School Development Plan (SDP) 

Conclusion 

Under the RTE Act 2009 School Management Committees (SMC) are formed in every school 
and they are empowered to monitor the all aspects of the school functioning .It is found that in many 
schools they are on paper only and the SMC members are not playing active role for the school 
development. Many of the SMC members are not aware about their role and responsibilities. SMC 
meetings are not conducted as per the schedule. There is an urgent need to involve the community 
participation for improvement in school education. The government should conduct orientation 
programmes for all the SMC members to educate them. Measures should be taken to strengthen the 
SMCs for effective functioning which leads to the quality in elementary education. 
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Abstract 

Job satisfaction of teachers and academic achievement of the students are closely related to 
the organizational climate of an educational institution. Institutional climate can be pictured as 
a personality sketch of the institution. Institutional climate includes physical and material 
resources, emotional tone and attitudes of teachers, interaction between teachers and students, 
interaction among students, rules and regulations of the institutions. It has four major 
dimensions i.e. Physical climate, Social climate. Affective climate and Academic climate. 

Physical climate includes the physical facilities of an institution. Social climate includes 
active communication and collegial relationship among the principal, teachers and the 
students. Affective climate is the interaction between teacher and students with affection and 
mutual trust to each other. Academic climate includes emphasis on academic task of an 
institution. Though all these four types of climate are responsible to run the institution 
smoothly, the most important one is social climate. Social climate of an institution can be 
categorized under six heads viz. Open climate, Autonomous climate. Controlled climate. 

Familiar climate. Paternal climate and Closed climate. In each type of climate the behaviour 
patterns of both the teachers and and principal are different which can be categorized under 
two heads i.e. group behaviour characteristics and leadership behaviour characteristics. Group 
behaviour characteristics or the behaviour patterns of the teachers include four dimensions 
viz. disengagement, alienation, esprit and intimacy. The four dimensions of the leader’s 
behavior characteristics or simply principals’ behaviour are psycho-physical hindrance, 
control, production emphasis and humanized trust. This paper tries to correlate the behaviour 
dimensions and types of institutional climate and suggests how to develop the working 
climate of an institution where teachers’ job satisfaction will be more and students’ academic 
achievement will be higher. 

Key Words : Institutional Climate, Job Satisfaction, Academic Achievement. 

Introduction 

For the proper development of the Nation, proper education must be mediated. The report of 
Kothari Commission (1964-66) begins with the famous sentence i.e. “The destiny of India is being 
shaped in her class rooms.” Since the destiny of India is being shaped in her class rooms, no doubt the 
destiny makers are no other than teachers. The teachers carry the responsibilities of making a nation 
socially, economically, politically and culturally sound on their shoulders . That’s why teaching is 
considered as the noblest profession in the world. Many of the research works report that in Indian 
context, teachers are not able to perform their duties always as they don’t feel satisfied with their jobs. 
There may be number of reasons behind the dissatisfaction with their jobs, but one of the most 
important reasons is the organizational climate of the institution where they work. 

Concept of Institutional Climate 

Institutional climate is the perceived attributes of an institution and its sub-systems as 
reflected in the way it deals with its members, associated groups and issues (Pareek, 2004). 
Institutional climate can be pictured as a personality sketch of the institution, as personality describes 
an individual, so climate defines the essence of an institution (Sharma, 1982). The institutional 
climate may be defined as a set of measurable properties of the work environment, perceived directly 
or indirectly by the people who live and work in that environment, which influences their motivation. 
The institutional climate is a relatively enduring quality of the internal environment that is 
experienced by its members, influences their behaviour and can be described in terms of particular set 
of characteristics of the institution. Institutional climate includes physical and material resources, 
emotional tone and attitudes of teachers, interaction between teachers and students, interaction among 
students, rules and regulations of the institutions. It also consists of clarity of aims and objectives of 
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the institution, discipline, clear set of standards, excellence, fairness, participation, support, 

responsibility, safety, interest and environment. 

Dimensions of Institutional Climate 

The institutional climate has four major dimensions i.e. Physical climate, Social climate, 

Affective climate and Academic climate. 

• Physical Climate : Good physical climate includes, adequate building, comfortable seating 
arrangement for students and teachers, clean and neat campus, open area, games and sports 
facilities, furniture, proper arrangement for light and air, civil amenities etc. 

• Social Climate: The social climate of institution includes active communication between teachers 
and students, collegial relationship among principal, teachers and students, collective decision 
making, conflict resolution etc. 

• Affective Climate: The affective climate of the institution includes teacher’s interaction with all 
students in caring, supportive, responsive and respectful manner, mutual trust between students and 
teachers, sense of belongingness, respect of individual differences etc. 

• Academic Climate: Academic climate includes emphasis on academic tasks, teaching methods 
suited to individual needs, monitoring of academic progress of whole class, prompt communication 
of results to students, emphasis on achievements and performance, availability of competent 
teachers. 

Among these 4 dimensions, the most important one is social climate which can be again 

categorized as follows: 

• Open climate describes the openness and authenticity of interaction that exists among the 
principal, teachers, students and parents. Hoy and Sabo (1998) state that an open climate reflects 
the principal’s and teachers' cooperatives, supportive and receptive attitudes to each other’s ideas 
and their commitment to work. The principal shows genuine concern for teachers motivates and 
encourages staff members, gives the staff freedom to carry out their duties in the best way they 
know, and does not allow routine duties to disrupt teachers’ instructional responsibilities. They 
care, respect and help one another as colleagues and even at a personal level (Halpin 1966). 

• Autonomous climate portrays an atmosphere where teachers are given a good measure of freedom 
to operate in the institution. The principal models enthusiasm and diligence. Both teachers and 
students are happy. There is no external threat or influence. Teachers have great desire to work and 
students are highly motivated to learn. 

• Controlled climate refers that type of climate, the major characteristic of which is hard work. The 
principal often employs a direct approach, keeps his/her distance from teachers, students and 
parents in order to avoid familiarity. 

• Familiar climate depicts a laissez-faire atmosphere. The principal is concerned about maintaining 
a friendly atmosphere at the expense of task accomplishment. Thus, a considerable percentage of 
teachers are not committed to their primary assignment. Some who are committed resent the way 
the principal runs the college; they do not share the same views with the principal and their 
colleagues. As a result, those who are not committed form a clique because they share the same 
attitude and they become friends. Familiarity between the principal and teachers is so much that 
the college work suffers. 

• Paternal climate depicts an atmosphere where the principal is very hard working, but has no 
effect on the staff; to them, hard work is not a popular term. There is a degree of closeness between 
the principal and teachers, but the principal’s expectation from teachers is rather impractical. All 
the same, he/she is considerate and energetic, but his/her leadership approach is benevolently 
autocratic. As a result, most teachers, students and parents prefer to maintain distance from the 
principal. Often students cannot express their difficulties or problems with boldness and parents 
visit the college only when it is absolutely necessary. 

• Closed climate represents the ‘antithesis of the open climate’. The main characteristic of this type 
of climate identified by Halpin (1966) is lack of commitment and/or non-productivity. There is no 
commitment, especially on the part of the principal and teachers. The principal is rigid and 
controlling, inconsiderate, unsupportive and unresponsive. Consequently, most teachers are 
frustrated, ineffective, and lack of respect for the principal. 


Ill 
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Dimensions of Behaviour pattern in relation to Organizational Climate 

The behaviour pattern can be categorized under two heads as follows: 

A) Group Behaviour Characteristics ( Teachers’ Behaviour) 

Under this dimension there are four sub dimensions - 

i) Disengagement - It refers to the teachers’ tendency to be ‘not with it’. This dimension describes 
a group which is ‘going through the motions’ or a group that is ‘ not in gear’. 

ii) Alienation - It refers to the behaviour patterns among the teachers including the head of the 
institution (Principal) which are characterized highly formal and impersonal. It reveals the degree 
to which the principal ‘goes by the book’ and adheres to policies rather than dealing with the 
teachers in an informal and face to face situation. It also indicates the emotional distance between 
the teachers and the principal, and at the same time, among the teachers. 

iii) Esprit - It refers to morale. The teachers feel that their social needs are being satisfied and that 
they are at the same time enjoying a sense of accomplishment in their job. 

iv) Intimacy - It refers to the teachers’ enjoyment of friendly social relations with each other. This 
dimension describes a social needs satisfaction which is not necessary associated with task- 
accomplishment. 

B) Leader Behaviour Characteristics (Principal’s behaviour) 

Under this dimension there are four sub dimensions - 

i) Psycho-physical Hindrance - It refers to the feeling among the group members that the principal 
burdens them with routine duties, management demands and other administrative requirements 
which they consider as unnecessary. At the same time they perceive the principal as highly 
dictatorial in behaviour. 

ii) Control - It refers to the degree to which the principal’s behaviour can be categorized as 
bureaucratic and impersonal in nature, although task oriented in behaviour, the extent which he 
tries to raise the degree of effectiveness and efficiency by helping the group work towards the 
common goal by providing adequate operational guidance and secretarial services. 

iii) Production Emphasis - It refers to behaviour by the principal which is characterized by close 
supervision of the staff. He is highly directive and plays the role of a ‘straw boss.’ His 
communication tends to go in only one direction, and he is not sensitive to feedback from the 
staff. 

iv) Humanized Thrust - It refers to the behaviour of principal which is marked by his attempts to 
motivate the teachers through personal example. He does not ask the teachers to give themselves 
any more than they willingly give themselves. The behaviour of the principal though 
unmistakably task-oriented, is at the same time characterized by an inclination to treat the teachers 
humanly and tender - heartedly. He attempts to do something extra for them in humanistic terms 
and consequently his behaviour is viewed favourably by the teachers. 

Relationship between behavioural dimensions and Institutional Climate 

The relationship between behavioural dimensions and Institutional Climate can be shown 

diagrammatically as follows: 


Table 1. Diagrammatic Description of Institutional Climate 
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Group Behaviour Characteristic 

Leader Behaviour Characteristic 
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H: High, M: Moderate, L: Low. 
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Discussion and Conclusion 

Many of the research studies reported that the type of Institutional climate and teachers’ job 
satisfaction are closely related. Open type of climate provides more job satisfaction to the teachers. 
Therefore, it is expected that the managing body should look after to create an open type climate in 
institutions. The students’ achievement is also related to the organizational climate of an institution. 
Open type climate, followed by Autonomous and Controlled climate are positively related to students’ 
academic achievement. 

The organizational climate of an educational institution not only depends upon the head of the 
institution but also depends upon the teachers’ behaviour patterns, involvement in the team work, 
dedication to job and performance of the duties assigned to them. At present, many research works 
report that many of the teachers especially at higher education level are not dedicated towards their 
job. They engage in politicizing institution by making groups among themselves and show 
disengagement behaviour patterns, which is an alarming situation not only for institution but for the 
whole education system of a country also. 
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Abstract 

The word ‘Islam’ means ‘peace’. So, Islam as a religion is eager to establish peace in the 
society. However, Islam is not only a religion but a complete code of life and as such; it 
focuses on every spheres of human life. It urges human beings to bring peace and prosperity 
of the society as a whole. It stresses on peaceful co-existence of human beings irrespective of 
their race, religion or complexion etc. So, every individual of the society is responsible for the 
betterment of it, if his freedom is ensured. And Islam does so. Freedom of every individual is 
that white or black, poor or rich is vehemently ensured. In this way, a man can be free from 
the bondage of another man and his social position becomes honorable. To free individuals 
from the bondage of man sovereignty of Almighty Allah is ensured. Even, Islam does not 
recognize any mediator in the process of relation between Allah and His banda. In this way, 
every individual’s honor is established in the society as well as possibility of oppression and 
exploitation is removed. In Islam there is no place of ecclesiastical system ; no pir, fakir, saint 
or prophet can act as the arbitrator between Allah and His Banda .So, all are equal to Allah 
and He responds to everyone’s prayer. Allah favors only parhejgari and taqwa. And it is on 
this basis that Islamic society is developed, where everyone depends on Allah for help or 
reject etc and everyone’s due honor is restored. 

Islamic society is not only a ritualistic one. Every action, if performed in a just way and just 
purpose, is considered ibadat or worshipping. As such, charity and other social services are in the 
purview of ibadat. Even, smiling talking with the guest or others, service to the creatures, are 
considered virtuous works. So, with the vigor, encouragement and mental satisfaction social service is 
done by the virtuous people, which create an atmosphere in which everyone’s dignity is honored. The 
rich gives away Islamic poor taxes in the form of zakat, ushur and fit ra to the needy, but high and low 
sense does not arise in between them, rather, a sense of social tie of brotherhood works in the process 
in which every individual gets his/her due dignity on the humanitarian ground and sense of 
brotherhood that arises from the womb of proper education; as such, Islam encourages spread of 
education of all branches of knowledge including theology and science. 

In thus way, Islam tries it’ s best to establish equality of humanity in the society, which places 
all including women to the very high esteem position, ensuring for them all sorts of safety and 
security and making them heiress of their kith and kin and parents’ possessions . In fact, there is no 
discrimination between races or religions or sexes in Islam . We know well that right implies duty. 
Islam confirms mutual responsibility of the individuals in the family, society and the state life. Off- 
springs should obey and respect their parents and parents should rear them properly without 
cherishing any type of discriminative attitude towards them. Every individual of the society should be 
conscious of his/her own duty and not harm the rights and dignities of others. The state polity should 
be framed in such a way that the subjects can enjoy their rights peacefully, their safety and security 
are ensured. Such type of ideal society in the Islamic framework is very much relevant to the present 
millennium and the ages to come to eradicate all sorts of wrongs from the society. It is noteworthy 
that Sufism was influenced by Islamic doctrines profoundly. So, the Sufis followed the path of 
egalitarianism. They treated every being equally and effected the growth of syncretic cult. 

A general definition of social justice is hard to arrive at. Social justice generally refers to the 
idea of creating a society that is based on the principles of equality and solidarity, that understand and 
values human rights and that recognizes the dignity of every human being . It involves a greater 
degree of economic egalitarianism through progressive taxation, income redistribution or even 
properly redistribution Social justice and development are integral parts for the development of a 
good and just society. The most impoverished and marginalized should have share of the 
development, their - basic needs should be met 2 . Islam has emphasized on various policies that organize 
relationships among members of the society. One of the most important principles is social justice 
with important values that it involves like peace, love, brotherhood and prosperity. Justice in Islam is 
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not only practiced on Muslims, rather, it is practiced on every human being regardless one’s belief or 
religion 3 . This doctrine of Islam influenced Sufism greatly. 

According to Islam every individual should be free from human bondage. And Islam 
emphasizes that all human beings have the honorable position, dignity and self-respect in the society. 
As such, any person can not be a slave of any human being (as all human beings are slaves or servants 
of Allah, the Magnificent Creator). In other word, a slave can’t be a slave of any other slave. 
However, Islam firmly declares that sovereignty only belongs to God. This ideology frees a human 
mind from the slavery of anybody. The first and foremost belief in Islam is the kalema “La Ilaha 
Illallah ” (there is no God but Allah) which purifies human soul from worshipping any being in this 
world. And the development of such free human soul and mind is the most important step in the 
course of making welfare, free, just and purified society. 

To make one’s mind and soul free from human influence, Islam doesn’t recognize any 
arbitrator or mediator to develop holy relation with Allah. So, the Muslims’ compulsory duty is to 
seek help of Him and worship none but Him. Any Muslim can achieve blessings of Allah only by his 
good deeds and there is no necessity of seeking help of a pir or a-lim or a darbesh or a. fakir etc. as 
intermediary 4 as Omnipotent Allah doesn’t recognize any difference among His bandas (servants) 
rather prefers to bestow His rahmat on them according to the merits and degrees of their deeds and 
faith. .God radiates equally, not distinguishing between person to person 5 . 

It’s good to mention here that there is no place of Sannyas in Islam and it doesn’t concentrate 
only in ritualistic prayers, rather emphasizes on gathering halal ruzi and all round social welfare. Al- 
Qur-an instructs it’ s followers to scatter on the earth in pursuance of livelihood after prayer and it is 
considered as ibadat . An individual can’t go without society. So, all types of social services are also a 
part of ibadat. Hazrat Umar, the 2nd Caliph of the Muslim world, curses those Muslims who confine 
themselves only in namaz, roza, hajj etc ignoring social service . In this connection, Hazrat 
Muhammad (s.m.) says, “Every individual of the society is compelled to eradicate the wrongs”. In the 
Islamic point of view, sharia or dwin, worldly deeds and society are co-related with each other . 

We can’t progress without our collective effort. Collective effort can’t be fruitful or our mind 
and soul can’t be free without proper education. For this reason Islam doesn’t cherish any prejudice 
against wisdom or scientific enquiry rather encourages acquiring them. Our greatest prophet says 
“Acquiring knowledge is compulsory for every male and femalef talabul ilme farijatun ’ala kulle 
Muslim ); one who travels for acquiring knowledge travels in the path of behest and ink of a pen of an 
intellectual is superior to martyr’s blood . So, Islam’s point of view towards the philosophers and 
intellectuals is totally different to that of European clerics and authorities. As the moon has influence 
over the stars’ light (from the earth), similarly wise and learned men have the influence over the 
(illiterate) darbesh, says, Hazrat Muhammad (s.m.) .So, each and every Muslim’s responsibility is to 
equip himself properly with intellect . Not only that, he has the great responsibility to spread this on 
the earth and guide the people to the righteous path. In this regard, the Holy Qur-an says, “Ye are the 
best people, evolved for mankind. Enjoining what is right, forbidding what is wrong and believing in 
Allah (3:110). Again, the main purpose of stressing importance on learning is to develop human 
quality as well as the salvation of humanity, its enrichment and excellence and anyone who raises 
barrier against it is punishable. 

Islam also emphasizes equality in the society or establishing adl-o-insaf (Justice) in which 
there must be good and friendly balance among all human values. Equality of humanity in the society 
means career opens to talent, not on birth, race or religion etc. All values should be respected 
properly. Economic value also included with them. In case of distribution of wealth, Islam guarantees 
economic rights of the poor over the wealthy persons. To establish economic equality up to a certain 
level in the society, Islam stresses on gradual development and enrichment of every social individual. 
In fact, economic equality / problem is really the basic pillar of any society, without which no society 
can survive 6 . Socialism claims that it has discovered ‘Social Justice’ now, in the 20th century. Hearing 
this high sounding claim some cried out: ‘In fact this is Justice’, Islam has no Justice, having 
permitted unlimited private property and individual ownership. But this is a blatant lie, since the fact 
is that social justice is the greatest pillar of Islam 7 , but it is not founded on those bases on which it 
rests on Socialism, limited as they are there to the physical needs, and which transforms man into a 
beast 8 .As against this foundation of social justice here in Islam is the perfect and at the highest level 
of humanity, of which social justice forms a part, and the highest human justice also is covered by it. 
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In fact, social justice has great importance in the social framework, and capital doesn’t play the most 
important role. 

Obviously, capital is not a factual possession of a person. All the worldly goods belong to 
Allah and it is He who makes the party or collection, His vice-regent (and as such, man becomes the 
trustee of the goods for the time being). A person calling himself the owner of goods in this world 
remains its trustee so long as he strives with it and put in labor to preserve and increase it, and his 
utilization of it is appropriate. If he wasted it by excess or spent where he oughtn’t to have spent it, his 
utilization to it shall be deemed wrongful, and the ruler will be in rights if he confiscates the whole or 
part of his assets in the interest of the party and entrusting it to him who can utilize it much better 9 . 
Similarly, person in authority is also entitled to take away the goods whenever he feels it is necessary 
in the interest of the society and to keep it out of harm way that is sure to touch it in case of imbalance 
of economy. That the worker putting in his labor in any business is also entitled to gains accruing to 
the capitalist 10 . 

When the social justice of Islam shall come into existence on economic and human basis, 
nobody shall remain deprived of his due function in life nor shall he be allowed to cross the limits 
where he can be a source of trouble to others, since the basis of mutual relations in the Islamic society 
is not hatred and strife but love and brotherhood . Here we won’t find a class of haves and another of 
have-nots. Rather, here all the individual have limited means at their command, and the states has a 
right to take away their surplus goods from them and give it to those under straitened circumstances, 
since it is their due and not alms bestowed on them . To achieve this goal concentration of wealth in 
few hands is prohibited in Islam. To prevent this tendency of concentrating of wealth Islam has taken 
some prohibitive measures. These include abolition of interest, prohibition of acquisition of wealth 
through illegal and unfair means, prohibition of hoarding of wealth . 12 Any form of oppression over 
the weak, such as, in the form of imposition of heavy taxes as we see in the sultanate period in forms 
of poll tax, house tax 13 etc. is strictly prohibited in Islam . It enjoins upon the well-to-do to fulfill the 
needs of the poor and the destitute. According to the noble Qur-an, the poor and the needy have share 
in the wealth of the rich . 14 This due should be given in such a way that the self-respect of the poor is 
not injured, and they are not lowered in dignity . Moreover, there is a promise of great reward if 
anyone complies with the sharia . So, the rich spends gladly for the welfare of the poor and weak 
people. 

However, it is not necessary to give away this goods to them in the form of cash only 
.Schools may be opened for them, hospitals and health resorts may be provided for them, as also 
cheap method of transport . In short, they may be furnished with all the facilities that can be provided 
within the means of the state. 

With the above point of view, Islam practically takes some measures. In the economic sphere 
some taxes are imposed in the form of zakat,ushur and fitra which are distributed among the 
poor, weak and miskins as not mercy but these are their dues. If any rich does not comply with this 
doctrine his place in the afterworld shall be in hell, on the contrary, the pursuer shall be rewarded 
greatly. If the above mentioned taxes aren’t sufficient to fulfill the needs of the weak and poor, more 
taxes should be imposed on the wealthy persons to solve the problem. On the other hand, Qur-an 
enjoins its followers to spend what is beyond their needs , 15 

In short, Islam keeps vigilance on every side of our practical life and makes laws as well as 
takes necessary steps to solve the problems of the society. It inspires to express the individual’s 
worthiness, power and ability. At last it gets him reached to the gateway of the feeling of 
consciousness and complete and unadulterated freedom without which the individual can never shake 
off his weakness, ill-feeling and slave-like attitude. This is the primary and original base of social 
justice. Other rights are depended on it. 

So, in the Islamic point of view, all human beings are equal, no one is superior to other. 
Actually, no Arab has any superiority over non-Arab nor has the non-Arab any superiority over Arab 
or the white is not superior to the black and vice-versa (Hadith) . To Allah there is no importance of 
race or clan or sex or complexion but parhezgari and taqwa both of which collectively create 
difference from man to man. These are praiseworthy qualities with which racial superiority has no 
relation. In fact, Islam is free from all sorts of sectarian, racial, communal and ideological bigotry. 
The greatest prophet Hazrat Muhammad’s saying is mention-worthy in this purpose : I am a banda 
(servant) of Allah like all of you and nothing more than that(Hadith) ; so, don’t praise me beyond the 
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limit. 


It is already mentioned that Islam doesn’t recognize distinction between the sexes .Women 
have highly honored position in Islam. They were treated as chattel and were denied the status of 
human being before the advent of Islam. Islam restored their human status and gave them equal social 
and economic rights along with men. They can own and acquire property and dispose it off at their 
discretion. Women can be heir of their parents, their husbands, their children and near relatives’ 
property like other male members of the concerned family. They are allowed to earn their livelihood 
from any dignified profession or vocation of their choice. 16 However, the religion imposes more 
economic responsibilities on sons than daughters and so the difference in distributing miras between 
son and daughter. A woman is honored in Islam by enjoining its followers to bear all the economic 
burden of her by her male relatives , 17 At the same time it is mention worthy that a woman can 
achieve money or other property in the form of Mehr ( bride dowry) from bridegroom in their marriage 
time but not vice-versa . Giving Mehr to a bride is compulsory obligation in Islam. “Give them their 
due Mehr regarding it as a compulsory obligation”-Sura Nisa. This economic right of the women is 
not as a result of any economic or worldly pressure but totally on humanitarian ground. Islam ensures 
more and more status to women. We find in the hadith: paradise is under the feet of one’s mother; to 
off- springs mother has the three times esteem than that of their father; a man is considered as good if 
he is good in the eyes of his wife; if daughters are educated properly and give their marriages to good 
bridegrooms, their parents shall enter the paradise. If anyone brings false allegation of adultery 
against an honest woman, the accuser shall be flogged publicly .However, no punishment shall be 
awarded depending on mere suspicion .Women have religious rights also. She can offer prayer in the 
mosque .Like so many places, in Metiyaburuz of Kolkata, West Bengal, the women offer their Eid 
prayer in the mosquesl8. 

Islam is not always busy with its followers. It enjoins them to respect others’ faiths and 
dislikes to abuse or laugh at them. Even Islam abhors personal disgrace of any person. It is conscious 
for the welfare of the infidels in other spheres also. In the Islamic state they can enjoy all facilities in 
religion, economy, politics etc like their Muslim natives. The Qur- an comments, “Your religion to 
you my religion to me” (109:6).Hazrat Muhammad (S. M.) vehemently forbids to oppress the infidels 
and says, “Those who torment the Zinmis torment me”. 

Islam guarantees each and everyone’s security and self-esteem. So, Al-Our-an enjoins its 
followers like this: “O ye who believe! Enter not houses other than your own, until ye have asked 
permission and saluted those in them”. Rights and duties go hand by hand. Islam is conscious about 
this. As such, it not only ensures freedom of the individuals but imposes mutual responsibilities on 
them. A society’s first and important unit is the family in which parents are at the highest stage of 
reverence. Allah through the holy Qur’an orders the off-springs in such a way: “Thy Lord hath 
decreed that ye worship 

None but Him, and ye be kind to parents. If one of them or both attain old age in thy life, 
say not to them a word of contempt, nor repel them but speak unto them a gracious word. And out of 
kindness lower to them the wing of humility, and say: My Lord! Have mercy on them both as they did 
care for me when I was little” (23-24). 

The Muslims are chosen people of Allah. So, they have great responsibility to eradicate 
wrongs from the society. “And there may spring from you a band of people who invite to goodness, 
and enjoin right conduct and forbid indecency. Such are they who are successful”(3:104). Every 
Muslim individual shall be asked regarding their performing the duty of guiding people to honest 
deeds. And if any one fails to do so he shall be punished (on the Day of Judgment). The Qurp - an 
also directs the Muslims to take proper care of orphans, miskins and poor. The security of wealth of 
orphans has been ensured. The slaves were perhaps the most exploited class in human history .Islam 
declares the emancipation of slaves as the most pious act and enjoins its followers to set the slaves 
free if they (the owners) want to earn God’s pleasure. 

Every Muslim individual is answerable to Allah for neglecting his social duties. They even 
should fight for the cause of the weak, the poor and helpless children. This fight against wrongs on 
humanity is honored giving it a status of zihad. Not only that “those who try for the welfare of poor 
widow and miskins their efforts shall be considered in the cause of Allah”(Hadith ) . On the other 
hand, if any individual of any faith remains unfed the whole night as a result of negligence of the 
concerned society, the whole society shall be sinner and convicted beyond forgive. In fact, the entire 
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Muslim community is as like as a single body that feels pain for being hurt on any part of it (Hadith). 

In many cases justice can’t be meted out for want of witness. For this reason, Islam enjoins its 
followers to give witness even it goes against anyone’s parents or other relations. Violation of Human 
Rights is strictly prohibited in Islam, even in wartime. Not only that all creatures’ safety shall be 
ensured to be favorite to Almighty Allah: “If you show mercy on the creatures on the earth, blessings 
come down on you from above” (Hadith). It is reported that once a man poured water in the mouth of 
a dog about to die in thirst. At this, Allah became very much pleased on the man and forgave all his 
sins. 

Again, Islam ensures dignity and right of all individuals including the workers. Manual labor 
finds a respected place in Islam. Allah says that He loves them who work to earn their livelihood. The 
best livelihood is that which is earned honestly and by manual labor ( Hadith ). Thus Islam places the 
workers to a very high esteem and glorified position of which any ism, society or faith can’t imagine. 
And this is the real justice meted out by Islam to the workers. Hazrat Muhammad (s.m.) is very vocal 
in meting out 

Justice to the labor. He instructs, “Disburse among the workers their wages prior to drying up 
their sweat as a result of working”. To protect the labors against the economic exploitation by the 
capitalist their fair wages should be fixed. Artificial price hike creates much trouble in the society, 
especially to the toiling class. As such, Islam severely criticizes hoarding of goods and black 
marketing. Similarly, transactions of bribe, interest are strictly prohibited in Islam for the better 
interest of the society. 

In the formation of a peaceful and pleasant society the state has a great role to play. As such, 
Islam focuses on the state or its ruler’s responsibilities. A ruler has the responsibility over all his 
subjects irrespective of their race or religion. A ruler should be impartial, benevolent, conscious and 
responsible in case of dealing with his subjects. Forcible conversion, oppression, exploitation etc. of 
the infidels are vehemently prohibited. Al-Qur-an gives instruction: “Don’t be encouraged to mete out 
injustice to any religious community as a result of prejudice against them”. In the qiyamat, the most 
favorite of Allah will be he who is a just ruler . On the contrary, the unjust, oppressor, exploiter and 
dishonest ruler will be the most hated enemy and worthy of incurring severe punishment. Prior to 
perform any important work a ruler should consult with his important subjects for the interest of the 
people. In Islam the state neither interferes in the personal freedom of the individual as a 
representative of the society nor the personal freedom gives a free rope to the individual to commit all 
sorts of excesses. Further, personal freedom doesn’t mean that other people should be enslaved. The 
religion doesn’t believe in short-sightedness and selfishness. Rather in the sight of Islam, humanity is 
a continuous and joint chain, in which our act of today certainly has a profound influence on the 
morrow. 

Islam emphasizes on collective peace and security with great vehemence. It guarantees 
pleasant life of all the individuals. Therefore, the security and prosperity of the individuals must 
necessarily be ensured by crime-free society. The crimes that have been prohibited by Islam are those 
that destroy collective peace. And if they are not prevented effectively all the affairs of life become 
topsy-turvy, anarchy shall reign supreme and people shall be affected with uneasiness and fear. The 
experts in psychology say that unless the primary instinct of man, that of self - protection, is satisfied 
other natural instincts don’t come into play. So, the religion vehemently prohibits the crimes of 
murder, theft etc. To Islam to murder an innocent person means the murder of the whole mankind. On 
the other hand, to save an innocent’s life means to save the entire human beings. For this reason, 
Islam awards capital punishment to the murderer. The punishment for theft creates much uproar in the 
intellectual level. So its clarification is needed. Theft is a crime approaching murder in its 
heinousness. In theft 

Man’s 2 nd most important natural desire that is protection of possessions, is violated, which, 
after protection of life, has the 2nd place in importance. Theft, if not punished, (However, minor theft 
or theft led by extreme poverty are not punishable in Islam, so to speak) can bring about the same 
conditions which are created by license in case of murder. Since if people were all the time occupied 
by the protection of their possessions it will not be possible for them to concentrate on any useful 
work. So, serious crimes may come into existence. It is a historical fact that inland trade and world 
commerce prospered only when peace and security have usually established and there were no danger 
of plunder and robbery. On the other hand, plunder and robbery became the important bottlenecks in 
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the transaction of trade and commerce. 

When the Islamic society was afoot with all its beautiful traits, it was a reality, a fact which 
has its imprint in bright letters in the pages of history. The history tells us that Islam is the only way of 
society which had promoted this sentiment of respect of talent and good opinion, freedom of speach, 
love and co-operation, on purely human basis and there was not a shade of exploitation and political 
greed in it. Some practical examples of this kind are as follows: 

i) Both Qutbuddin Aibak and Iltutmish were slaves but talented and the former became the sultan of 
Delhi in 1206 A. D. and the latter in 121 1 A. D. respectively . 

ii) ii). Hazrat Muhammad (s. m.) as a commander-in-chief arrayed his soldiers according to his own 
plan in the battle of Badr in 7th century. A soldier named Hubab Ibnul Munzir advised Hazrat 
Muhammad (s. m.) that his arraying of soldiers was wrong and expressed his own plan. The 
prophet realized his defect in the plan and accepted Hubab’ s opinion to array the soldiers. 

iii) There is a very bright chapter in the history of freedom of speech in Islam. Once Hazrat Umar (r. 
a.), the 2nd Caliph of the Muslim world decided to fix the amount of Mohrana. At this, an 
ordinary woman protested against his decision and said you had no right to fix the amount of 
mehr as the holy Qur-an is against this. The Caliph realized his own wrong, praised the woman 
and accepted her suggestion. 

iv) Once the above -said Hazrat Umar (r. a.) met an old and blind Jew (the Jews were staunch 
enemies of the Muslims) begging from door to door. The Caliph brought the old Jew home, meted 
out kind treatment to him and gave him so much that he no longer stood in need of begging. He 
also issued orders to the officer in-charge of the public treasury to look for all such persons to 
extend help to them. 

v) When the heathens of Mekkah come as prisoners of war to the Muslims in Medinah, on the 
prophet’s directive, they come to prefer prisoners over themselves and their own wives and 
children, and feed them what they can’t afford to eat, though a state of war still exists . In every 
period of history the human treatment is meted out to the prisoners of war by the Muslims. 

Important Traits of Social Justice in Islam: 

i) Giving loan to the needy person without any interest is two-fold pious work. If anyone is unable 
to repay the debt in time giving him more time to repay that is also a virtuous deed. 

ii) Burial ritual shall be observed by at least few persons of the society; otherwise, the whole society 
will be the sinner. 

iii) Creating disturbance in the society is worse than murder. 

iv) In the social festivals all persons, be that white or black, poor or rich, can take food sitting side 
by side collectively and even from a single plate . 

v) What you like for yourself like that for others also, otherwise you can’t be a true believer. 

vi) “Those who unjustly eat up the property of orphans, eat up a Fire into their own bodies: they will 
soon be enduring a blazing Fire!” - Al-Qur-an. 

vii) “And O my people! Give just measure and weight, nor withhold from the people the things that 
are their due” - Al-Qur-an. 

viii) In the religious congregation democratic right is observed: person, whether poor or rich, white or 
black, ruler or ruled, having better theological knowledge shall lead the prayer; early comers will 
make the front and first row and others according to their time of arrival. 

Social justice of Islam influences Sufism greatly. When Sufis penetrated into India, then its 
society was passing through a crucial stage. The caste system was very powerful and all the amenities 
of civic and moral life were denied to the lower castes’ people .They had no right to go to the temple 
for worship; they were not even allowed to recite their scriptures of religious texts. Sufis come to 
India with a new challenge to remove all inhuman bigotries and spread the Islamic teaching of 
equality and brotherhood. 

Sufis established their khanqahs (hospices) and opened the door for all, irrespective of caste, 
creed and religion .Their egalitarian attitude, broad-minded and sympathetic outlook attracted the 
Indian people. All the discriminations and distinctions which were forcibly imposed upon the lower 
classes were broken down. All the people, those who came to the hospices lived, slept and ate 
altogether. The holy book was open and accessible to all and all the previous dissimilarities vanished 
there. Men and women, irrespective, enjoyed the same rights and conveniences. Specially the Chishti 
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khanqahs avoided all discriminations between the disciples and stressed on a classless society and this 
attracted a large number of people into their fold .Nizam-al-din Auliya’s humanistic attitude was 
extremely lofty. So he once said that devotion to God did not mean detachment from the world, that 
the highest form of devotion to God is removal of misery of the distressed people, extension of a 
helping hand to the need of the helpless and the feeding of the hungry men. 

The Sufi Darghas (shrines) which are found all over India are regarded as an important 
representation of Hindu-Muslim Unity. Thus, in Bengal, at Pathar-Chapri (district-Birbhum ) and at 
Nagar (district-Murshidabad ), during the period of urs (festival of the Pir ) as well as the connected 
fairs countless people of various castes and religions come from every comer of Bengal and pay their 
homage to the reverend soul of the Shaykhks.The Sufis who lived with their murids in their respective 
hospices performed an important social role . Their magnamity and tolerant attitude towards people, 
irrespective of birth or creed, paved the way for interaction between the followers of different faith. 19 

So, from the above discussion, we can say that Islamic code of social justice has its relevance 
even to-day and the days to come. At present war-prisoners face totally inhuman treatment which is 
shame of the civilization and the severity of which is beyond description. On the other hand, modem 
society is divided into so many sects: Haves and have-nots, Black and White, high and low and so on. 
As a result, international, national or social tension prevails, which engulfs almost everyone. Islamic 
social justice is very much rele vant to eradicate such wrongs. 

Modem people don’t get justice from any comer. Parents are ill treated by their children 

so many old houses raise their heads in different towns to accommodate old aged parents driven out 
from their domiciles by their own children! If Islamic code of social justice is established / enacted in 
this regard, tension, frustration, deprivation etc. will disappear, every member shall get his/her due 
position and respect etc., peace and prosperity will visit us and old-houses will find no place in our 
society . Not only that, every member can express himself/ herself properly disappearing bossism as 
well as slave-like treatment ; the ruler will be duty-bound and benevolent ; oppression and 
exploitation will be replaced by political, social, economic and humanitarian equality and justice 
.Even today, social justice of Islam is very much relevant in Sufism. 
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Abstract 

This paper focuses on the attitude of the B.Ed. trainee teachers towards Vedic Mathematics. 

In the present research the method implemented was the descriptive type survey and the 
trainee teachers showed a favourable attitude towards Vedic Mathematics, yet they did not 
want the complete substitution of their regular mathematics curriculum by Vedic 
Mathematics. 

Key Words : Vedic Mathematics, Curriculum, Attitude, Teachers. 

Introduction 

There are many students who feel that the nightmare of all subjects is Mathematics. Even 
those who are grownups recall that their worst feared subject is Mathematics. But to those who 
like it, that is the life and soul. However, we are here to talk about a rather smart way to deal with 
the subject and with the invasion of technology, a big question is staring at the eyes of the student 
community- how good are their calculation skills. As per a recent survey, it is reported that the 
computing talent is getting lost. Even for a minor 15x15 calculation, most of them are depending 
on calculator. The situation has become bad and students are not being guided properly in this. 
Well, to those who find Mathematics a scare, they should go for Vedic Mathematics. Some of the 
most complicated formulae can be solved without holding a pen and paper. Stuff like square roots, 
cube roots, fifth roots can be resolved with simple concepts. 

Review of Related Literature 

• Mr. Pradeep Kumar is an avid researcher and a remarkable trainer. He has over 20 years 
experience in industry. His work on Indian Mathematics (Vedic Maths) is most referred work 
across the country. He trains teachers to teach maths to children through games. He applies 
Vedic Math principles and Games to bring desired improvement in students. Hundreds of 
schools and thousands of teachers teach children using his methodology. Magical Methods has 
grown from a small entity to a behemoth under him. 

• Gaurav Tekriwal has founded The Vedic Maths Forum India. He has also written a book on 
High Speed Vedic Math. 

Objectives 

1 . To enhance the inbuilt skills and qualities of the student. 

2. To develop mathematics interest in student. 

3. To give student an opportunity of learn a new technique which would help them in their 
career. 

4. To make the student aware of complex mathematical problems and guide them for solving 
those problems with easy and proven technique. 

5. To make the student fearless of a so called danger of mathematics. 

6. To make the student feel proud on a technique that is invented by an Indian. 

Statement of the Study 

A study of the attitude of the B.Ed. trainee teachers towards Vedic Mathematics. 
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Aim of the Study 

A study of the attitude of the B.Ed. trainee teachers towards Vedic Mathematics. 

Objectives of the Study 

To find out the attitude of the B.Ed. trainee teachers towards Vedic Mathematics 

Tools used in the Research: In the present research the tool used was the check list method. There 
were in all 13 statements in the check list. Each of the statement DI was calculated where the 
statement whose value was above 0.20 was retained. 

Methodology of the Research: the method used for the present research was descriptive type survey. 

Sampling Technique of the Present Research: the sample was collected by random sampling 
technique. 

Sample of the Present Research: The population of present study consisted of all the B.Ed. 
students of Jai Bhagwan College of education Kalwa, Thane, Maharashtra, India, and affiliated to 
University of Mumbai. 


No of Male teachers 

No of Female teachers 

Total 

10 

40 

50 


Analysis technique used in this research program was questionnaire prepared by researcher itself. 


Results of the Research: 

Question-wise Data Report 

Q-l: What according to you is Vedic Mathematics? Do you think it’s helpful ? Yes or No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-l 

38 

12 

76.00% 

24.00% 


According to data analysis, 76% students know what Vedic mathematics and think that it is 
helpful while remaining 24% students not. 


Q2: Have you been any time exposed to Vedic Mathematics ? Yes or No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-2 

17 

33 

34% 

66% 


Ans: According to data analysis, 34% students are exposed to Vedic mathematics while remaining 
66% students are not. 


Q 3: Do you feel interested to know about Vedic Mathematics ? Yes or No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-3 

44 

6 

88% 

12% 


According to data analysis, 88% students are interested to know about Vedic mathematics 
while remaining 12% students are not. 


Q-4: Vedic Mathematics uses Sanskrit Shlokas and Sutras, would you like to teach Mathematics using 
these Sutras and Shlokas? Yes or No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-4 

16 

34 

32% 

68% 


Ans: According to data analysis, 32% students are interested to teach mathematics using Sutras and 
Shlokas while remaining 68% students are not. 
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Q-5: Do you feel Vedic Mathematics can replace regular mathematics course? Yes or No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-5 

11 

39 

22% 

78% 


Ans: According to data analysis, 22% students feel to replace regular mathematics course with Vedic 
Mathematics while remaining 78% students do not. 


Q-6: Should teachers be given a chance to explore Vedic Mathematics ? Yes or No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-6 

43 

7 

86% 

14% 


Ans: According to data analysis, 86% students feel that the teacher should be given a chance to 
explore Vedic Mathematics while remaining 14% students does not. 


Q-7: Would you be willing to experiment with Vedic Mathematics ? Yes or No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-7 

30 

20 

60% 

40% 


Ans: According to data analysis, 60% students are willing to experiment with Vedic Mathematics 
while remaining 40% students are not. 


Q-8: Vedic Mathematics would require training. Would you voluntarily opt for such training ? Yes or 
No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-8 

33 

17 

66% 

34% 


Ans: According to data analysis, 66% students are ready for Vedic Mathematics training while 
remaining 34% students are not. 


Q-9: Are you satisfied with present mathematics course ? Yes or No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-9 

39 

11 

78% 

22% 


Ans: According to data analysis, 78% students are satisfied with present mathematics while remaining 
22% students are not. 


Q-10: Students in general have a phobia for mathematics. Do you feel Vedic Mathematics can be an 
alternative solution to remove this phobia ? Yes or No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-10 

36 

14 

72% 

28% 


Ans: According to data analysis, 72% students feel that Vedic Mathematics can be an alternative 
solution to remove mathematics phobia while remaining 28% students not. 


Q-ll: Do you feel Vedic Mathematics because of its Shlokas and Sutras would cause discrimination 
in class ? Yes or No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-ll 

29 

21 

58% 

42% 


Ans: According to data analysis, 58% students feel that Vedic Mathematics Shlokas and Sutras can 
cause discrimination in class while remaining 42% students not. 
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Q-12: Do you feel Vedic Mathematics will be useful in this competitive world ? Yes or No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-12 

36 

14 

72% 

28% 


Ans: According to data analysis, 72% students feel that Vedic Mathematics will be useful in this 
competitive world while remaining 28% students not. 


Q-13: Do you feel Vedic Mathematics has international value ? Yes or No 


Question 

Yes 

No 

Q-13 

21 

29 

42% 

58% 


Ans: According to data analysis, 42% students feel that Vedic Mathematics has international value 
while remaining 58% students not. 


Gender-wise Data Report 

Q-l: What according to you is Vedic Mathematics? Do you think it’s helpful ? Yes or No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

32 

8 

6 

4 

80% 

20% 

60% 

40% 


Ans: According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 80% know what Vedic 
mathematics is and thinks it is useful while remaining 20% students are not. According to data 
analysis, out of 10 male trainee students, 60% know what Vedic mathematics is and thinks it is useful 
while remaining 40% students not. 


Q-2: Have you been any time exposed to Vedic Mathematics ? Yes or No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

14 

26 

3 

7 

35% 

65% 

30% 

70% 


Ans: According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 35% had been exposed to Vedic 
mathematics is while remaining 65% students are not. According to data analysis, out of 10 male 
trainee students, 30% had been exposed to Vedic mathematics is while remaining 70% students are 
not. 


Q-3: Do you feel interested to know about Vedic Mathematics ? Yes or No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

35 

5 

9 

1 

87% 

13% 

90% 

10% 


Ans : According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 87% are interested to know Vedic 
mathematics is while remaining 13% students are not. According to data analysis, out of 10 male 
trainee students, 90% are interested to know Vedic mathematics is while remaining 10% students are 
not. 


Q-4: Vedic Mathematics uses Sanskrit Shlokas and Sutras, would you like to teach Mathematics using 
these Sutras and Shlokas? Yes or No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

14 

26 

2 

8 

35% 

65% 

20% 

80% 


Ans: According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 35% like to teach Mathematics 
using Sanskrit Sutras and Shlokas while remaining 65% students are not. According to data analysis, 
out of 10 male trainee students, 20% like to teach Mathematics using Sanskrit Sutras and Shlokas 
while remaining 80% students are no 
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Q-5: Do you feel Vedic Mathematics can replace regular mathematics course? Yes or No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

9 

31 

2 

8 

22% 

78% 

20% 

80% 


Ans: According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 22% feel Vedic Mathematics can 
replace regular mathematics course while remaining 78% not. According to data analysis, out of 10 
male trainee students, 20% feel Vedic Mathematics can replace regular mathematics course while 
remaining 80% not. 


Q-6: Should teachers be given a chance to explore Vedic Mathematics ? Yes or No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

34 

6 

9 

1 

85% 

15% 

90% 

10% 


Ans: According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 85% willing to take a chance to 
explore Vedic Mathematics while remaining 15% not. According to data analysis, out of 10 male 
trainee students, 90% willing to take a chance to explore Vedic Mathematics while remaining 10% 
not. 


Q-7: Would you be willing to experiment with Vedic Mathematics ? Yes or No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

21 

19 

9 

1 

52% 

48% 

90% 

10% 


Ans : According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 52% willing to experiment Vedic 
Mathematics while remaining 48% not. According to data analysis, out of 10 male trainee students, 
90% willing to experiment Vedic Mathematics while remaining 10% not. 


Q-8: Vedic Mathematics would require training. Would you voluntarily opt for such training ? Yes or 


No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

27 

13 

6 

4 


Ans: According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 67% willing to undergo training 
for Vedic Mathematics while remaining 33% not. According to data analysis, out of 10 male trainee 
students, 60% willing to undergo training for Vedic Mathematics while remaining 40% not. 


Q-9: Are you satisfied with present mathematics course ? Yes or No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

32 

8 

7 

3 

80% 

20% 

70% 

30% 


Ans: According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 80% are satisfied with present 
mathematics while remaining 20% not. According to data analysis, out of 10 male trainee students, 
70% are satisfied with present mathematics while remaining 30% not. 


Q-10: Students in general have a phobia for mathematics. Do you feel Vedic Mathematics can be an 


alternative solution to remove this phobia ? Yes or No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

28 

12 

8 

2 

70% 

30% 

80% 

20% 


Ans : According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 70% feel that Vedic mathematics 
can be an alternative solution to remove mathematics phobia while remaining 30% not. According to 
data analysis, out of 10 male trainee students, 80% feel that Vedic mathematics can be an alternative 
solution to remove mathematics phobia while remaining 20% not. 
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Q-l 1: Do you feel Vedic Mathematics because of its Shlokas and Sutras would cause discrimination 
in class ? Yes or No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

24 

16 

5 

5 

60% 

40% 

50% 

50% 


Ans: According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 60% feel that Vedic mathematics 
Shlokas and Sutras would cause discrimination in class while remaining 40% not. According to data 
analysis, out of 10 male trainee students, 50% feel that Vedic mathematics Shlokas and Sutras would 
cause discrimination in class while remaining 50% not. 


Q-12: Do you feel Vedic Mathematics will be useful in this competitive world ? Yes or No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

29 

11 

7 

3 

72% 

28% 

70% 

30% 


Ans: According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 72% feel that Vedic Mathematics 
will be useful in this competitive world while remaining 28% not. According to data analysis, out of 
10 male trainee students, 70% feel that Vedic Mathematics will be useful in this competitive world 
while remaining 30% not. 


Q-13: Do you feel Vedic Mathematics has international value ? Yes or No 


Female "Yes" 

Female "No" 

Male "Yes" 

Male "No" 

18 

22 

3 

7 

45% 

55% 

30% 

70% 


Ans: According to data analysis, out of 40 female trainee students, 45% feel Vedic Mathematics has 
international value while remaining 55% not. According to data analysis, out of 10 male trainee 
students, 30% feel Vedic Mathematics has international value while remaining 70% not. 


Conclusion 

From the above result, after data analysis, it can be concluded that the Vedic Mathematics 
strategy is proved to more effective as compared to that of traditional methods. Students of the 
experimental group showed a high degree of inclination towards Vedic Mathematics. The attitude 
towards Vedic Mathematics was positive. This could be because of inherent nature of Vedic 
Mathematics which is in contrast with traditional mathematics where one has to simply remember 
and logically use the formulae and concept in order to arrive at right answer. Vedic Mathematics in 
this sense offers more thrill and excitement as the very procedure of solving problems which 
involves unique methodology. Also the tedious task of memorizing and regurgitating information 
is avoided. Students showed a liking to learn all contents through usage of Vedic Mathematics. It 
made them feel as if they were back in past era of Gurukul where in much emphasis was laid on 
learning by using culture and tradition as a backbone. Though the students showed a favourable 
attitude towards Vedic Mathematics, yet they did not want the complete substitution of their 
regular mathematics curriculum by Vedic Mathematics. The Vedic Mathematics modules and 
classes may be emphasised more on mathematical meaning of ideas, including how the idea, 
concept or skill is connected in multiple ways to other mathematical ideas in a logically consistent 
and sensible manner. 

Suggestion for the Further Study 

• A comparative study of Vedic Mathematics and computer assisted learning of traditional 
mathematics. 

• A comparative study of attitude of teachers exposed to Vedic Mathematics and not exposed to 
it. 

• A study of attitude of parents on introduction of Vedic Mathematics in school [i.e. state level]. 

• A comparative study of attitude of teachers towards Vedic Mathematics teaching in state 
board, CBSE board and international boards. 
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• A study of attitude of students towards Vedic Mathematics of state level board school and 
students of CBSE syllabus school. 

• A study of effectiveness of Vedic Mathematics module on student’s achievement. 
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Abstract 

This paper starts with conceptualizing the new rights in the international legal order which 
justify the MDGs as myth or Reality. The second part of the paper will illustrate those all 
facts and figure till date countries have achieved and last of the paper will examine the South 
Asian politics under MDGs. Let’s see some of the glimpse of paper. Conventional idea of 
rights has been erasing from the modern international legal hemisphere where rights are being 
advocating for the protection and assurance of others rights. Denial of one right does have 
adverse affect on the others so that in modern international law basically “rights to have right” 
concept has emerged. Conventional thesis of rights were always state centric which ask 
concentration of state for the respect to, protect to and fulfillment. Modern International legal 
order didn’t seem to have given more attention to those rights but talk about the capabilities 
approach where beneficiaries are being capable to exercise the granted rights. Inviolability of 
Physical Integrity, Personal identification, Freedom of choice. Right to free acquire 
knowledge, and economic entrepreneur are sole concern of the modern international legal 
sphere. The Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) consist of 8 goals and 18 targets to be 
achieved by 2015, agreed by 23 international organizations and 192 countries. These 
include reducing extreme poverty, reducing child mortality rates, fighting disease epidemics, 
and building a global partnership for development. 

Key Words : MDG, Rights to Have Rights, Conventional Thesis, Physical Integrity, and 
Capabilities. 

Overview 

The Millennium Development Goals 1 , with the ultimate aim of improving human rights and 
human development, have been in place for a decade. Since 2008, massive financial and food price 
crises, and the recent resurgence of fiscal austerity politics, coupled with the accelerated frequency of 
natural disasters and political conflict, are reasons for the shortfalls in their implementation. 2 The 
MDGs represent the idea that there exists a fundamental level of rights and freedoms to which all 
humans are entitled. 3 They are: 1 - End poverty and hunger. 2 - Achieve a universal primary education 
for all. 3 - Promote gender equality and empower women. 4 - Reduce child mortality. 5 - Improve 
maternal health. 6 - Combat HIV/AIDS malaria and other diseases. 7 - Ensure environmental 
sustainability. 8 - Promote a global partnership for development. The goals are further split into 21 
targets, measurable via 60 indicators. 4 In most cases the baseline year is 1990 and the deadline for 
completion is 2015. The setting of such ambitious targets and the regular reporting of results has 
helped maintain the international communities focus on the task ahead, as well as ensuring that those 
responsible for ensuring the goals are met be held accountable. 5 The 8 goals are desirable, nobody in 
their right mind could disagree with the goal of reducing extreme poverty and hunger by a half or 


1 The Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) consist of 8 goals and 18 targets to be achieved by 
2015, agreed by 23 international organizations and 192 countries. These include reducing extreme 
poverty, reducing child mortality rates, fighting disease epidemics, and building a global partnership 
for development. This is not unnecessary alarming question to be asked with these nations about the 
success ratio of MDG. 

GABRIELE KOHLER, “The MDGs and Social Policy Innovations from South Asm”, Comparative 
Research Program on Poverty I NOVEMBER 2, 201 1 

United Nations “ Millennium Development Goals: At a Glance” UN Department of Public 
Information 2010 March 

4 These are sun specific themes which shall be used to measure the progress report of the MDGs 
achievement. 

5 Andrew Jackson and Anil Singh, “ Measuring South Asia’s progress towards the Millennium 
Development Goals” South Asian Network for Agricultural & Social Development (SANSAD) 
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ensuring environmental sustainability. 6 Known since 2001 as the MDG are widely cited as the 
primary yardstick against which advances in international development efforts are to be judged. 7 
There are two widely accepted views regarding the MDG. One is the optimistic view which says that 
we have hope to meet the target via end of 2015 and that is somehow true because at the Global level 
the level of poverty can be halved but at the national level, there is big NO. India and China rapid 
progress may soon reached the target of halving the poverty. 8 There is another pessimistic view which 
says that MDG target shall be inspirational for many countries basically Sub Saharan Africa which 
will miss them by a wide range of margin. Of the 47 African Countries, 42 are considered “Off 
Track” for at least half of the targets and 12 are “Off Track” for all the targets. 9 Meeting the goals for 
the majority of country indicators would require more than doubling the arte of progress. 10 Bruns 
estimate that 86 out of 155 countries are at risk of not achieving the goal of universal primary 
education. 27 of these countries are not even expected to break the 50 % competition threshold by 
2015. These forecasts exclude the 16 developing countries with no data- all of which are likely to 
have extremely low indicators. The UNDP (2003) estimates that on current rates of progress, sub- 
Saharan Africa would not meet the hunger, primary education and child mortality targets for at least 
another country. This apparently bleak state of affairs is already leading to complaints that the rich 
countries are not living up to their end of the MDG bargain. 11 The MDGs may perhaps create an 
unnecessary pessimism toward aid by labeling many development successes as failures. Development 
is a long term and complex process dependent on relieving more than supply-side constraints on 
resources. The MDGs might be better viewed not as realistic targets but as a reminders of the stark 
contrast between the world we want and the world we have, and a call to redouble our search for 
interventions to close the gap. Another developing concept of MDGs is to link it with the human 
rights and development. In words of prof. Yuvbraj Sangroula, Interface of Human Rights and 
development must be the center position of emerging jurisprudence. Human Rights and 
developmental efforts inevitably constitute an interface. Together, they make up a prerequisite for 
overall human security, freedoms and dignity. Respect for, and commitment to, the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms set out in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights is a constant theme 
throughout our work. 12 In other parts of the world, the “99%” made their voices heard through the 
global occupy movement protesting economic, political and social inequality. 13 Knowingly and 
unknowingly human civilizations were not bit far from the respect and protect of human rights of own 
self and others. Hernan Santa Cruz of Chile, member of the drafting sub-Committee, wrote: “I 
perceived clearly that I was participating in a truly significant historic event in which a consensus 
had been reached as to the supreme value of the human person, a value that did not originate in the 
decision of a worldly power, but rather in the fact of existing — which gave rise to the inalienable right 
to live free from want and oppression and to fully develop one's personality. In the Great Hall, there 
was an atmosphere of genuine solidarity and brotherhood among men and women from all latitudes, 
the like of which I have not seen again in any international setting . 14 Human rights are a central part 
of our daily life to achieve the International Development Targets set by the UN MDG (Millennium 
Development Goals) because they provide a means of empowering all people to make effective 


6 Samir Amin, “ The Millennium Developmen t Goals: A Critique from the South ” 

7 In December 2000, the UN General Assembly requested that secretary general Kofi Annan prepare a 
road map of how to achieve the targets of the MDG to which the leaders at the Millenium Summit has 
committed. 

8 www.developmentgoals.org accessed on 2013/09/14 

9 Michale A.Clemens, Charles. J. Kenny and Todd J.Moss, “ The Trouble with the MDGs: Confronting 
Expectations of Aid and Development Success ” Center for Global Development May 2004 

10 Carceles discuss the goals for Africa adopted at the 1998 Second Tokyo International Conference 
on African Development/ TICADII). 

11 Andrew Balls, “ Donors Fail on Education Funding ” Financial Times March 29,2004 

12 http://www2.ohchr.org/english/issues/development/docs/human_rights acceded on 2013/09/02 

13 http://www.un.org/en/events/humanrightsday/ acceded on 2013/09/02 

14 http://www.un.org/en/documents/udhr/history.shtml acceded on 2013/09/02 
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decisions about their own lives. 13 MDG itself has incorporated the various notions of human rights 
which have targeted for the development. The foundation of human rights is occupied central 
assertion that our basic rights are discoverable directly in the facts of nature. 16 

Politics of Povertization and MDGS 

More than one billion people in the world live on less than one dollar a day. In total, 2.7 
billion struggle to survive on less than two dollars per day. Poverty in the developing world, however, 
goes far beyond income poverty 17 . More than 800 million people go to bed hungry every day. 300 
million are children. Of these 300 million children, only eight percent are victims of famine or other 
emergency situations. More than 90 percent are suffering long-term malnourishment and 
micronutrient deficiency. Every 3.6 seconds another person dies of starvation and the large majorities 
are children under the age of 5 18 . The poverty and deprivation expose common people to an utterly 
acute state of insecurity of life, the threat to the right to life being the most giaring one- every year 
over 18 million people die across world pre-maturaly due to poverty related cause which is one third 
of all human deaths. Every day, fifty thousand people die due to poverty, of which four thousand are 
children below five. 19 It is very weak argument when we heard among some intelectual saying that the 
duty of international community is to help poverty- stricken societies is not absolute because they are 
not responsible to this poverty . 2H The human dignity of poor people and others as described by the 
very old oriental philosophical writing and value system comprises of five qualities of human beings- 
free from want, free from disease, free from exploitation, free from early death, and free from 
violence. 21 The povertization of MDGs is very minutely done by the international communities. 

The issues of poverty is also addressed by the development treaties where state have the primary 
responsibility for creation of national and international conditions favourable to the realization of the 
Right to Development. 22 The founder of the United Nations at San franscisco Conference was the 
most influential countries and most of them had economies already developed well. The matter of 
economic development thus could not be an issue of priority of debate for them. They were this 
virtually guided by a misconception that what they were making the UN was ‘an institution for 
collective security’ but not as an institution which could take responsibility for the economic 
development and social security of the poor people of the world who are living the life of no value 
and worst. 23 The MDGs are the concrete targets accompanying this general pledge. 24 It was shocked 
for the international community when USA made reservation to the declaration on food made during 
the World Food Summit held in Rome on 10-13 June 2003 just after two years of MDGs adoption. 23 
Thomas Pogge has pointed that, there are three sources of the international institutions order that 


15 “ Realizing human rights for poor people ” DFID by a team led by Rosalind Eyben and Clare 
Ferguson. Inputs came from Sarah Beeching, David Clarke, Sam Gibson, Annabel Gerry, William 
Kingsmill, Sarah Maguire, Sam Selvadurai, Sheelagh Stewart, Miriam Temin, David Woolnough and 
David Wood. Acceded on 2013/03/04 

16 http://www.amazon.corm/Human-Rights-Henry-B-Veatch/dp/0807133213, acceded on 2013/03/04 

17 http://www.unmillenniumproject.org/resources/fastfacts_e.htm, acceded on 2013/03/04 

18 Ibid acceded on 20 1 3/03/04 

19 Thomas Pogge, World Poverty and Hitman Rights: Cosmopolitan Responsibilities and Reform, 
Cambridge: Polity 2002, pg-2 

20 Thomas Brooks, “ Is Global Poverty a Crime” Available online at http://ssm.org/abstract accessed 
on 2013/09/04 

21 Yubraj Sangroula, “ Jurisprudence: The Philosophy of Law” publication by Kathmandu School of 
Faw 2010, 

22 Article 3(1) of the Declaration of the Right to Development, 1986 

23 Otto Spijkers, “ Human Rights and Development from an International, Dutch and Personal 
Perspective” available on URL http://papers.ssm.com accessed on 2013/09/04 

24 Alstoon, “ Ships Passing in the Night: The Current State of Human Rights and Development Debate 
seen through the Lens of the MDG” in the Human Rights Quarterly Vol 27 (2005), no-03 

25 http://www.fao.org/wfs and for the conference http://www.fao.org/Worldfoodsummit accessed on 
2013/09/04 
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engender poverty and inequality among people. First source consists of international economic bodies 
such as World Trade Organization, which has enabled the exacerbation of death from global poverty 
through monetary agreements that favor affluent States at the cost of poor states. 26 The second source 
is protectionist exemptions insisted upon by affluent states which have had huge impact on 
employment, incomes, and economic growth and tax revenues in the developing countries where 
many live in the brink of a starvation. 27 The third source concerns with international resources 
privilege whereby dictator of the developing countries sell large swathes of national resources and 
incur foreboding debts, enhancing themselves at the great expenses of the welfare of the people. 28 
Developing countries has worsened and risk of internal conflicts has heightened. 29 A billion people 
were lifted from abject poverty between 1980 and 2010. China accounts for nearly three quarters of 
these or 680 million people brought out of misery, by reducing its extreme-poverty rate from 84% in 
1980 to 10% now, according to a report in The Economist. The report adds that with "poorer 
governance in India and Africa, the next two targets, means that China’s experience is unlikely to be 
swiftly replicated there". As China's share of the world's extreme poor (living below $1.25 per day per 
person level) has dramatically declined, India's share has significantly increased. India now 
contributes 33% (up from 22 % in 1981). While the extreme poor in Sub-Saharan Africa represented 
only 1 1 percent of the world’s total in 1981, they now account for 34% of the world’s extreme poor, 
and China comes next contributing 13 percent (down from 43 percent in 1981), according to the 
World Bank report titled State of the Poor. The share of poverty in South Asia region excluding India 
has slightly increased from 7% in 1981 to 9% now, according to the report. 311 

Universalims of Education and its Philosophical Underpinings 

The philosophy of education is a field of applied philosophy that examines the aims, forms, 
methods, and results of education as both a process and a field of study. 31 The rationality behind the 
term fundamental right is that the constitution is the fundamental law of land and the reflection of 
general will of the people. ’ 2 Fundamental rights are modem name for what have been traditionally 


26 Thomas Pogge, World Poverty and Human Rights: Cosmopolitan Responsibilites and Reform, 
Cambridge: Polity 2002,pg-19 

27 Ibid, pg”- 18 

28 Ibid, pg- 113-14 

29 Human Rights and Human Security: International Studies in Human Rights 2002, Vol.70.Kulwer 
Law International, pg- 1 

30 How poor is India? An Oxford study found last year that India has more poor than the poor 
population of all of sub-Saharan Africa. The latest World Bank data shows that India's poverty rate of 
27.5%, based on India's current poverty line of $1.03 per person per day, is more than 10 percentage 
points higher than Pakistan's 17.2%. Assam (urban), Punjab and Himachal Pradesh are the only three 
Indian states with similar or lower poverty rates than Pakistan's. Chinese success can at least partially 
be attributed to its communist party's heavy handed actions to suppress political chaos on the streets 
and sustain rapid economic growth since 1980s. Tienanmen Square in Beijing was the scene of the 
communist government crackdown by the units of the People's Liberation Army (PLA) against mass 
students protests in 1989, an action that was widely condemned by the western world and the United 
Nations. Since the death of Chairman Mao and passing of the leadership to late Deng Xiaoping in 
1980s, the Chinese communist party has pursued liberalizing the nation's economy without political 
liberalization, in the same way other East Asians did earlier. Available on 
http://www.riazhaq.com/2013/06/indias-share-of-worlds-poorest-jumped.html accessed on 
2013/09/04 

31 Frankena, William K.; Raybeck, Nathan; Burbules, Nicholas (2002). "Philosophy of Education" . In 
Guthrie, James W. Encyclopedia of Education, 2nd edition. New York, NY: Macmillan Reference. 
ISBN 0-02-865594-X 

32 Bhimarjun Acharya, 'Judiciary: A Guardian of the Constitution’, Essay on Constitutional Law, 
(1999) 30/31, Nepal Law Society, P.77. 
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known as natural rights. 33 State is more obliged to protect and respect the fundamental rights of the 
people. That is why; special procedure is mentioned in the constitution for the remedy of its 
violation.’ 4 Education is also a fundamental rights and protected by the respective constitution. The 
scenario of Nepal is quite different than the other South Asian Countries. Education management, 
quality, relevance, access are some of the critical issues of education in Nepal. 3 ' Even in the present 
time, still 12.6% of the children are deprived from education in primary level. 28.5% of the children 
are deprived from education in lower secondary education. 43.3% of the children are deprived from 
education in secondary education/’ 6 Right to education is regarded as socio- economic rights and the 
immediate remedy cannot be achieved as in the case of civil and political rights. This is because the 
socio- economic rights are the matter to be progressively realized. 37 

The indicators of Right to education as mentioned in the General Comment no. 13 on Article 


13 of ICESCR are : 



This diagram exemplifies the whole jurisprudence if Right to Education which is second target in the 
MDGs. The 4 A’s concept of education talked about the interconnection between each A and their 


S.R.Sharma, Encyclopedia of Constitutionsl Law, Anmol Publication pvt. Ltd, 1st edition, p5, 
GolakNath vs. State of Punjab, AIR, 1967, Supreme Court 1653 
34 The Article 32 of the Interim Constitution of Nepal, 2063 has mentioned “Right to Constitutional 
Remedy” which states: “The right to proceed in the manner set out in Article 107 for the enforcement 
of the rights conferred in this Part is guaranteed. The Article 107(2): The Supreme Court shall, for the 
enforcement of the fundamental rights conferred by this constitution, for the enforcement of any other 
legal right for which no other remedy has been provided or for which the remedy even though 
provided appears to be inadequate or ineffective, or for the settlement of any constitutional or legal 
question involved in any dispute of public interest or concern, have the extraordinary power to issue 
necessary and appropriate orders to enforce such rights or settle the dispute. For these purposes, the 
Supreme Court may, with a view to imparting full justice and providing the appropriate remedy, issue 
appropriate orders and writs including the writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, certiorari, prohibition 
and quo warranto. 

Education in Nepal, available at: https://www.cia.gov/library/publications/the-world- 
factbook/fields/2103.html#np, accessed on 21 st September, 2013. 

36 Interim Plan, 2063/064, pg: 262. 

’ 7 Article 2(1) of ICESCR, 1966: Each State Party to the present Covenant undertakes to take steps, 
individually and through international assistance and co-operation, especially economic and technical, 
to the maximum of its available resources, with a view to achieving progressively the full realization 
of the rights recognized in the present Covenant by all appropriate means, including particularly the 
adoption of legislative measures. 
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connection with the right to education as a whole. The right to education is enshrined in Article 26 38 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and Articles 13 39 and 14 40 of the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (1966). 

Between 2000 and 2011, the number of children out of school declined by almost half — from 102 
million to 57 million. Stalled progress means that the world is unlikely to meet the target of universal 
primary education by 2015. 41 In 2012, the United Nations Secretary-General launched the Global 
Education First initiative to make education a development priority, with the objective of reaching 
every child and improving learning outcomes. Though access to education has improved worldwide, 
an estimated 250 million children of primary school age lack basic reading, writing and numeracy 
skills, whether in school or not. 42 

Promote Gender Equality and Empower Women 

Equality is a dynamic concept changing with time, information experience and 
development 43 . The right to equality has been guided by two doctrines- equality before the law and 
equal protection of the law. Equality before the law is a negative formulation and it means that no 
privileges would be acceptable. Whereas according to equal protection of law, if all persons are 
created equal and remain equal throughout their lives, then the same laws should apply to them 44 . 
International human right instruments such as CEDAW and CERD provides right to equality based on 
substantive equality. Since people have suffered varying levels of subordination, right to equality 
provided by those instruments provides special measures to address varying degree of capabilities to 
enjoy rights. 

They should be formed into different groups according to their need and similarity, and 
according to such need they would need to be treated differently 45 . RinaBajracharya and others V 
RNAC 46 Meera Gurung v department of immigration, 47 Meera Dhungana V HMG 48 are three 


38 Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least in the elementary and 
fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education 
shall be made generally available and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis 
of merit... available on http://www.hrea.org/index.php?doc_id=402 accessed on 2013/09/21 

39 Education is both a human right in itself and an indispensable means of realizing other human 
rights. As an empowerment right, education is the primary vehicle by which economically and 
socially marginalized adults and children can lift themselves out of poverty and obtain the means to 
participate fully in their communities. Education has a vital role in empowering women, safeguarding 
children from exploitative and hazardous labour and sexual exploitation, promoting human rights and 
democracy, protecting the environment, and controlling population growth. Increasingly, education is 
recognized as one of the best financial investments States can make. But the importance of education 
is not just practical: a well-educated, enlightened and active mind, able to wander freely and widely, is 
one of the joys and rewards of human existence available on http://www.right-to- 
education.org/node/218 accessed on 2013/09/21 

40 Each State Party to the present Covenant which, at the time of becoming a Party, has not been able 
to secure in its metropolitan territory or other territories under its jurisdiction compulsory primary 
education, free of charge, undertakes, within two years, to work out and adopt a detailed plan of 
action for the progressive implementation, within a reasonable number of years, to be fixed in the 
plan, of the principle of compulsory education free of charge for all. Available on 
http://www.minorityrights.org/?lid=3157 accessed on 2013/09/21 

41 www. un.org/millenniumgoals/... /report- 2013/mdg-report-2013-english. accessed on 2013/09/21 

42 www. undp.org/.. ./mdg/the-millennium-development-goals-report- 2013 accessed on 2013/09/21 

43 Special Measure For Women & Their impact. Forum for women Law and Development (FWLD), 
April 2003, p-16 

44 Supra note 2 

45 Ibid 

46 writ No. 2812 of 2054 

47 NKP 205 1 , V 36, P 68 

48 writ No 55 of 2055 
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measures judicial precedent where Nepalese court have favour the judgment in terms of gender 
equality which has helped to meet the third target of the MDGs. As per the report 2013 of MDGs, 
Gender parity is closest to being achieved at the primary level; however, only 2 out of 130 countries 
have achieved that target at all levels of education. Globally, 40 out of 100 wage earning jobs in the 
non-agricultural sector are held by women. As of 31 January 2013, the average share of women 
members in parliaments worldwide was just over 20 per cent. Considerable progress has been made 
over time in primary education. But girls continue to face high barriers to schooling in Northern 
Africa, sub-Saharan Africa and Western Asia. In sub-Saharan Africa, the net enrolment rate for girls 
has risen substantially — from 47 per cent to 75 per cent between 1990 and 2011. Over the same 
period, the rate for boys rose from 58 per cent to 79 per cent. Although more girls are now in school 
in sub-Saharan Africa, only 93 girls are enrolled in primary school for every 100 boys. Eastern Asia is 
the only developing region where girls have greater access to primary school than boys. Other 
developing regions — the Caucasus and Central Asia, Latin American and the Caribbean, South- 
Eastern Asia and Southern Asia — are within the limits of gender parity with GPIs ranging between 
0.97 and 1.03. 

Reduce Child Mortality 

Since 1990, the child mortality rate has dropped by 41 per cent; 14,000 fewer children are 
dying each day. Still, 6.9 million children under age five died in 2011 — mostly from preventable 
diseases. In sub-Saharan Africa, one I nine children die before age five, more than 16 times the 
average for developed regions. Worldwide, the mortality rate for children under five dropped by 41 
per cent — from 87 deaths per 1,000 live births in 1990 to 51 in 2011. Despite this enormous 
accomplishment, more rapid progress is needed to meet the 2015 target of a two thirds reduction in 
child deaths. In 2011, an estimated 6.9 million children — 19,000 a day — died from mostly preventable 
diseases. The overwhelming majority of these deaths occurred in the poorest regions and countries of 
the world, and in the most underprivileged areas within countries. Improvements in child survival are 
evident in all regions, led by Eastern Asia and Northern Africa, the only regions that have met the 
target so far. Latin America and the Caribbean, South-Eastern Asia and Western Asia have reduced 
their under-five mortality rate by more than 50 per cent. Sub-Saharan Africa and Southern Asia have 
achieved reductions of 39 per cent and 47 per cent, respectively. Since the adoption of the MDGs in 
2000, the rate of decline in under-five mortality has accelerated globally and in many regions. Sub- 
Saharan Africa — with the highest child death rate in the world — has doubled its average rate of 
reduction from 1.5 per cent a year in 1990-2000 to 3.1 per cent a year in 2000-2011. In sub-Saharan 
Africa but also other regions, countries with the highest child mortality rates are driving the 
downward trend: 45 out of 66 such countries have increased their rates of reduction over the previous 
decade. Still, the pace of change must accelerate even further, particularly in sub-Saharan Africa and 
Southern Asia, if the MDG target is to be met. 

Improve Maternal Health 

Maternal mortality is the culmination of a series of detrimental events in a woman's life, 
pregnancy being the last one. The underlying pathology is the lack of education, sanitation, accessible 
health care, as well as poor nutrition and poverty. These affect women during pregnancy and 
childbirth when they are more vulnerable. This 10-year review of literature from the developing world 
focuses on, and discusses the determinants of maternal mortality. Methods of reducing maternal 
mortality through policy addressing health care needs are touched on. 49 Maternal mortality has nearly 
halved since 1990. An estimated 287,000 maternal deaths occurred in 2010 worldwide, a decline of 
47 per cent from 1990. 

All regions have made progress but accelerated interventions are required in order meet the 
target. In Eastern Asia, Northern Africa and Southern Asia, maternal mortality has declined by around 
two-thirds. Nearly 50 million babies worldwide are delivered without skilled care. The maternal 
mortality ratio in developing regions is still 15 times higher than in the developed regions. The rural- 


49 http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pubmed/1872781 accessed on 2013/09/21 
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urban gap in skilled care during childbirth has narrowed. 50 The health of women becomes serious 
when issues of maternity come. There are number of international, regional, and national treaties, 
convention, statues and others specific laws which deal about the maternal health. The right to the 
highest attainable standard of health (article 12 of the International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights) Health is a fundamental human right indispensable for the exercise of other human 
rights. Every human being is entitled to the enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of health 
conducive to living a life in dignity. The realization of the right to health may be pursue through 
numerous, complementary approaches, such as the formulation of health policies, or the 
implementation of health programmes developed by the World Health Organization (WHO), or the 
adoption of specific legal instruments. Moreover, the right to health includes certain components 
which are legally enforceable. 51 

Combat HIV/AIDS Malaria and other Diseases 

These part will be start with the true incidents from Nepal where victim are being re- 
victimized by the own family members. These are the voices of many women who have lost their 
husbands. They choose to identify as ekal mahila (single women), instead of submitting to the stigma 
attached to being a ‘widow’. Some of them have lost their husbands to natural causes, others to 
politics. Some are separated or divorced and others have had husbands gone missing. 52 

Ensure Environmental Sustainability 

The issues of ensuring the sustainability of environment is interconnected with the sustainable 
development or in other words environmental sustainability is itself sustainable development. 
Development 53 minus social change will paralyzed the development in real sense. Development 
without the protecting and securing the resources which has been used for the fulfillment of unlimited 
desire of human being would lead to degradation and loss of life. Development basically sustainable 
development 54 put more stress on the need of people not the desire of us. It preserves the environment 


50 http://www.un.org/millenniumgoals/matemal.shtml accessed on 2013/09/21 

51 COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RIGHTS Twenty-second session 
Geneva, 25 April- 12 May 2000 Agenda item 3 

52 http://www.ncasc.gov.np/indexl.php?option=search&st=Search+for&go=Submit+Query accessed 
on 2013/09/21 

53 A prominent question in the literature has been taken place like how to define and give precise 
shape to the word development and its nature. It is obvious that there is no unique and universal 
acceptable definition of development. Different propositions ranging from “too restrictive” to “too 
wide” have a common denominator which can be expressed as follow: - Development enhances 
positive changes, transformation. As Professor Chinkin & Wright explain “Development as 
channelled through the financial, monetary and trading wings of the Brettonwoods system had tended 
to entrench and extend a Western free market economic model. This capitalist model depends on 
growth and expansion, the proliferation and export of First World technology, the gearing of 
developing economics to serving First World industrial needs, and the exploitation of Third World 
economics & social structure”) Cf. Sara Dillon, A farewell to “ Linkage” International Trade Law & 
Global Sustainability Indicators, 55 Rutgers L.rev 87 ( 2002) page-306. Development with respect to 
the human rights will make more sustainable and long lasting. Then capitalist model of development 
never focus on the sustainability approach to the development rather it gives more concentration on 
the accumulation of profit through imposing their ideas and technology in the developing countries. 
The paradigm of development has been shifted from the western model of eastern or human rights 
friendly model. The economic growth is not pioneer to measure the development statics of any 
country. Economic growth minus development will not bring any changes in the life of hunger people, 

54 Rao Dr. Rega Surya, “ Lecture on Environmental Law” 1 st edit- 2001 published by Asia Law 
House, Hyderabad, page-65, par-01, line -03The concept of sustainable development came to be 
known in international sphere for the first time in the “ Stockholon Declaration of 1972” and was 
given a definite shape in 1 897 by the World Commission on Environment and Development” in its 
report entitled “ Our common future”. The expression sustainable development means, development 
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not for this generation but for future generation too. Infrastructure development is not only necessary 
but also a right of people for their prosperity. It is indispensable for the progressive transformation of 
every society 55 . The pollution emission, destruction of natural habitat and forests, desertification and 
extinction of wildlife are environment downsides of the infrastructure development. A seismic success 
of a human being is a kina citadel, fortifying his future, but sometimes shattering the doors for the 
outside world. Today all have consumed themselves in that fortress which is blurring their eyes, their 
ostentatious personality with amorphous smoke of developing more and more and leaving that 
fragment of society which has always been suffering. 56 The Sustainable Development (SD) is the 


that meets the needs of the present generation without comprising the quality of the future generation 
to meet their needs. To be sustainable development it must possess both economical and ecological 
sustainability. The environment and development are the means not the ends itself. The environment 
and development are for the people, not the people for environment and development. The concept of 
sustainable development has taken a concrete stage because natural resources base in continually 
under a stage of stress and degradation. The concept of sustainability lies in maintains harmony 
between meeting basic human needs along with emphasis on protection and conservation of natural 
resources. In fact, any economic activity that continues without a healthy balance between the natural 
resources, its ecology and environment shall result in sustainable development. Hence, earth, ecology 
and environment are the three central concerns of sustainable development. The fundamental 
challenges in the 21th century are to find ways for sustainable development and that are 
environmentally sound (Khan Dr. IA, “Environment Law” 1 st edit- 2000, published by Central Law 
Agency, Allahabad, Page-207, Para-02, line-13). In Indian Council for EnvirO -Legal Action v Union 
of India (1996) SCC 281, popularly known as Coastal Zone Protection case, the supreme court 
emphasized the importance of the doctrine of sustainable development as follows, “while economic 
development should not be allowed to take place at the cost of ecology or by causing wide spread 
environmental destruction and violation; at the same time, the necessity tp preserve ecology and 
environment should not hamper economic and other development. Both development and 
environment must go hand in hand, in other words, there should not be development at the cost of 
environments vice-versa, but there should be development while taking due care and ensuring the 
protection of environment” 

55 Dr. Yubraj Sangroula, “Jurisprudence (The Philosophy of Law, Oriental Perspective with Special 
Reference to Nepal)” page-260, para-02, line-02, published by Kathmandu School of Law, 1 st Edit- 
2010, The over budgeting of the government in the field of infrastructure is misleading to the scholar 
for giving any concrete ideas about the development. There is wrong conception in most of the South 
Asian countries and developing countries about the development. We always give more concentrate 
on the infrastructure development such as, making “A” level roads, fine and fancy apartments; big-big 
MNCs company (Multi National Company) which has big negative impact on the environment. 
Theses sort of development only bring the material changes without concerning the life and security 
of the upcoming generations. Development and preservation of environment is the basic rights of 
people. Since most of the South Asian countries have put the environment and development rights 
under the directive principle and state policy under the constitution which lack the element of 
justiciability (legal enforcement). But in some of the most landmark cases in relation of the 
justiciability of development and environment rights or called in terms of international human rights 
instrument is Economic, Social and Cultural Rights has got the legal enforcement like in complaint 
No. 31/2005 European Roma Rights Centre V Bulgaria, para-29, the European Committee on Social 
Rights ( ESCR) clarified that the ESC( Economic, Social Council) creates positive obligations on 
State, and the fulfillment of such rights “ requires a positive intervention by the state: the state must 
take the legal and practical measures which are necessary and adequate to the goal of protecting the 
rights in question”. These cases bring new hope for the economic, social and cultural rights and also 
for the development rights. So that development doesn’t merely mean the infrastructural but also 
others too. 

56 Arora Priyanka, “ Development Surge without Regard for a Life” 1 st eidt-2012 published by 
G.B.Pant University of Agriculture and Technology„page-174, para-02, line-15 the excess 
consumption of the products and natural resources are becoming the vital problem for the 
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pattern of growth in which resource use aims to meet human needs while preserving the environment 
so that these needs can be met not only in the present, but also for generations to come (sometimes 
taught as ELF-Environment, Local people, Future). There is close relationship between human being 
and environment a development. Today we talk of environmental protection with keeping 
development in side 57 . The idea that, for the benefit of future generations, present generations should 
be modest in their exploitation of natural resources has found widespread international support since 
the Maltese Proposal at the UN General Assembly of 1967, which contended that there was a 
common heritage of mankind and this also needed legal protection by the international community. 
The concept of present generation should be modest for the benefit of future generation is based on 
the fact that natural resources such as sea bed are not the fruits of labor of present generation and thus 
resources can only be exploit with adequate consideration of the rights of the future generation. 58 
Some cases like, Rural Litigation and Entitlements Kendra, Dehradun v State of UP 59 the apex court 
for the first time interpreted that the right to life and personal liberty includes, the right to a 
wholesome environment. It held that right to live is not a real right to live that is should accompany 
with free and pure air, land, water. 

Calcutta Youth Front v State of West Bengal 60 , the SC contended that there must be a balance 
between ecology and development. Development is necessary for the human beings. At the same time 
no one should do harm or injury to the environment. 

Since the right to life connotes quality of life a person has a right to the enjoyment of 
pollution free air and water to enjoy the full life. The Sc has developed the right to environment has 
an implied fundamental rights form right to life under article 21 of the Indian constitution. In 1990’s 
the SC for the first time came close to almost declaring the right to environment in article 21 in 
Chhetriya Pardhusan Sangrash Samiti v State of UP 61 SC has observed, every citizen has a 
fundamental right o have the enjoinment of quality of life an living as contemplated in article 21 of 
the Indian constitution. 


sustainability of the environment. Human beings are becoming more selfish and trying to fulfill all the 
desire through degrading or making harm to the environment. The centre of development must be the 
life of human being not the luxury of some people. The development projects must put more stress on 
the environment friendly project, economic sustainability and sociopolitical sustainability. The need 
for poor people must be the target of the development. In India, a million children die within the first 
28 days of life which is quarter of such deaths worldwide. Of the lucky ones that are able to survive, 
8.3 million babies are bom underweight. Every third child of the world, who is underweight and is 
under the age of five is an Indian is the example given by Kunak Kochal and Manya Rastogi in the 
paper, “ Integrated Development for Happiness and Satisfaction ” published by the same university 
page-235 

57 Das Monomita Kundan, “Delhi Law Review volume XXVII)” year 2005 published by Faculty of 
law( University of Delhi) page-1 16, para-01, line-o3. There is traditional reluctance for the regulation 
of consumption and population. The view of Stuart Hart in his article published in the Harvard 
Buisness review wherein he states that, “the achievement of sustainability will mean billions of dollars 
in products, services, and technologies that barely exist today. Whereas yesterday’s businesses were 

often obvious to their negative impact on the environment increasingly, companies will be 

selling solutions to the world’s environmental problems” (Strategies for a sustainable World” Harvard 
Business review, 67, Jan-Feb 1997). The Indian supreme court had made land mark decision in the 
case of Moulana Mufi Syed Md. Noorur rehman Barkati v State of West Bengal (AIR, 1999 Cal 15) 
“the noise pollution emanating from Namaz calls over microphones is violative of the fundamental 
rights enshrined in Article 19(1 )(a) of the constitution. The court rejected the contention on the 
ground that no one can claim an absolute right to suspend others’ rights or disturb their fundamental 
rights of sleep and leisure and citizens have a right to be protected against excessive sound. 

58 Dr. S.R. Myneni, “ Environmental Law” 1 st Edit 2008, published by the Asia Law House, 
Hyderabad, page- 188, para-04, line- 23 

59 AIR, 1998 SC 2187 

60 AIR 1988 SC 436 

61 AIR 1990 SC 2060 
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Promote a Global Partnership for Development 

In 2012, net official development assistance (ODA) from developed countries stood at $125.6 
billion, representing 0.29 per cent of donors’ combined gross national income. This is a 4 per cent 
drop in real terms from 2011, which was 2 per cent below the 2010 level. The decline is attributed to 
the economic and financial crisis and euro zone turmoil, which have led many governments to 
implement austerity measures and reduce their aid budgets. This is the first time since 1996-1997 that 
ODA has fallen in two consecutive years. The drop in 2012 reflected a 7 per cent fall in contributions 
to multilateral organizations in real terms, partly offset by a 2 per cent rise in aid for bilateral projects 
and programmes. Despite current fiscal pressures, some countries belonging to the Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC) of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) have maintained or increased their aid budgets in pursuit of targets they have set. Net ODA 
(meaning ODA after loan repayments are deducted) rose in real terms in 9 of the 24 DAC countries, 
with the largest increases by Australia, Austria, Iceland (which joined the DAC in 2013), Luxembourg 
and the Republic of Korea. The United Kingdom maintained its aid at 0.56 per cent of gross national 
income, but has budgeted to increase that to 0.7 per cent in 2013 2014. Goal 8: Develop a global 
partnership for development. A recent DAC Survey of Donors’ Forward Spending Plans projects a 9 
per cent real increase in country programmable aid in 2013, resulting mainly from planned increases 
by some donors and from soft loans from multilateral organizations. Country programmable aid 
excludes domestic expenditures in donor countries and other items that are either unpredictable by 
nature (such as debt relief or humanitarian aid), or not part of cooperation agreements between 
government. It is considered a good proxy of aid available at the country level. Total country 
programmable aid is expected to remain stable over the years 2014 to 2016. In 2012, the largest 
donors by volume were the United. 

Conclusion 

There is continuous growth in the field of international law and regime which shall make 
productive support to understand the MDGs from the jurisprudential perspectives. The target of 
MDGs is specific and in words of optimistic person is achievable. There are two broad perspectives to 
look the MDGs, one is from the Global Perspective which didn’t give any preferences to the national 
achievement and it is possible to count the achievement in each MDGs target. But there is another 
national perspective where the achievement of countries specific must be taken into consideration. 
MDGs itself can’t be called as non achievable but the tendency of developed nation towards the 
developing nation is not as they promised at the time of Millennium Declaration. There is different 
inter strategy of each countries to look the target of MDGs such as the developed countries don’t have 
the propriety to be in accordance with the MDGs while the developing nation have pressure from each 
countries to achieve it. So, there must be common understanding for the same cause. 

South Asia basically China and India is growing tremendously in terms of Military strength, 
Nuclear power and economic growth. This is something for which world community are successfully 
maintaining their power in the international politics such as, USA is showing her hegemony in the 
world politics which can be rightly proven by the current conflict over the Syrian issues. Until and 
unless there wouldn’t be full disarmament and zero commitment to war and any such activity which 
shall keep human achievement at questions. Serious problems the South Asian Countries are facing 
regarding democracy are fueling poverty as it is one of the causes for widening income disparity. 
Human security is seriously challenged by instable democracy and widening income disparity. There 
are number of issues such as 'cycle of polices to in the South Asia which never become the 
beneficiary target shall not address these different problems'. Nobody in their right mind could 
disagree with the goal of reducing extreme poverty and hunger by a half or ensuring environmental 
sustainability. So their goals are of course the same as what all committed humanitarians should be. 
However, from the beginning, he maintains the goals are so contradictory in places or simply 
statements with no substance in other places that the 8 goals are ultimately unachievable. There are 
some remarkable questions to be asked with the MDGs itself and its vision. Like, Are these goals at 
best pipe dreams or are they a more sinister smoke screen for a well planned process of further 
exploitation of resources, people, culture and society in general? Are they part of a neocolonial or 
imperialist process designed by a triad of northern powers the US, the EU, and Japan? “Are not the 
authors of the document (CIA consultant) actually pursuing other priorities that have nothing to do 
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with ‘poverty reduction’ and all the rest?” the answer differ from critics to critics, in words of Samir 
Amin, there is direct threat by the approach of MDGs. 

So, reviewing whole jurisprudence elaborated about, author came into conclusion saying that 
MDGs have well target but it is very hard to achieve by 2015 in all areas. The international 
community must consider the rights of all goals mentioned under the MDGs with due consideration. 
They need to develop common understanding between the developed and developing countries about 
number of issues regain when they had done at the time of Millennium meetings. 
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Abstract 

The uneven access to educational resources causes non-uniform expansion of the higher 
education among people. The geographical conditions, financial resources and awareness 
further determine the student's enrolment to higher education. Although, the state of 
Himachal Pradesh is the most literate state after Kerala, but the expansion of higher education 
in Himachal Pradesh has been uneven due to various reasons. Here, development of higher 
education and the inter-district disparities in Himachal Pradesh in terms of student’s 
enrolment and teacher/students ratio is presented. The data for the last seven years is also 
presented; analyzed and plausible explanations for this uneven access to higher education are 
discussed. 

Introduction 

The educational system, especially the higher education plays a vital role in the social and 
economic development of a nation. Higher education has formed a continuum and a basis for the 
progress of human society. Education not only inculcates social, economic and cultural awareness but 
is also an important medium for enhancing values among the human beings. History has established 
beyond doubt, the crucial role played by human resources in the development of nations and 
education has been universally recognized as one of the basic requirement for human development. 

After independence, India has witnessed major changes in the area of higher education with 
the rapid industrialization required to restructure its agriculture based economy and to rebuild itself as 
a dynamic, modem, strong and self-reliant nation (Altbach, 1991). This requires a huge infrastructure 
in higher and technical education, industries and research laboratories covering a wide range of 
disciplines and hence creating a pool of talented people who can address the future challenges and 
making India a self-reliant nation. This process led to the rise of knowledge-based industry in India. 
To address these requirements, various research institutes, universities and industrial organizations 
have been established across India after independence. Until last a few years, the state of Himachal 
Pradesh, due to its geographical location had only a few higher educational institutes/universities. 
Recently, to raise the gross enrolment ratio in higher education, the center government has proposed 
to set up various universities across India. The government of Himachal Pradesh has also taken some 
concrete steps in this direction. As a result more than 1 5 universities, various B . Ed and professional 
colleges have been established in private sector of Himachal Pradesh (Agarwal, 2012). In this paper, 
our objective is to discuss the educational development and previous enrolment trends of higher 
education in Himachal Pradesh. The data starting from the year 2004-11 is presented and analyzed. 
The disparities in access to higher education in different districts depend on factors such as variation 
in geographical conditions, population density and awareness among the people. Here the motive is to 
discuss the development and inter-district disparities of higher education across 12 districts of 
Himachal Pradesh. 

Development of Higher Education in Himachal Pradesh: 

Himachal Pradesh has one of the highest literacy rates in India, next only to Kerala. Hamirpur 
district is among the top districts in the country in terms of literacy rates. Literacy rates among women 
are also quite encouraging in the state (Agarwal, 2012). The standard of education in the state has 
reached a considerably high level as compared to other states in India with several reputed educational 
institutes located in the state for higher studies. 

Four state, sixteen private and one central university characterize the higher education 
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landscape of Himachal Pradesh (Table 1). The state currently does not have any deemed university. In 
addition to these universities, there are two Institutes of National Importance located in the state. 
Three of the four state universities were established prior to 1990, with the Himachal Pradesh 
University being the oldest university in the state established in 1970. 


Table 1. Distribution of Universities and University level Institutes at State and National level 


Type of University 

Himachal Pradesh (2011-12) 

India (2011-12) 

Central Universities 

1 

43 

State Universities 

4 

289 

Deemed Universities 

0 

130 

Private Universities 

16 

94 

Institution of National Importance 

2 

50 

Institutions established under state legislative act 

0 

5 

Total 

23 

611 


Source: UGC, 2011-12 


The newest state university established was the Himachal Pradesh Technical University, 
Hamirpur which was setup recently in the year 2010. The state has a high number of private 
universities, which accounts for 13.39% of all private universities in the country with only Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh having more private universities. The universities in the state offer a wide variety of 
specializations at undergraduate, postgraduate and doctoral levels. Some of the popular specializations 
found in the state are in the fields of agriculture, horticulture, forestry, information technology, 
biotechnology, science and technology and management. Apart from these fields, courses are also 
offered in general studies pertaining to arts, science, commerce, social science and humanities. The 
state has two Institutes of National Importance in the form of an Indian Institute of Technology (IIT) 
at Mandi and a National Institute of Technology (NIT) at Hamirpur. The central university of the state 
is called the Central University of Himachal Pradesh and is located in two campuses; one at Dehra 
Gopipur and the other in Dharamshala. The university was founded in 2009 as a result of the 
government’ s policy to establish central universities in each of the states that do not already have one, 

Chaudhary Sarwan Kumar (CSK) Himachal Pradesh Krishi- Vishwavidyalya in Palampur is 
one of the most renowned ‘hill agriculture’ institutes in world and was established in 1978. The 
university offers UG and PG 

courses as well as research activities in college departments and has five advanced 
research centres at the main campus. 

Dr. Yashwant Singh Parmar University of Horticulture and Forestry is another state university 
and it has earned a unique distinction in India for imparting teaching, research and extension 
education in horticulture, forestry and allied disciplines. Almost all the private universities in the state 
were recognized between 2009 and 2012. 

The Indian Institute of Advanced Study (HAS) is a prestigious research institute located in 
Shimla. It was set up by the Ministry of Education, Government of India in 1964 and started 
functioning from October 20, 1965. The higher & technical institutes of the state are spread out 
evenly in the state. There are institutes located in the north in Dharamsala and Palampur, in Hamirpur 
in the west, in Mandi & Solan in the central region and in Shimla and Sirmaur in the southern region 
of the state. 

The state of Himachal Pradesh has 77 colleges in total, of which 87% are government 
colleges, followed by an even number of government Sanskrit colleges (6.5%) and private colleges 
(6.5%). It is evident from Table 2 that colleges in the state are primarily government funded and there 
is limited investment made by the private sector in education; however, there are 16 private 
universities that provide higher and technical education through their own school and departments of 
various faculties. 
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Table 2. Distribution of Colleges by Funding in 2011-12 


Type of Colleges 

Number of Colleges 

Government Colleges 

67 

Government Sanskrit Colleges 

5 

Private Colleges 

5 

Private B. Ed. Colleges 

75 


Source: Department of Higher Education, Government of Himachal Pradesh (2013). 


Disparity of Higher Education in Himachal Pradesh 

There has been an unprecedented rise in the number of educational institutions and gross 
enrolment ratio in the state in past few years. This has provided a large number of opportunities to the 
youths of the hilly state. However in the past, due to limited excess to these educational resources, 
there were disparities in the system of higher education in Himachal Pradesh. Below, we present the 
available data on student’s enrolment and teacher/students ratio in higher education from 2004-1 1 . 


Table 3. Data on enrolment in various institutes across Himachal Pradesh 


Years 

No. of 
Institutions 
(Government) 

Students enrolled 
in different 
institutes 

No. of teachers in 
institutions 

Teacher / 
students ratio 

District Hamirpur 

2004-05 

6 

9238 

161 

1:57 

2005-06 

6 

8971 

151 

1:59 

2006-07 

6 

8003 

143 

1:56 

2007-08 

5 

6133 

103 

1:59 

2008-09 

5 

6932 

107 

1:65 

2009-10 

5 

7571 

130 

1:58 

2010-11 

5 

7107 

170 

1:42 

District Mandi 

2004-05 

6 

12440 

182 

1:68 

2005-06 

7 

11634 

181 

1:64 

2006-07 

8 

11112 

181 

1:61 

2007-08 

9 

11301 

183 

1:62 

2008-09 

9 

11630 

178 

1:65 

2009-10 

9 

12998 

242 

1:54 

2010-11 

9 

14007 

292 

1:48 

District Bilas 

pur 

2004-05 

2 

4308 

64 

1:67 

2005-06 

2 

3832 

60 

1:64 

2006-07 

2 

3828 

63 

1:61 

2007-08 

4 

3517 

66 

1:53 

2008-09 

4 

3962 

73 

1:54 

2009-10 

4 

3871 

93 

1:42 

2010-11 

4 

4628 

107 

1:43 

District Una 

2004-05 

3 

3220 

60 

1:54 

2005-06 

3 

7108 

129 

1:55 

2006-07 

5 

6678 

133 

1:50 

2007-08 

6 

6391 

143 

1:45 

2008-09 

5 

4665 

69 

1:68 

2009-10 

5 

5198 

80 

1:65 

2010-11 

5 

6022 

98 

1:67 

District Kangra 

2005-06 

11 

13212 

305 

1:43 

2006-07 

14 

13798 

360 

1:38 
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2007 - 08 

2008 - 09 

2009 - 10 

2010 - 11 

2004 - 05 

2005 - 06 

2006 - 07 

2007 - 08 

2008 - 09 

2009 - 10 

2010 - 11 

2004 - 05 

2005 - 06 

2006 - 07 

2007 - 08 

2008 - 09 

2009 - 10 

2010 - 11 

2004 - 05 

2005 - 06 

2006 - 07 

2007 - 08 

2008 - 09 

2009 - 10 

2010 - 11 

2004 - 05 

2005 - 06 

2006 - 07 

2007 - 08 

2008 - 09 

2009 - 10 

2010 - 11 

2004 - 05 

2005 - 06 

2006 - 07 

2007 - 08 

2008 - 09 

2009 - 10 

2004 - 05 

2005 - 06 

2006 - 07 

2007 - 08 

2008 - 09 

2009 - 10 

2010 - 11 


14 

mu 

19 

15876 

20 

19114 

20 

20446 


District Solan 

4956 

3221 

2175 

3265 

4556 

5093 

6274 

District Kullu 

4509 

4133 

4433 

3988 

4573 

5220 

6197 

District Sirmour 

3105 

3109 

3777 

3475 

3475 

3529 

3834 

District Chamba 

2425 

2623 

2743 

2146 

2569 

2835 

3374 

District Shimla 

13223 

12890 

12043 

11811 

10886 

12858 

District Kinnaur 

330 

333 

275 

242 

292 

321 

407 
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District Lahul- Spiti 

2004-05 

1 

95 

12 

1:8 

2005-06 

1 

69 

12 

1:6 

2006-07 

1 

60 

13 

1:5 

2007-08 

1 

54 

12 

1:5 

2008-09 

1 

82 

10 

1:8 

2009-10 

1 

106 

12 

1:9 


Source: Directorate of Higher Education, Shimla & respective District Statistical Offices (2013) 


Table 3, shows that district Hamirpur had 6 institutes during 2004-05 which reduced to 5 
during the year 2007-2008. The enrollment of the students was highest i.e., 9238 in the year 2004-05. 
There has been increase in the number of teachers in the year 2010-11, i.e., 170 in comparison to 
2004-05 i.e., 161. The teacher/students ratio was 1:57 in the year 2004-05 which improved to 1:42 in 
the year 2010-11. The data in the Table 3 reveals that teacher/students ratio does not change much. 
Although, there has been a significant decrease in the students enrollment in the year 2010-11 as 
compared to the year 2004-05 (Annual report, Himachal Pradesh, 2005-1 1). 

District Mandi had 6 institutes with 12440 students enrolled during the year 2004-05. The 
number of institutes as well as student’s enrolment has increased to 9 and 14007, respectively during 
2010-11. Data also reveals that district Mandi has shown improvement in the teacher/students ratio 
(1:68 in 2004-05 as compared to 1 :48 in 2010-11). 

Almost similar trends have been observed for district Bilaspur with teacher/students ratio of 
1 :67 during 2004-05 as compared to 1 :43 during 2010-1 1. The total number of teachers also increased 
from 64 to 107 during this period. Further, there has been marginal increase in the student’s 
enrolments during the year 2010-11. 

For district Una, the students enrolment was maximum (7108) during 2005-06 and it reduced 
to 6022 during the year 2010-11. Both, number of teachers as well as teacher/students ratio has 
degraded during 2010-11 as compared to 2004-05. 

The data for district Kangra shows that in the year 2005-06, the number of institutions was 
eleven which increased to twenty in the year 2010-1 1. The enrollment of the students was highest i.e., 
20446 during the year 2010-11. The number of teachers in the year 2005-06 was 305 which almost 
doubled to 599 in the year 2010-1 1. The data reveals that teacher/student ratio does not change much. 

Data for district Solan reveals that number of higher educational institutes remained 4 and 
maximum student’s enrolment has been observed during 2010-1 1. The enrolment was lowest (2175) 
during 2006-07 with improved teacher/student ratio of 1:10. 

District Kullu had only 2 institutes which have now increased to 4. Number of students 
enrolled has also increased from 4509 to 6197 during this period. Teacher/student ratio was worst 
(1:85) during 2004-05 as compared to 1:67 during 2010-1 1. 

Data for district Sirmour reveals that there were only 3 institutes with 3105 students’ 
enrolment and 65 teachers during the year 2004-05. This resulted in a teacher/students ratio of 1:48. 
Total number of institutes increased to six in the year 2010-1 1 with maximum student’s enrollment of 
3834 and improved teacher/students ratio of 1:40. This indicates a better improvement of the 
educational resources. 

In district Chamba, there were only two institutes during the years 2004-05. These increased 
to six during the year 2010-11 with student’s enrollment of 3374. The teacher/ students ratio also 
improved from 1:48 (2004-05) to 1:39 (2010-11). 

In district shimla, the teacher/students ratio has been consistent during the past few years. 
Maximum student’s enrolments (13223) were witnessed during the year 2004-05. After 2004-05, 
there is minor change in student’ s enrolment. 

In district Kinnaur, total number of institutes remained one from 2004-05 to 2010-1 1. The 
student enrollment as well as number of teachers remained almost same throughout the years i.e., 
from 2004-05 to 2010-1 1. Thus, the teacher students ratio did not change much. 

In district Fahul and Spiti, total number of institutes remained one from 2004-05 to 2009-10. 
The student enrollment was maximum (106) during the year 2009-10 and minimum during the year 
2007-08. The number of teachers in the institutes as well as teacher/students ratio remained almost 
same from 2004-05 to 2009-10 (Statistical Abstract of Himachal Pradesh, 2011). 
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Discussion on Inter-district Disparities 

The state of Himachal Pradesh comprises of twelve districts. Out of these twelve districts, 
Hamirpur being the smallest in area and enjoys the status of high literacy rate. Although, the access to 
higher education has shown positive trends in the past but there are various factors which cause 
disparities in access to the educational resources across the state. Here, we continue the discussion in 
terms of student’s enrollment and teacher/students ratio from the year 2004-05. During the year 2004- 
OS, the institutes in Shimla witnessed the maximum student’s enrollment of 13223 (see Table 3). This 
was followed by Kangra and Mandi with 13212 and 12440 enrollments, respectively. The minimum 
enrollment (95 students) was noticed for Lahaul-Spiti while Kinnaur observed a little higher (330 
students) enrollment during the same year. Teacher-students ratio is considered as a figure of merit in 
terms of providing quality education to the students. During the year 2004-05, the teacher/students 
ratio for districts Hamirpur and Mandi was, respectively, 1:57 and 1:68, whereas for districts Kinnaur 
and Lahaul-Spiti the ratio was 1:22 and 1 :8, respectively. It appears that districts Kinnaur and Lahaul- 
Spiti were better performer in terms of teacher-students ratio. However, the actual reason could be due 
to lesser student’s enrollments as compared to the student’s enrollments in Hamirpur and Mandi. 
Further, Lahaul-Spiti being the largest district of the state had only one government institute for 
higher education. Kinnaur also has only one government institute since 2004. On the other hand, the 
number of institutes has decreased from six (2004) to five (2010) in Hamirpur and increased from six 
to nine in Mandi. Out of all districts, Kangra has witnessed significant growth in student’s enrollments 
from 13212 (2005-06) to 20446 (2010-11). Not only the students but also the number of teachers has 
almost doubled during these years in Kangra. This has resulted in improved teacher-students ratio in 
Kangra. Contrary to the expectations, district Shimla has observed reduced student enrollment 
(12858) during the year 2009-10 as compared to the year 2004-05 (13223 enrollments). However, the 
teacher/students ratio has not changed much over these years. 

Plausible Explanations 

The preceding section involves discussion on the change in enrolment pattern through years. 
A decrease in enrolment has been observed in some districts. Here, we discuss some of the plausible 
reasons for such changes. In last few years, new degree colleges have been established in addition to 
the privately managed professional colleges and universities. Students now have more options of 
higher education as compared to situation in the past. As a result the enrolment in government degree 
colleges has reduced significantly due to redistribution of the students in other professional colleges. 
A figure of remark is that due to migration of the students in other colleges the teacher/students ratio 
in degree colleges has improved. Second reason could be establishment of new universities in the 
neighboring states which offer courses at very low fees structure. Third reason is the establishment of 
many poly-technical colleges, which offer vocational courses and hence provides better job 
prospectus after completing diplomas. Fourth reason could be due to migration of students direct to 
industry after school education. Where, they equip themselves with technical skills and better job 
prospectus. Distance education is also one of the reasons for lower enrolment in higher education in 
traditional degree courses. 

Conclusions 

We presented the available data on student’s enrolments and teacher/students ratio. Inter- 
district disparities in terms of student’ s enrolments and teacher/students ratio were analyzed. All these 
factors are strongly related to available resources for higher education, awareness among the people, 
financial status of the people and geographical location of the institutes. Some of the districts have 
observed reduction in enrolments which could be due to opening of new professional colleges, 
universities within the state and neighboring states. Due to which the students migrate to these 
institutes in search of professional courses and for better job prospectus. 
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Abstract 

This research paper on Innovative methods of evaluation in teacher education focuses on 
validating an effective system for self- evaluation of teacher trainees about their teaching 
practice. The paper attempts to refine the evaluation framework through the process of self- 
evaluation and thus brings about more innovation into the system. Self-evaluation by teacher 
trainees is a tool, basically a questionnaire, which covers four key domains namely, Lesson 
planning and Preparation, Classroom environment, Instructional strategy and Professional 
responsibility. The tool carries questions on various components covering essentials of each 
domain and thus transforms surface level evaluation system into an in-depth evaluation 
system. Usually the evaluation technique employs tools that are subject to biased opinion of 
the evaluator or open to subjective evaluation. But, the suggested self-evaluation system does 
not suffer from these kinds of deficiencies since the system substantiates each domain with 
adequate evidences. The suggestion of the researcher is that the finding will help identifying 
the domains for improvement of teacher trainees and empower them with exposure to best 
practices in deliberations. 

Key Words : Evaluation-Knowledge-Effectiveness-Reflective-Efficiency. 

Introduction 

Teacher trainees are going to be future educators, trainers and evaluators in their profession. 
They are trainers, in the sense that they will be training the student force towards acquisition of 
knowledge and life skills. To carry out this task, teacher trainee must be capable of evaluating 
themselves first. According to Caroll (1981), self-evaluation is important for self- understanding and 
instructional improvement. Koziol and Burns are of the opinion that self- evaluation increases the 
effectiveness of teaching when the process is repeated. Keeping in mind these theories, the researcher 
attempts to evaluate the soul of teacher education program through self-evaluation by teacher trainees. 

Having set the context of the research on Self Evaluation, the practical aspect of teacher 
training focuses on developing and acquiring skills in major four key domains namely, Lesson 
Planning and Preparation, Classroom environment, Instructional Strategy and Professional 
responsibility, so that they can put the same into practice while working independently in future. 
Chief objectives of Practice teaching in schools is to acquire and develop teaching competency, 
confidence in managing students and their needs, hands on experience in preparing and maintaining 
school records and communicating parents. Efficiency of this teaching practice program can be 
assessed better if self evaluation of future teacher also is included. 

Present practice is that teaching practice of trainees is evaluated by the guide assigned by the 
concerned school and respective teacher educator. According to Stones (1984) and Cogan (1973), 
teacher trainees are benefitted a lot by constructive feedback and reflective interaction of skilled 
supervisors. But the researcher is of the opinion that this process of evaluation is incomplete if it is not 
supported by self-evaluation. Self- evaluation is a process of review and an intelligent reflection of 
what has happened in the classroom. This helps them to know about themselves well, identify their 
area for improvement and promote innovations in teaching. 

Definition of Key Terms 

Teacher Trainees are individuals who are in the process of obtaining a bachelor’s degree in 
Education for qualifying themselves to teach in high schools. Teacher Trainee Self-evaluation is 
defined as teacher trainees judging the quality of their work, based on evidence and explicit criteria, 
for the purpose of doing better work in the future. 
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Objectives 

To identify and assess the strong and weak domains namely Planning and Preparation, 
Classroom environment, Instruction and Professional responsibility of teacher trainees 

Hypothesis 

Based on two demographic variables (gender and nature of teaching practice school) and four 
dependent variables of self evaluation namely, lesson planning and preparation, classroom 
environment, instructions and responsibility, following hypothesis were assumed, 

1 . There is no significant difference between male and female teacher trainees with respect to each 
one of the four domains of self-evaluation. 

2. There is no significant difference between the natures of schools of training practice of teacher 
trainees with respect to four domains of self-evaluation. 

Method and Sample Size 

Present study was undertaken adopting survey method. Random sampling technique was used 
.300 teacher trainees from different colleges of Education in Trichy District constituted the sample. 
This includes 120 males and 180 females from self financing colleges of Education. 

Procedure 

Participants were given clear instructions about the questionnaire and advised to be very 
sincere and honest in their response .Further they were instructed to select a small content of their 
choice and were asked to prepare a lesson plan as per the format prepared by the researcher, as a sort 
of evidence, in accordance with different aspects in domain one. 

Tools 

Self Evaluation of Teacher Trainees (SETT) tool was constructed, standardized and validated 
by the researcher after consultation with experts. Questionnaire consisted of 17 questions; 6 for 
domain 1, 4 each for domain 2 and domain 3 and 3 for domain 4. Questionnaire was constructed on 
three point scale, 1) Needs improvement, 2) Satisfactory and 3) Proficient. Demographic details like 
gender and the nature of school of teaching practice were also collected. To obtain better results, 
responses of questionnaire of the participants and the corresponding lesson preparation were 
scrutinized and if only they tallied, those participants’ data were included for investigation and 
analysis. Finally data of 110 participants were selected for present study. 

Statistics Techniques Used 

Descriptive analysis was used to find strong and weak domains, while Students t-test and 
One-way ANOVA were used for test of significance of demographic variables. 

Data Analysis 


Table 1. Frequency distribution entire sample pertaining to domains 


Domains 

Needs 

Improvement 

Satisfactory 

Proficient 

Total 

Freq. 

Per. 

Freq. 

Per 

Freq. 

Per. 

Freq. 

Per 

Lesson preparation 

43 

39.1 

54. 

49.1 

13 

11.8 

110 

100 

Classroom Management 

55 

50 

54 

49 

1 

0.9 

110 

100 

Instructional Strategy 

57 

51.8 

52 

47.3 

1 

0.9 

110 

100 

Professional Responsibility 

81 

73.6 

25 

22.7 

4 

3.6 

110 

100 


It can be inferred from table 1, that teacher trainees vary in their scores pertaining to four 
domains in self evaluation of teaching practice. About 39.1% in domain 1, 50% in domain 2, 51.8% in 
domain 3 and 73.6% in domain 4 need improvement in their teacher training practices. About 49.1% 
in domain 1, 49.1% in domain 2, 47.3% in domain 3 and 22.7% in domain 4 are at satisfactory level 
in their teacher training practices. And about 1 1 .8% in domain 1, 0.9% in domain 2, 0.9% in domain 3 
and 3.6% in domain 4 are proficient in their teacher training practices. 
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Table 2. Test of significance of demographic variables at 0.05 Level 


Domains 

Mean 

Std. 

Deviation 

‘t’ value 

‘F’ value 

Sig/Not 

sig. 

Lesson 

preparation 

Girls School 

1.7576 

.6139 

NA 

1 .4444 

Not Sig. 

Boys School 

1.8039 

.6934 

Mixed School 

1.5385 

.6469 

Male T. Trainee 

1.7377 

.6299 

0.183 

NA 

Not Sig. 

Female T. Trainee 

1.7143 

.7071 

Classroom 

Management' 

Girls School 

1.6061 

.5556 

NA 

1.920 

Not Sig. 

Boys School 

1.5294 

.5041 

Mixed School 

1.3462 

.4852 

Male T. Trainee 

1.4918 

.5361 

-0.387 

NA 

Not Sig. 

Female T. Trainee 

1.5306 

.5042 

Instructional 

Strategy 

Girls School 

1.5152 

.5658 

NA 

0.291 

Not Sig. 

Boys School 

1.4510 

.5025 

Mixed School 

1.5385 

.5084 

Male T. Trainee 

1.4590 

.5346 

-0.716 

NA 

Not Sig. 

Female T. Trainee 

1.5306 

.5042 

Professional 

Responsibility 

Girls School 

1.2727 

.5168 

NA 

0.141 

Not Sig. 

Boys School 

1.2941 

.5402 

Mixed School 

1.3462 

.5616 

Male T. Trainee 

1.2951 

.5581 

-0.107 

NA 

Not Sig. 

Female T. Trainee 

1.3061 

.5084 


It is inferred from table2, that there is no significant difference between mean values of male 
and female teacher trainees and also nature of schools with respect to domain 1, 2, 3 and 4 at 5% level 
of significance. 

Findings 

The research reveals that comparatively a very low percentage of teacher trainees have 
attained proficient level in domain 1, 2, 3 and 4 of self-evaluation in teacher training practices, since 
the maximum proficiency among domains is only 12%. About 50% of teacher trainees are at 
satisfactory level in domain 1, 2 and 3, meanwhile only 23% are at satisfactory level in domain 4. 
More than half of the teacher trainees require improvement in domain 2 and 3, while in domain 1 
about 40% of them need improvement. Teacher trainees requiring improvement in domain 4 are at the 
higher side constituting around 74%. 

The research also reveals the mean values of male and female teacher trainees do not show 
much variation across the four domains in self-evaluation of teacher training practice. Same is the 
case with the nature of schools where the teacher trainees practice teaching. 

Conclusion 

Right from the inception of teacher education in India in 1890s, the preparation of teacher 
trainees for teaching profession has undergone various changes, with the increase in the demand of 
Indian society. Today’s classrooms are student centred and in the years to come it will be technology 
oriented. Need of the hour is to produce proficient products through the process of teacher training, 
not even to speak of satisfactory .It is a team work between teacher education colleges to identify and 
strengthen the teacher trainees in weaker domains not only with active involvement of teaching 
practice providing schools but also with earnest commitment from the side of teacher 
trainees.. Teachers are like an army to their nation. They should come out as full- fledged personnel to 
lead and protect the student force against all evils apart from disseminating knowledge. 
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Abstract 

Studies on "street vendors" in different cities have shown that each city has its own historical 
significance of street vending and own ways of carrying it through a combination of 
resettlement and negotiation. In Kolkata, pavement hawking is almost a daily phenomenon 
and the hawkers represent one of the largest and more organised sectors in the case of 
informal economy. Street vending has become a major and a critical issue in the 21 st century 
in countries like India. The linkage between the changing nature of the urban economy and 
the emergence of the informal sector, as well as the services it provides to a large section of 
the urban poor, there has been no mention of including this sector in the calculations of the 
GDP of any country. Even though the national policy talks about the contribution made by 
this sector, they do not intend to find the solutions of including it in the economic system. In 
fact, there is no official account of the income generated by this sector. In India, academic 
research on this phenomenon of food vending is still in its embryonic form although the social 
activists have been writing on the issues affecting this sector. The uniqueness of this sector 
led me to undertake this project through which I have tried to get a closer look into the factors 
which have played a major role in its functioning. 

Key Words : Food Vendors, Cost, Profit, Variations across categories, Jel Classification 
Codes : C12, C21, Z10. 


Introduction 

Street vendors have been in existence since ancient times. In all the civilizations, ancient and 
medieval, one reads accounts of travelling merchants who not only sold their wares in the town by 
going from house to house but they also traded in the neighbouring countries. In modem times, we 
rarely see street vendors being treated with the same dignity and tolerance. They are mainly targeted 
by the municipal authorities and police in the urban areas as illegal traders. The urban middle class 
complains constantly on how these vendors make the urban life a living hell as they block pavements, 
create traffic problems (though, some representatives of middle class prefer to buy from street 
vendors, as goods they sell are cheaper, though the quality is as good as those in the overpriced 
departmental stores and shopping malls). Street foods are an extremely heterogeneous category 
encompassing different forms of meals, snacks, drinks and a variety of other things. They show great 
variation in terms of the ingredients, methods of processing, scale of production and consumption. 
Various attempts have been made to define them, but the most widely cited definition is that of FAO 
(1989): "Street foods are ready-to-eat foods and beverages prepared and/or sold by vendors and 
hawkers especially in streets and other similar public places". 

The activities comprising the food vending sector are marked by a number of features such as 
the ease of entry, reliance on indigenous resources, family/household ownership of the enterprise, 
small-scale operatives, high labour intensity, use of traditional technology and skills acquired outside 
formal education system and operating in unregulated and competitive markets ( HART 1973). Those 
who participate in this sector are principally the urban poor and this has been seen by some as an 
innovative response on their part when denied access to more formal employment structures. There 
has been a substantial increase in the number of food vendors especially in the developing countries 
of Asia and Africa. A section of the workers employed in the formal sector lost their jobs because of 
the economic slowdown, closures, down-sizing in the industries they worked in and they or their 
family members had to seek low paid work in the informal sector in order to survive. 

Globalisation as we know of it at present started in the mid- 1980s. Until this time most of the 
less developed countries had protected markets and regulated economies. Imports from other 
countries, especially developed countries, were regulated most strictly. When the markets in the less 
developed countries started opening up due to pressures from agencies like the International Monetary 
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Fund, World Bank and other allies, these economies underwent radical changes and not all were for 
their own good. Globalisation meant opening up of markets and creation of new employment 
opportunities. But, it should be noted that another feature of globalisation is the displacement of 
workers in large enterprises. A large section of these workers or their spouses turned to street food 
vending as an alternative source of income. This can be seen in the case of several Asian countries 
(like India, Mongolia, Philippines), Brazil, Mexico and Columbia in Latin America and South Africa, 
Kenya etc. In Asia the small group of wealthy and dynamic countries known as Asian Tigers faced a 
sudden slump in the financial sector in 1997. As a result street vending increased rapidly. Hence, we 
find that there are links between street vending and global trends in the economy. 

Objectives and Scope of Study 

In this study, I will primarily focus on the street food vendors. Official data on the street food 
trade are largely lacking, but a number of studies have been conducted which shows that street food 
trade is a large and a very complex sector, providing means of livelihood and an affordable source of 
food to millions of people. The potential of street foods for improving the food security and 
nutritional status of the urban population remains totally unexplored. In my analysis, I have 
incorporated the different categories of food vendors based on mobility, processing, nature of 
involvement in the work execution. But, my prime focus is on the Processed and Unprocessed 
Category. So the research question is: how has the profit of food vendors changed between 2010-12 - 
has it varied across categories or is the variation same on the whole? 

I would like to empirically test for this variation across processed and unprocessed category of 
food vendors. I have restricted the scope of my study to food vendors in and around different parts of 
Kolkata (selected areas) due to time constraint. The analysis will be based on a survey, a primary 
research finding. Food vendors have been categorized as per food processing under two headings 
Processed and Unprocessed. The main objective of this is to analyse the percentage change in :-cost 
of inputs and other associated costs and the profit of food vendors between 2010 and 2012 and 
whether these variations differ across categories or is the same on the whole. I have also tried to 
analyse the effect of the percentage changes in overall cost of production and percentage change in 
revenue on the percentage change in profit of food vendors. 

Literature Review 

Bandyopadhyay (2009b), very proficiently describes the internal hierarchies of domination 
and the subordination within the informal sector and analyses that how in the name of human rights, 
certain rights get sidelined completely while the others are upheld, just like the issue of pavement 
dwellers got completely sidelined in the wake of realization of human rights of street vendors. A 
project on the street food vendors by the Global Change Programme, Jadavpur University was 
creating awareness on this issue. The report (Roy, 2005) documented aimed at giving legal status to 
these street food vendors, to enact, implement and change appropriate laws and acts to avoid the 
ambiguities regarding the difference of legal status of legal and illegal vendors. A whole lot of 
suggestions were made by her in her study and most of which have been incorporated in the National 
Policy of Urban Street Vendors, 2009 draft policy. Donovan (2008) talks about how the street 
vendors, instead of being looked at as creative entrepreneurs are looked at as contributors of 
environmental congestion as well as crime. MANUSHI has done collaborative work with the street 
vendors and the New Delhi Municipal Corporation (NDMC). This has been done in order to provide a 
conducive environment for the street vendors to continue vending and also to make the administrative 
work of the NDMC easy to manage (Kishwar, 2003). 

A pilot survey was carried out on street vendors vending on the area around Gariahat and 
Rashbehari Avenue by Pratibandhi Udyog in 2008 under the directions of the KMC. Bhowmik (2005) 
discusses the policies in different countries with respect to these street vendors. Bhowmik (2012) 
collected data from ten cities. Ten cities were identified based on some specific features. Some of the 
cities such as — Bengaluru, Bhubaneswar, Imphal and Patna were covered earlier in his study in 
2000. In 2011, a study was conducted by the Global Change Programme, Jadavpur University - "Roy, 
Sen P, Roy C, Mehta, Dutta, Sen, Bandyopadhyay (2011) — "Socio-Economic Study of Street 
Vending in Kolkata" - highlighting the major socio-economic issues relating to the issue of street 
vending in Kolkata and the report was submitted to KMC (Kolkata Municipal Corporation). The 
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report provides a detailed theoretical framework on how one should to define a — : Vending, No 
Vending and a Restricted Vending Zone. It has also suggested a guide map for undertaking the 
Integrated City Development Programme (ICDP). This study mainly focuses on the unique challenges 
of developing countries in managing the urban public space and walk ways with the presence of huge 
informal sector. This area needs to be explored further so I have taken a modest step in that direction. 

Survey Procedure 

My first step was to get the relevant and sufficient data that would help me in finding a 
solution to my research question. Initially, I conducted a pilot survey among 20 street food vendors 
mainly from the Jadavpur area — which helped a lot in finalising the questionnaire. As a second step, 
a final survey was conducted across different parts of Kolkata and in certain selective areas around 
Kolkata to gain a broader view about the situation around. The areas have been chosen based on 
where the concentration of hawkers is more in Kolkata and some randomly chosen places around 
Kolkata as per my convenience. This survey has been conducted in the following places namely: 
Behala, Patuli, Jadavpur, Gariahat, Rashbehari, Bhowanipore, Rabindra-Sadan, Esplande, Dalhousie 
Square, College Square, Shyambazar, Howrah Maidan, Salkia, Birati and Kalna in the Burdwan 
District. I had collected data on 180 street food vendors (samples) and this would not have been 
possible without the help of my friends. Then I had divided these 180 samples into processed and 
unprocessed category and carried on with my analysis. The last segment is related to the changes in 
the cost of inputs, other associated costs, revenue and profits of the food vendors. Since many food 
vendors do not want to reveal their true quantitative values — I have kept a provision for the 
percentage change between the given time span. Those who do not get this percentage issue they 
could reveal the quantitative values of these components - this was difficult but some questions with 
0, 1 responses were there which would indirectly give an idea about the data. 

Tools : Stata 10, SPSS 19 and Microsoft Excel 2007 has been used in this analysis. 

Analytical Framework : 

Case I 

Here, we shall analyse the effects of changes in only the cost of production on profit. The 
functional form of the regression equation is stated below: 

y = f(x0 

where y is the % change in profit of food vendors and x t is the % change in overall cost of production. 
I have assumed a regression equation as : 

y ; = a + (3xj + Uj, i = 1,2 180 

where a is the intercept and P is the slope coefficient of the i lh independent variable. 

It has been assumed that the model follows all the assumptions of CLRM so that we can apply 
OLS estimation procedure. Assumptions of CLRM are as follows: 

u ; N(0,8 2 ) V i 

Cov (x ; , up = 0 V i, where x, is the independent variable and u, is the i th error term 
Cov (u ; , Uj) = 0 V i ^ j => no autocorrelation in error terms. 

I want to see whether cost changes significantly influence profit changes. 

H 0 : P = 0 
H A : P^0 


Table la 


Variable 

Coefficient 

Standard Error 

t-STAT 

[95% Confidence Interval] 

COST CHANGE (%) 

-0.1850168 

0.0941312 

-1.97 

-.3707735 .0007399 

CONSTANT 

-0.7089736 

3.423905 

-0.21 

-7.465643 6.047696 


*Significant at 5% level, Results as obtained from Stata 10 


From the value of the P coefficient in Table la it is clear that % change in profit is negatively 
related to % change in cost. Now to check the significance of P ( the slope parameter) i.e. whether 
cost changes have significantly influence profit changes we carried out a test of significance. The 
results obtained have been shown in Table la and the value of the t-stat is -1.97. Itl= 1.97=>now it 
becomes a two sided test at Degrees of freedom(df) = (104+76-1 ) = 179. 

Itl= 1.97 >t crit 5% (= 1.96). 
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Therefore, we fail to accept the null hypothesis that p=0 and conclude that P is significant and 
^ 0. In 95% of the cases the estimated value of P lies within the confidence interval. Hence, % 
changes in overall costs of production have a role to play in the changes in profit (%). 

Case 2 

Here I will be dealing with cross sectional data- i.e, data collected at the same point of time 
(between 2010-12) from the different street food vendors. I will analyse the % change in profits 
incorporating the effects of % change in costs and % change in revenue. 

The functional form of the regression equation is stated below: 

y = f(xj, x 2 ) 

where y is the % change in profits of the food vendors, Xi is the % change in the overall cost of 
production and x 2 is the % change in revenue 

I have assumed a regression equation as: y k = a + PiXi K + p 2 x 2K + u K , k = 1,2, 180 

Consider the method of (OLS) to carry on with the analysis: 


Table lb 


Variable 

Coefficient 

Standard Error 

t-STAT 

Revenue Change (%) 

0.483428 

0.0620867 

7.79 

Cost Change (%) 

-0.2488116 

0.0818806 

-3.04 

Constant 

-6.73936 

3.062892 

-2.2 


*Significant at 5% level, Results as obtained from Stata 10 


Since Pi measures the effect of % change in cost on per unit % change in profit, holding the % 
change in revenue constant, and p 2 measures the effect of % change in revenue on per unit % change 
in profit, holding the % change in cost constant. It is very clear from Table lb that the degree of 
intensity of the influence of revenue change (%) on the % change in profit is more as compared to the 
% changes in cost. If the % change in revenue rises the % change in profit will also tend to rise at the 
rate of 0.48 of % change in revenue, assuming cost change (%) remains unaltered. Both the t statistics 
in the case of revenue and cost changes (%) are significant at 5% as well as 1% level of significance 
and therefore has a major role to play in determining the % changes in profit. 

Model that I have proposed here is: 

I am trying to analyse the same thing but through a completely different approach. In this 
model I have introduced a processing dummy to check whether the % change in profit is similar 
across categories or not. 

The functional form of the regression equation is stated below: 

y = f(xi, d0 

Where y is the % change in the profits of food vendors, Xi is the % change in the overall cost 
of production and d| is the processing dummy. 

di = 1, if food vendor belongs to the processed category 
= 0, if food vendor belongs to the unprocessed category 
I have assumed a regression equation as: 

y ; = di + a 2 dn+ Pxj + u i? i = 1,2 180 

Keeping assumptions of CLRM intact, I carry on with the analysis: 

Carrying out the regression analysis we see that the- 

• Unrestricted Residual Sum of Squares (URSS) = 1 12023.743 

• Restricted Residual Sum of Squares (RRSS) = 1 12889.551 
Now, we will have to test for the significance of the dummy: 

H 0 : d, = 0 
H A :d^0 
(RRSS - URSS)/q 

The Required F statistic is = 

(URSS)/(n - k) 

where, q = number of restrictions in form of dummy 

k = number of restrictions + number of parameters to be estimated 
Now, in our case we see that, 
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(RRSS - URSS)/1 


F = 

(URSS)/( 177) 

= 1 .368 < F crit 5% ==> we fail to reject the null hypothesis and conclude that the processing dummy is 
insignificant. The implication of this is that the processing dummy has no role to play i,e. there is no 
effect of the dummy on % changes in profit. The cost of production has increased on the average for 
the food vendors as a whole. 

I have also conducted split sample mean difference test to check whether the variations in cost 
and profit on the average are the same across categories or not. 

1) The Test follows.... Let the Average Population % change in cost in Processed Category be M m & 

in Unprocessed be L m let the sample average % change in cost in Processed Category be M c & in 

Unprocessed be L c . The Standard Error of the (M c - L c ) is (SD of pooled sample) x V( 1 / 1 04+ 1/76). 

H 0 : M m - L m =0 
H a : M m - L m +0 

The Test Statistic: t ={(M c -L c )-(M m -L m )}/SE (Mc -Lc) 

Now, M m - L m =0 at H 0 . M c =31.27, L c =29.26, SE (M c-lc)= 3.022 
t = 0.664 at df=(104+76-2) = 178. So, t = 0.664 < t crit 5% (= 1.960). ...therefore we fail to reject the null 
hypothesis and conclude that there is not much variations in the average % change in cost of 
production across both the categories. The implications of this are that in 95% of the cases the % 
change in the cost on the average in both the groups is almost the same. There is as such no significant 
variation in the average % change in cost across categories of the street food vendors -variations may 
be there but they are very negligible. Failing to reject the null hypothesis implies that the samples 
have been drawn from the same population and the variation in % changes in cost is more or less 
same on the whole implying food vendors in general have experienced an increase in overall cost of 
production i.e. input cost along with other associated costs. 

2) I have ignored the outlier present in the unprocessed category without loss of generality. The Test 
follows.... Let the Average Population % change in profit in Processed Category be M m & in 

Unprocessed be L m let the sample average % change in profit in Processed Category be M p & in 

Unprocessed be L p . The Standard Error of (M p - L p ) is (SD of pooled sample) x Vi 1 / 1 04+ 1/75). 

H 0 : M m - L m = 0 
H a : M m - L m + 0 

The Test Statistic : t = {(M p -L p )-(M m -L m )}/SE (Mp -L P ), 

Now, M m - L m =0 at H 0 . M p = -8.367, L p = -3.560, SE (Mp -Lp)= 3.824 
t = -1.257 at df = (104+75-2)= 177. So, ltl= 1.257 < t cnl 3 (=1 .960). ...therefore we fail to reject the null 
hypothesis and conclude that there is not much variations in the average % change in profit across 
both the categories. The implications of failing to reject the null hypothesis is that in 95% of the cases 
the % change in profit on the average in both the groups is almost the same. There is as such no 
significant variation in average % change in profit across categories of food vendors -variations may 
be there but they are very negligible. 

The samples have been drawn from the same population and the variation in % changes in 
profit is more or less same on the whole implying food vendors in general have experienced a decline 
in profit on the average in this time span of two years between 2010 and 2102 be it for increase in the 
overall cost of the production or may be due to any other reasons like changes in scale of operations, 
change in location leading to decline in customers and thereby leading to fall in revenue. 

Limitations 

Due to time limitations, I have only chosen the street food vending sector in our analysis. 
Authentication of data is not guaranteed as the respondents may have misquoted the values. As most 
of these vendors donot maintain/have proper records, in most cases the vendors provided an 
approximate value of the cost, revenue and profit change in this period between 2010-2012. This 
article is analysed over 1 80 samples which is not sufficient to reach a conclusion. 

Conclusion 

Street food vending in developing countries like India is a burning issue in the present 
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scenario. This study throws light on some of the issues related to this particular phenomenon. In my 
analysis I have found out that a majority of the food vendors are male. It has been observed that 50% 
of the food vendors belong to the age group of 30-40 years indicating that the majority belong to the 
productive age group. As per my analysis, level of education doesnot influence the choice of this 
profession. Majority of the mobile food vendors do not have family business. It has been observed 
that within the study period almost 55% of the food vendors have not undertaken any changes in their 
scale of operations. My analysis shows that mobile food vendors are mostly the single handlers of 
operation. The proportion of multiple person involvement in case of the processed category is a touch 
higher as compared to the unprocessed category. 

The % change in the cost and revenue has considerably influenced the % change in profit of 
these street food vendors. Analysing these components, I have come to a conclusion that the 
percentage change in cost has significantly influenced the % change in profit of the food vendors in 
general, between 2010-2012. Also, the profit of the street food vendors (irrespective of the category) 
has declined on the average in this span of two years. It is to bring to your notice that the majority of 
food vendors (almost 70%) suffer from shortage of funds and local harassment. Financing this form of 
a business is a major issue and sometimes the unions play an important role in the disbursement of the 
credit to the vendors. There needs to be a change in the municipal authorities perception to reduce the 
chaos on the footpaths. I therefore suggest that the KMC should formalise all the street vendors and 
provide them with licenses. If this entire system is formalised it will give the KMC the authority to 
regulate their activities. In the absence of any such regulation and lack of fonnalisation of these 
vending activities street vending has become a major area of concern. Increase in governance will also 
reduce the chances of illegal intruders. The busy service areas with huge concentration of food 
vendors can begin to rethink in terms of more indoor canteen facilities. The street vendors may be 
included in this process. This will not only reduce the congestion on pavements but will also ensure a 
standard quality of food. Looking at the scenario, I feel that our Central Government as well as 
respective state governments should take up this issue of legalization of the street food vendors at the 
earliest. This would lead to a detailed analysis of the Indian economy. Suitable planning norms for 
reservation of space for the street food vendors in accordance with their current population and a 
projected growth rate may be devised. So making a provision for them within city development plans 
should be taken up. 
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Abstract 

Bangladesh and North East India has a long standing relationship due to its historical 
background, geographical positions and cultural similarities. The north eastern region has age- 
old socio-economic ties with Bangladesh. The economies of both are also very similar and are 
agrarian in nature. Both can be identified as under developed. The contribution of 
manufacturing sector is low in both the areas and that of service sector is commendable. The 
partition of the country has disrupted the structure of age-old flow of goods and services 
between these two areas. But old road links and waterways are still being used in many places 
for export-import trade between Bangladesh and the North East. In fact, the land borders 
between Bangladesh and the North Eastern Region are more accessible and cost effective than 
the borders with other neighbouring countries such as China, Myanmar and Bhutan. 
Bangladesh is almost surrounded by India apart from a small stretch of about 200 km which it 
shares with Myanmar. Bangladesh shares a 4096.7 km long border with India out of which 
1880 km is shared by the North Eastern Region of India. The bilateral relationship is today 
increasingly permeated by greater economic context. For the promotion of greater regional 
economic co-operation, a major initiative was undertaken in 1991. Later on, it was decided to 
establish a South Asian Free Trading Arrangement (SAFTA) in 2001. The increase in trading 
activities along the border is bound to expand over all economic development of the region. 

Active trade, backed up by broader economic co-operation, can greatly benefit the peoples on 
both sides of the border from the matching of the complementarities in the resource bases. 

The development model resulting from India's Look East Policy has tremendous potential for 
the North Eastern Region. It is through the trade route that North East India can unshackle 
itself from the evils of poverty, unemployment and backwardness. Similarly, Bangladesh can 
also gain much from this increasing trade relation. Bangladesh and North Eastern Region has 
better positional advantage to connect the two economies by road, rail, water and air transport. 

Introduction 

Trade between India and Bangladesh has the legacy of history. Before partition of undivided 
India in 1947 there exited domestic trade between different regions of present India and Bangladesh. 
The undivided Assam (present North Eastern region consisting of eight states) and counterparts of 
Bangladesh were mostly dependent on mutual trade. In the post partition days, the emergence of other 
states in the north eastern region of India resulted in the opening of trade routes between Bangladesh 
and North eastern region through three states, namely, Meghalaya, Assam and Tripura. Karimganj is 
the only border trade point in Assam between India and Bangladesh in the post independence period. 
The southern part of Assam had a unique history of its own. “Until 1874, Sylhet formed an integral 
part of Bengal, being included in the Dacca division, but in that year by proclamation dated 12th 
September, it was transferred to the newly created province of Assam together with the adjoining 
district of Cachar” (Hunter, 1879). Originally, an integral part of Sylhet district which was tagged 
with Assam in 1874 from the Dacca division of the then Bengal in order to make Assam a viable 
state, at the moment of partition of India, a referendum was inflicted on Sylhet district, to be or not to 
be within the Indian union. The referendum opined in favour of going to East Pakistan and the entire 
district of Sylhet became a part of East Pakistan and it observed Pakistan Independence day on 14th 
August, 1947. As a result of the Radcliffe Boundary Commission Award, making the Kushiara river 
as the natural boundary between Assam and East Pakistan, three and half thanas of Karimganj sub- 
division of the Sylhet district, viz, Ratabari, Patharkandi, Badarpur and half of Karimganj came back 
to Assam on 17 lh August, 1947. This part is what now constitutes Karimganj district which till 1st 
July, 1983 was a sub-division of Cachar district (Nath, 1995). 

With the SAARC initiative the volume of trade with Bangladesh has increased since 90’ s. 
Due to the logistic advantage traditionally trade with Bangladesh via north eastern states was mainly 
informal (Dutta and Roy, 2000). Things have changed during the past couple of years due to the 
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liberalization in trade restrictions amongst the SAARC countries. As a result volume of trade and 
balance of payments has improved. But the comparative advantages between India and Bangladesh 
trade mainly with north eastern region of India is still both underutilized and under explored. 

Objectives of the Study 

The present study is mainly aimed to analyse the trade relation between Bangladesh and 
North Eastern region of India in the historical perspective. The study also attempts to highlight the 
present status and dependency between the two areas. 

Data Source and Methodology 

The study is based on secondary sources of materials and secondary data. The main sources of 
secondary data are the official publications from different government and semi-government agencies. 

Theoretical Framework Of Cross Border Trade: 

Trade of commodities can flow between individuals or human groups and between countries. 
If such exchange of goods is done on international boundary of two countries it is known as “cross 
border trade”. The peripheral areas along the international boundary are considered as ‘border’ . The 
borders have their own natural environment, human endowment, history, strategic importance and its 
own constraints. This trade activity between the borders of the two countries develops the socio- 
cultural and economic relationship. In recent days the term ‘border trade’ has given a global 
importance all over the world. 

One of the most important ways emphasized by the Mercantilists for strengthening a nation 
was the idea of trade. This is because that was the only way of enriching a nation which was not 
endowed by nature. Adam Smith had himself argued that cross border trade was essential for 
economic efficiency and development. Adam Smith showed how all countries would gain from 
international trade through international division of labour. Ricardian theory of Comparative Cost 
(Ricardo, 1817) gives a more valid and widely acclaimed explanation of international trade. Ricardo 
did not object to Smith’s analysis of absolute advantage as the basis of international trade. But he 
went even further and argued that even if the countries did not have absolute advantage in any line of 
production over the other’s, international trade would still be beneficial, bringing gains from trade to 
all the participating countries. The basic intuition is: If country A is better than country B in making 
cars and country B is better than country A at producing paddy- both obviously gain if A specializes 
making cars and B paddy- it is a case of absolute advantage. Even if country A is better than b at 
making both, still both can benefit if each of them specializes at making the one it does best. 
According to Ricardo, a country should specialize and export those goods in which it has comparative 
advantage. This theory highlighted the need for removal of artificial restriction in the form of tariffs 
and other means of trade restriction so that various countries specialize on the basis of their 
comparative costs and derive mutual benefits from international trade. 

The theory of trade developed by Heckscher (1919) and Ohlin (1933) provides a thorough and 
plausible explanation of international trade as compared to the classical comparative advantage 
model. The theory states that the main determinant of pattern of production, specialization and trade 
among regions is the relative availability of factors supply. Some countries have much capital, others 
have much labour. The theory says that countries that are rich in capital will export capital intensive 
goods and countries that have much labour will export labour intensive goods (Sodersten, 1970) . To 
Ohlin the main cause of trade between regions is the difference in prices of commodities. 

The remarkable contribution of Heckscher and Ohlin models which received serious attention 
from economists across the world over the years was its results closely related to ‘Factor Price 
Equalization Theorem’. It was Samuelson (1948) who provided a rigorous proof to the Heckscher- 
Ohlin theorem of factor price equalization. The factor price equalization theorem states that 
international trade brings about equalization in the absolute and relative returns to homogeneous 
factors of production and in their prices. 

India’s North East : Look East Policy 

India’s North Eastern Region comprising the states of Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Nagaland, Tripura, Sikkim and Arunachal Pradesh. These eight states have a common 
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border with four foreign countries namely Bangladesh, Bhutan, China and Myanmar. A large section 
of the people in the region is of Tibeto-Mongoloids origins speaking variety of languages. The growth 
rate of population is higher in all the states of North Eastern Region as compared to all India average. 
This high rate of increase in population is primarily due to the influx of immigrants from inside and 
outside of India. As a result, the decadal variation in the North Eastern states seems to be very high as 
compared to all India average. This region is connected with the rest of India only through a narrow 
corridor in North Bengal having an approximate width of 33 km on the eastern side and 21 km on the 
western side. This narrow corridor is popularly known as “Siliguri neck” or the “chicken’s neck”. 
North East India is mostly hilly. It has plains on both sides of the river Brahmaputra and the 
Himalayan range around it. The region accounts for 7.8% of the total land space of the country. A 
brief profile of NER is given in Table- 1 . 


Table 1. Per Capita Income, Literacy Rate And Health Care Facility of the North Eastern States 


State 

Per capita GDP 
(US $) 2009 

Literacy rate 
(percent) 2011 

Bangla speaking 
population 2011 

Arunachal Pradesh 

1,090 

67.0 

97,149 

Assam 

626 

73.2 

7,343,338 

Manipur 

602 

79.8 

27,100 

Meghalaya 

899 

75.5 

185,692 

Mizoram 

971 

91.6 

80,389 

Nagaland 

453 

80.1 

58,890 

Tripura 

756 

87.8 

2,147,994 

Sikkim 

1,033 

82.2 

6,320 

NER 

804 

79.65 

9,946,872 

India 

1,087 

74.04 

83,369,769 


Source : Basic Statistics of North Eastern Region, NEDFI Data Bank, 

http://www.censusindia.gov.in/Census_Data_2001/Census_Data_Online/Language/parta.htm 


The region is also rich in bio-diversity, various mineral resources, with a combination of 
human, natural, cultural and ethical beauty and deep forests. The flora and fauna of this region is also 
numerous and varied. Despite these, the richness has yet to be developed and exploited for the benefit 
the region as well as the country Madhab (2005). The North Eastern Region has only 2 percent of the 
border with the Indian main land and 98 percent with the international border with Bangladesh, 
Myanmar, China and Bhutan. As we have often talked with the isolation of North Eastern Region 
which resulted in its economic backwardness from the main stream. In the new WTO regime, the time 
has come for converting this geographical isolation into an opportunity. Such situation only comes if 
North Eastern Region adopts a conscious policy to improve the border trade. 

The regional composition of the north east at the time of independence consisted of the 
Assam plains of the old Assam Province, the hill districts, the North Eastern Frontier Tracts (NEFT) 
of the North Eastern borderland, and the princely states of Manipur and Tripura, both of which opted 
for merger with India in 1949. At present it consists of eight states. The economy of NER is 
predominantly agricultural based with more than 65% population dependent for earning their 
livelihood from this sector. However, one can not deny the importance of small scale and cottage 
industries, and tourism in economic development of the region. If we compare the performance of NE 
states in terms of SDP growth with all India average, we would find that during the entire study period 
four of the NE states viz. Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland, Sikkim and Tripura, are growing at a rate 
which is higher than all India standard. What more is the fact that they are growing either with at per 
or more than the top growing states in the nation (Roy and Debnath, 2011). It is found that except 
Assam all the states were growing at a higher rate than all India average. And for the states like 
Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland and Sikkim the difference in growth rates are very much impressive. 
But the picture went a reverse change in the post reform period. Here only three states viz Nagaland, 
Sikkim and Tripura could manage to grow at a higher rate than all India average. The same three 
states, in fact, grown at a higher rate than national average in all the three periods considered in the 
study (Deka, 2007). 

The development model resulting from India’s “Look East Policy” has tremendous potential 
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for the North Eastern Region. The share of North East India in this annual trade was around 12 
percent annually. The great Indian corridor in the East comprising of seven North Eastern states is 
strategically located at the centre of the three giant markets of the world- China with size of 1.26 
billion, ASEAN with more than half a billion and the SAARC nations around 1.42 billion people. 
These three areas together formed a market of over 3 billion people which half the size of the total 
market of the world. The ASEAN countries have the fastest growing economy. It is for this reason 
that India has adopted the ‘Look East’ policy and closer relation with South East Asia will open up 
significance possibilities for North East. The corridor is positioned itself at the junction of the three 
most important markets - SAARC, ASEAN and China and having most dynamic economies. Deka 
(2007) mainly deals with India’s ‘Look East’ policy and shows that North East India though land 
locked, is ideally positioned both in the geographically and commercial sense to build the bridge 
between India and the ASEAN. In this regard, India had made the right choice towards the ASEAN in 
her “Look East” policy in 1992. In India’s ‘Look East’ policy, there is a new opportunity for growth 
and a new development paradigm for the North East. It is through the trade route that North East India 
can unshackle itself from the evils of poverty, unemployment and backwardness. 

NER and Bangladesh : A Comparison 

Bangladesh has a total area of 148,000 sq. km. with a population of 142.3 million in 2011. 
Bangladesh is the 9th most populous nation in the world and one of the most densely populated. 
Bangla is the official language of Bangladesh. The economy of Bangladesh is mainly agrarian in 
nature. From a mainly agrarian base, the economy of Bangladesh has undergone rapid structural 
transformation towards manufacturing and services. Agriculture contributes 21.77 percent of GDP of 
Bangladesh while Industry and Service contributes 29.73 and 49.67 percent. Since agriculture is 
largest employment sector of the country, logically national growth depends on it. But, among 19.2 
million of them, 88% is small and marginal, 10% medium and only 1.2% large farmer. These farmers 
grow 81.8% cereal food for the country while 14.3% of them are absolutely landless. Almost 42% 
people of Bangladesh live under poverty level while 39.8% have no food security. Most of this 
population is landless small and marginal farmer. The agriculture sector, however, occupies the 
largest sector of Bangladesh's economy and still the main employment provider. The staple crop is 
rice, with paddy fields accounting for nearly 70% of all agricultural land. It is generally observed that 
trade between two developing countries is complementary in nature while trade between two 
developed countries is mostly in differentiated products. Similarly, large and diversified economies 
often trade less with outside world than small countries Ismail and Rahman (2008). Thus, from the 
socio economic profiles of North Eastern Region of India and Bangladesh, it is very interesting to 
analyze the similarities and the type and level of trade between these regions. 

The Indo-Bangladesh border is the longest which India has with any of its neighbours. The 
people of the two countries have close historical, linguistic and cultural bonds, geographical 
interdependence and also shares common emotional bonds which bind the people from two sides of 
the border other than trade relation. The government of India and Bangladesh are taking initiative to 
increase cross border trade so that welfare of the people of the two countries can be increased. Indo- 
Bangladesh economic relations have been affected by the legacy of history. Bangladesh, after all, was 
a part of Pakistan for more than two decades when Pakistan had fought two wars with India. History 
has not ceased casting its long shadow. The Indian economy is not only much larger and more 
diversified but also is more advanced in industry, services, science and technology. The asymmetry in 
economic size and population has implications for the way in which the distribution of possible gains 
from economic cooperation is evaluated by the trading partners. However, while India’s gain in 
relation to her economy as a whole may be limited, it could be sizeable if it is judged in relation to the 
economy of the neighbouring states of Bangladesh, that is, West Bengal and the north-eastern states 
of India. How far this consideration influences India’s negotiations with Bangladesh depends upon 
how much the interests of the neighbouring states of Bangladesh weigh in the extemal/regional policy 
priorities of the central government of India (Roy, 2008). 

Regional trade groupings have come to stay as a hard reality on the global economic scenario 
with the establishment of Regional Trade Agreements (RTAs) like the North American Free Trade 
Agreements (NAFTA), the European Union (EU), the Central African Customs and Economic Union, 
the Arab Common Market and the Common Market of the Southern Cone. The basic objective is to 
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promote intra regional trade among the member countries and thereby economic cooperation and 
development Dushni and Thennakoor (2006). The operation of the South-Asian Association of 
Regional Cooperation (SAARC) agreement at the beginning of the 21st century has given a new boost 
to regional trade. At the first official meeting on 2 nd August, 1983 the Foreign Ministers of SAARC 
member states (India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Bhutan and the Maldives) adopted a 
declaration on South Asian regional cooperation in which they defined their objectives and adopted an 
action plan which defines the areas of cooperation. The SAARC was formally founded at the first 
Summit Conference of 7 and 8 December, 1985 in Dacca (Bangladesh). 

Negotiations on a framework agreement for SAFTA was initiated and adopted in January 
2004 by SAARC. Outstanding issues in key areas of the tariff liberalization programme were 
completed on scheduled by January 2006 to allow the implementation of SAFTA to begin in July 
2006. With the aim of negotiation on key outstanding issues like the tariff liberalization programme, 
rules of origin, sensitive lists, revenue compensation mechanism etc, the objective of SAFTA is to 
increase the volume of trade in the region. Under the proposed tariff liberalization programme, 
SAFTA will become fully for non-LDC member countries (India, Pakistan and Srilanka) of SAARC 
by 2013 and by 2016 for LDC member states (Bangladesh, Bhutan, Maldives and Nepal) (Sarma, 
2000). In the SAFTA agreement there is several initiatives to increase the bilateral trade between 
SAARC countries (Purkayastha, 2004). 

North East India - Bangladesh : Trends of Trade 

The North Eastern region is bounded by Bangladesh in the west and southwest with an 
international border of nearly 1880 km. The border extending over hilly tracts, forested area and river 
is porous, touching in its ambit, the states of Assam, Meghalaya, Tripura and Mizoram. The North 
Eastern region is bounded by Bangladesh in the west and southwest with an international border of 
nearly 1880 km. (refer Table 2). The border extending over hilly tracts, forested area and river is 
porous, touching in its ambit, the states of Assam, Meghalaya, Tripura and Mizoram. 


Table 2. Bangladesh’s Border with North East India 


States 

Border Type 

Length (Km) 


Land 

160 

Assam 

Riverine 

103 


Sub-total 

263 

Meghalaya 

Land 

443 


Land 

773 

Tripura 

Riverine 

83 


Sub-total 

856 


Land 

58 

Mizoram 

Riverine 

260 


Sub-total 

318 

Total 


1,880 


Source: Gurudas Das and R.K.Purkayastha (eds)(2000) 


LCS’s are the gateway for the transit of goods, services and human being between north 
eastern region and Bangladesh. North eastern region has 26 land customs station (lcs) along its border 
with Bangladesh. Among these 26 lcs only 13 are functional and are accessible for trade. Land and 
riverine lcs of Assam and Tripura are more accessible for trade, lcs of Mizoram is non-functional and 
lcs of Meghalaya are hilly so relatively less accessible for trade. 

The average share of export through various Land Custom Stations of the entire North East 
with the whole world during the period 2000-01 to 2006-07 is about 47 percent. The average share of 
import through various Land Custom Stations of the entire North East with the whole world during 
the same period was about 40 percent. The total amount of import and export of entire North East and 
the share of Indo-Bangladesh border through North Eastern Region is shown in Table 3. 
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Table 3. Percentage of Export and Import 


Year 

% share of export to Bangladesh 
through NER 

% share of import to Bangladesh 
through NER 

2000-01 

37.43 

36.74 

2001-02 

48.74 

34.63 

2002-03 

49.39 

29.15 

2003-04 

54.75 

34.65 

2004-05 

45.04 

64.26 


Source: Office of Commissioner of Customs, Shillong. 

From the analysis of the above table it is revealed that that export and import is increasing 
over this period but export shows a fluctuating trend and import shows a steady increase. 


Conclusions 

North Eastern Region has vast potential for border trade with Bangladesh, Myanmar, China 
and Bhutan and some of the ASEAN countries if special facilities are created. This region is well 
reputed with its forest products, agricultural products, handloom and handicraft items etc. These 
products can substantially improve its economic development through an effective participation in 
global trade by enhancing trade relation with our closed neighbours. Due to the strategic geographical 
location the business prospect of North Eastern Region and Bangladesh are more realistic and brighter 
than that of other neighbouring countries. Bangladesh and North Eastern Region has better positional 
advantage to connect the two economies by road, rail, water and air transport. This advantage will 
boost the border trade and opens the prospect for the landlocked North Eastern Region to explore its 
resources by undertaking economic cooperation and collaboration with the global economy. 

There is an urgent need to take suitable policies and strategies for exploitation of trade 
opportunities in North Eastern Region. The communication network between NER and Bangladesh 
needs to be given top priority. Rail and Road transport needs to be improved. Steps must be initiated 
to invest on joint ventures in the areas of unutilized resources of North Eastern Region and 
Bangladesh like food processing, tea, gas based power sector etc. This can be done by mutual 
collaboration, transfer of technology, managerial and professional skills. 
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Abstract 

Growth is a natural tendency with the germ-plasm the seed that produces new organism of the 
same kind. Given proper environment, the organic matter transforms itself in to living 
organism. The span of human growth is longer and its process slower, so that it takes nearly 
19-20 years for a new born to become an adult. The purpose of the study was to observe the5- 
1 1 years boys physiological growth pattern at Kalyani. Total 210 subjects of 5-11 years boys 
Age, Height and Weight was measured .There were seven boys group and each group had 30 
subjects. From the analysis it was found that the body height is gradually increasing from 5 
yrs to 1 1 yrs boys. Body weight of 5 to 1 1 yrs boys is increasing in regular basis with growth 
and development. 

Key Words : Physiological Growth, Age, Height, Weight, 5-11 years boys. 

Introduction 

From the view point of biology, growth is natural tendency with the germ-plasm the seed that 
produces new organism of the same kind. Given proper environment, the organic matter transforms 
itself in to living organism. The span of human growth is longer and its process slower, so that it takes 
nearly 19-20 years for a new bom to become an adult. In this connection the researcher generally 
apply the term growth to this structural and physiological change that take place within the individual 
during the process of maturation. 

According to a biological law, the growth brings in change in physical structure, which is 
invariably accompanied by change function. Growths are indicative of enlargement of cells, fibers and 
muscles, elongation of the skeleton and increase the volume of the body. It brings about visible, 
measurable and enumerable changes in structure and form. The measurement of physical growth can 
be approached either horizontally or longitudinally. Most studies have been confined almost entirely 
to the gathering the data concerning the growth patterns of large group of children’s at specific stages. 
It is quantifiable in sense that it can be recorded in kilogram, inches and points. 

Physical growth refers to the growth of various bodily organs and their functioning according 
to set norms. Physical growth is inherent in the germ-plasm and is a natural process initiated by 
invisible hand of nature. Most of early studies of child growth used the cross sectional method of 
gathering data about the height, weight and other measures of a large group of children of various age 
levels. Height and weight is an important for physical growth. There are modifications in to internal 
organs of the body as well as in to external appearance, that influence the behavior and well being of 
individual child. The purpose of this study was to determine the nature of growth changes of 5 - 1 1 
years boys at Kalyani. 

Methodology 

The Subjects : A total of 210 boys of different age groups were selected as subjects for the present 
study. The age groups of the subjects were 5 years to 1 1 years. There were seven groups and each 
group had 30 subjects. The subjects were selected from Kalyani of Nadia districts, West Bengal State. 
The subjects were from Kalyani University Experimental High School (H. S.). 

Instruments and Tools used : 

i) Weighing machine (digital) 

ii) Measuring steel tape graduated in centimeter.. 

iii) Steadiometer. 
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Statistical Treatment of the Collected Data 

The researcher calculated the basic statistics such as mean (xj and standard deviation (a), 
ANOVA (F value) and Post Hoc test. 

For calculating ANOVA (F value) and Post Hoc test the researcher used SPSS Software 16.0 

version. 

x = — , x = mean, = Sam of scores. 



M 0 cm squ ar 0 vari anc e be tvs 00*1 gr&hps 

r = : 

Mean square variance within @r a upa 

SS = 2 — C. D (Critical difference) = SE m x Squrt (2) x t value 

JV 

N = Total number 

Results and Discussion 

The raw data were properly arranged and grouped. The researcher tried to analyze the data 
using standard statistical techniques. The findings of the analyses have been presented and discussed. 

The Data 

In the present study age, height, weight of the subjects had been considered as data. Age was 
measured in years, weight was measured in kilogram and height was measured in centimeter All these 
constituted the data for the present study. 

Presentation of the Data and Results Discussion 

In the present study, the growth was analyzed for seven boys groups . They were Group - (i) 5 
years boys, Group -( ii) 6 years boys. 

Group (iii)- 7 years boys, Group -( iv) - 8 years boys, 

Group (v)- 9 years boys, Group (vi) - 10 years and 
Group (vii)- 1 1 years boys. 

The groups were classified on the basis of age. Mean values and S.D of height and weight of 
boys groups have been presented in Table 1 . 


Table 1. Mean values and S.D of height and weight of 5-11 yrs boys 


Age in yrs 

Height (cm) 

Weight (kg) 

Mean 

S.D 

Mean 

S.D 

5 

114.27 

±5.01 

17.87 

±2.94 

6 

117.87 

±3.04 

21.61 

±4.29 

7 

122.68 

±5.71 

23 

±4.18 

8 

123.1 

±4.0 

24.9 

±5.09 

9 

126.83 

±4.69 

25.73 

±5.56 

10 

134.93 

±5.26 

31.31 

±4.76 

11 

138.2 

±5.83 

33.69 

±6.52 


It is seen from the table values that the boys groups height and weight from 5 yrs to 6yrs, 6yrs 
to 7yrs, 8yrs to 9yrs and lOyrs to 11 yrs increased rapidly but from 9 yrs to 10 yrs increased very 
rapidly and in 7 yrs to 8 yrs it was lesser. 


However, the difference among mean values of height for 5-11 yrs boys was tested for 
statistical significance by using the techniques of ANOVA. Table - 2 shows the results. 


Table 2. ANOVA for height of 5-11 yrs boys 


Source of variation 

Sum of squares 
(SS) 

df 

Mean square 

F 

Remarks 

Between group 

6752.529 

6 

1125.421 

47.277 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

Within group 

2332.857 

98 

23.805 

Total 

9085.386 

104 



Fo.os ( 6 , 104) = 2.19 
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It is seen from Table 2 that the F value was 47.277 which confirmed the statistical 
significance among the mean values. In order to find out exact location of the difference least 
significance difference (LSD) was used as a Post Hoc Test. Table - 3 shows the results. 


Ta ble 3. LSD for Height of 5 - 11 Yrs Boys 


Parameter 

5 yrs 

6 yrs 

7yrs 

8yrs 

9 yrs 

10 yrs 

11 

yrs 

Mean 

Difference 

Sig. 

Height 

(cm) 

114.27 

117.87 






3.6* 

.046 

1 14.27 


122.68 





8.41* 

.000 

114.27 



123.1 




8.83* 

.000 

1 14.27 




126.83 



12.56* 

.000 

1 14.27 





134.93 


20.66* 

.000 

1 14.27 






138.2 

23.93* 

.000 


117.87 

122.68 





4.81* 

.008 


117.87 


123.1 




5.23* 

.004 


117.87 



126.83 



8.96* 

.000 


117.87 




134.93 


17.06* 

.000 


117.87 





138.2 

20.33* 

.000 



122.68 

123.1 




0.42** 

.814 



122.68 


126.83 



4.15* 

.022 



122.68 



134.93 


12.25* 

.000 



122.68 




138.2 

15.52* 

.000 




123.1 

126.83 



3.73* 

.039 




123.1 


134.93 


11.83* 

.000 




123.1 



138.2 

15.1* 

.000 





126.83 

134.93 


8.1* 

.000 





126.83 


138.2 

11.37* 

.000 






134.93 

138.2 

3.27** 

.070 


* significant at .05 level 
** not significant at .05 level 


From Table 3: Inter age group comparison of mean height was computed through Post Hoc 
test, the results were significant at 0.05 level of confidence when the comparison was made between 
age 5 yrs with other age categories up to 11 yrs, age 6yrs with other age categories up to 11 yrs, age 
7yrs with 9 yrs and other age categories up to 11 yrs, age 9 yrs with other age categories up to 11 yrs. 
Post Hoc test, the results were not significant at 0.05 level of confidence when the comparison was 
made between age 7 yrs with 8 yrs and age 9 yrs with 1 1 yrs. 

This indicates that the age group between 7 yrs with 8 yrs and 10 yrs with 1 1 yrs growth of 
height was slightly reduced and rest of other groups growth of height was increased significantly. 
Mean height of 5 - 1 1 yrs boys have been presented in Fig- 1 . 
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Table 1 also shows the gradual improvement of weight with respect to age. Therefore the 
differences among mean values of different age groups of boys were tested for statistical significance 
by using the techniques of ANOVA. Table - 4, shows that results. 


Table 4. ANOVA for body weight of 5 - 11 yrs boys 


Source of 
variation 

Sum of squares 
(SS) 

df 

Mean 

square 

F 

Remarks 

Between group 

2712.232 

6 

452.039 

19.011 

Significant at 
0.05 level 

Within group 

2330.228 

98 

23.778 

Total 

5042.461 

104 



F 0 .o5 (6, 104) = 2.19 


It is seen from the table - 4, that the F value was 10.91 1, which was statistically significant at 
0.05 level. Therefore, to find out the exact location the Post Hoc test was used. Table - 5 shows the 
results. 


Table 5. LSD For Weight % of 5 - 11 Yrs Boys 


Parameter 

5 yrs 

6 yrs 

7yrs 

8yrs 

9 yrs 

10 yrs 

11 yrs 

Mean 

Difference 

Sig. 

Weight 

(kg) 

17.87 

21.61 






3.74* 

.038 

17.87 


23 





5.13* 

.005 

17.87 



24.9 




7.03* 

.000 

17.87 




25.73 



7.86* 

.000 

17.87 





31.31 


13.44* 

.000 

17.87 






33.69 

15.82* 

.000 


21.61 

23 





1.39** 

.438 


21.61 


24.9 




3.29** 

.068 


21.61 



25.73 



4.12* 

.023 


21.61 




31.31 


9.7* 

.000 


21.61 





33.69 

12.08* 

.000 



23 

24.9 




g** 

.290 



23 


25.73 



2.73** 

.129 



23 



31.31 


8.31* 

.000 



23 




33.69 

10.69* 

.000 




24.9 

25.73 



0.83** 

.641 




24.9 


31.31 


6.41* 

.000 




24.9 



33.69 

8.79* 

.000 





25.73 

31.31 


5.58* 

.002 





25.73 


33.69 

7.96* 

.000 






31.31 

33.69 

2.38** 

.184 


* - Significant at 0.05 level. 

** - Not significant at 0.05 level. 


From Table 5, Inter age group comparison of mean weight was computed through Post Hoc Test, 
the results were significant at 0.05 level of confidence when the comparison was made between age 5 
yrs with other age categories up to 11 yrs, age 6 yrs with other age categories up to 11 yrs, age 7 yrs 
with lOyrs. and other age categories up to llyrs, age 8 yrs with 10 yrs and other age categories up to 
1 1 yrs, 9 yrs with 10 yrs and other age categories up to 11 yrs. Post Hoc test, the results were not 
significant at 0.05 level of confidence when the comparison was made between age 6 yrs with 7 yrs 
up to 8 yrs, age 7 yrs with 8 yrs up to 9 yrs, age 8 yrs with 9 yrs and age 10 yrs with 1 1 yrs. 

This indicates that the age group between age 6 yrs with 7 yrs and 8 yrs, age 7 yrs with 8 yrs 
and 9 yrs, age 8 yrs with 9 yrs and age 10 yrs with 1 1 yrs, growth of weight was slightly reduced than 
other groups and rest of other groups’ growth of weight was increased significantly. 

Mean weight of 5-1 1 yrs boys have been presented in Fig. 2. 
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Conclusion 

Within the limitation of the present study some conclusion were drawn on the basis of results 

about physiological growth 

> Body height is gradually increasing from 5 yrs to 1 1 yrs boys. But in the age group between 7 yrs 
with 8 yrs and 10 yrs with 1 1 yrs growth of height was slightly reduced than other groups. 

> Body weight of 5 to 1 1 yrs boys is increases in regular basis with growth and development. But in 
the age group between age 6 yrs with 7 yrs and 8 yrs, age 7 yrs with 8 yrs and 9 yrs, age 8 yrs 
with 9 yrs and age 10 yrs with 1 1 yrs, growth of weight was slightly reduced than other groups. 
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Abstract 

The remarkable resilience of India’s democracy and its relative success despite a number of 
historical and cultural anomalies have been backed by its cultural root of rich thought which 
began through the multifarious and vigorous activities of Raja Rammohun Roy in the early 
nineteenth century. His zeal for liberty, freedom of mind, modern education, equality, 
religious tolerance or secular thought, individualism and economic thought gave birth to 
liberal democratic mind which to a great extent made the cultural ambience for liberal 
democracy in the 19 th century. The odds and challenges with which modern democracy in 
India is running through, again remind us his relevance in social issues even after two 
centuries. This paper is an attempt to focus on his role in building the cultural ambience for 
liberal democracy in India. 

Introduction 

The rigorous social and political activities of Rammohun Roy made him the pioneer of 
renaissance and modernity in Bengal and in India as well. Through his vigorous and radical views or 
activities almost in all spheres of society, viz. religious and social reformation movements, views on 
education, law, modernity, tolerance, public opinion, civil liberty, rule of law, separation of power, 
freedom of press and economic thoughts altogether, it may be argued made him promulgator of 
liberalism in India and that is why some scholars intend to compare him with the position occupied by 
John Locke in the case of European liberalism and democratic tradition. From fifteenth century 
renaissance in Italy to eighteenth century enlightened France the prime attraction and culture of 
modem Europe was the bourgeois liberal democracy (Kaviraj, 1984: 162). During these four centuries 
the world has witnessed an evolution in the names of Renaissance, Reformation and Enlightenment — 
the enormous impact of which was never encompassed within Europe but amplified throughout the 
whole world and was felt in India, more specifically in Bengal during the British colonial rule in 
nineteenth century (Roy A., 1976:1 1) and was welcomed by Raja Rammohun Roy (1774-1833), the 
life-long warrior who is considered by some (e.g. R.N. Tagore, S Radhakrisnan, B.C. Pal) to be the 
‘Father of modern India’. 1 The main object of this paper is to explore the role of Rammohun in 
creation of liberal ambience in the nineteenth century Bengal. 

A Brief Account of his Early Life : The Making of Rational-questioning Mind 

Like so much about Rammohun, there is even controversy about the year of his birth. Some 
claim it was 1772 while there are some who prefer 1774 as his birth-year. Unfortunately, there is no 
incontrovertible evidence 2 in support of either of the two dates (Bose, 1976:31). At Aron’s Vale 
cemetery near Bristol, England, where he was buried, the year 1774 inscribed, which has made the 
latter year of birth more acceptable (Dasgupta, 2011:100-101). He was bom at Radhanagar of 
Hooghly district (then Radhanagar was under Burdwan district) in Bengal. His father was Ramkanta 
Roy and mother Tarini Debi, better known as Phulthakurani. In his own account (Roy, R., 201 1: 21- 
22), the letter written to Mr. Gorden and published in Athenium Magazine on 5 th October 1833 he 
wrote that he came of a paternal lineage of ‘Brahmins of a high order’ — he was a Kulin Brahmins 
who at sometime in the past (almost one and half century ago) had given up the ‘religious duties of 
their race’ to which they had been formerly devoted, to have temporal aggrandizement in terms of 
wealth and power by devoting themselves to the service of Mughal emperors (Carpenter, 1976:14, 
Dasgupta, 201 1 : 101). 

Having his early education at home pathsala under gurumahashay Rammohun was sent to 
Patna 3 to study Arabic and subsequently to Benaras to obtain knowledge of Sanskrit and observed the 
mythical and philosophic past of Hindu Philosophy (Carpenter, 1976:1). In Patna he studied Koran 
and was highly influenced by the Sufi philosophy and became interested in democratic teachings of 
Koran and by the development of logic in Arabic thought. The rationalistic thought by some of their 
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schools of thought, notably the Mutazilas 4 and the Philosophy of Sufi also touched his rational mind 
(Tagore S., 1966:9). After his return from Patna he had differences with his father on orthodox 
religious issues and he went to Tibet. In Tibet Rammohun caused the displeasure of the Lamas and 
got into serious trouble. He was however saved by some kindhearted ladies and managed to escape 
from Tibet (Chattopadhyay, 1973: 1 1-12). According to Mary Carpenter (1976: 2), one of his earliest 
biographers, Rammohun later turned energetically to women related reforms in order to repay the help 
he had once got from women when his life was in danger. 

In 1 803 after the demise of his father Ramkanta Roy, Rammohun Roy moved to Mursidabad 
where he published 5 his first writing Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin or ‘A gift to Monotheist’. In this work he 
vehemently protested against the ideology and superstitions of all creeds (Roy, R., 1884: 32). By then 
he had joined the service of East India Company in the Revenue Department as a Dewan to Thomas 
Woodford and later in 1805 he began to work under John Digby, with whom he worked at Rangpur 
during 1809 to 1814 as Sheristadar or Native Assistant to the collector of Revenue (Moore, 1942:7). 
There, in Mursidabad he published in Parsian, with an Arabic preface, a work entitled Against the 
Idolatry of all Religion, which though not refuted by anyone but brought him a host of enemies. In 
1814 he retired to Calcutta and Digby left for England (Shastri, 2007: 39). Life in Calcutta may be 
regarded as most fruitful period in his life. His radical activities did not limited only in views against 
idolatry accompanied by superstitions or ignorance but also launched an unprecedented crusade 
against problems prevailing in all spheres of social, political and economic life under colonial rule. 
His illustrious activities, such as publishing numerous tracts, pamphlets, memoranda and journals, 
establishment of various associations and schools for the zeal of social, political and economic 
reforms ultimately paved the way for the inauguration of liberalism or modem liberal democratic 
norms in the first-half of nineteenth century in colonial Bengal. 

Inauguration of Liberalism and Democratic Ambience 

Did Rammohun champion the idea of democracy ? Did he move for government based on 
popular consent and modem liberal conditions? The answer to such questions, one may simply state 
that Rammohun marked hardly any direct contribution to the prevailing of democratic system in post- 
independent India. In his multi-faceted activities he was never emphatic for democratic governance. 
Regarding the consolidation of British-rule in India as a kind blessing of the God Rammohun 
conveyed his cordial gratitude towards the foreign rulers. Moreover, he wished to prolong the 
governance of the alien rulers for the sake of all-round development of India. So, he never posed any 
direct vehement attack against the colonialism or imperialism arbitrarily imposed by the British in 
India. Thinkers like Mohitlal Majumder claims that Rammohun had hardly any consciousness about 
political rights of the people and he did little or almost nothing to promote any political movement for 
political rights (Basu S., 1975:36). He criticized caste-system, but in public life he not only strictly 
observed the caste regulations but also, as his friend and admirer Adam noted, he even symbolized his 
spirit in this respect by keeping on his body the sacred thread, the distinctive mark of a Brahmin till 
death (Majumdar R., C., 1972: 41). He vehemently opposed the barbaric practice of Sati, but equally 
to the utter surprise of Bentinck he opposed the proposal to prohibit it by legislation (Pant, 1988: 122). 
Such types of contradictions were there in the activities of his co-reformers too. Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore, one of the close associates of Rammohun publicly denounced idolatry in his journal the 
Reformer but he used to celebrate Durga Puja at his residence with usual pomp and ceremony 
(Ahmed S., 1975: 101). That is why the Derozians, the young radicals dubbed Rammohun and his 
followers as ‘half-liberals’ (Bengal Harukuru, October 26, 1831). According to Jayantanuj 
Bandyopadhay (2004: 52-57) the activities 6 of Rammohun and Brahmosomaj did not reflect a proper 
or real Renaissance in comparison to its European counterpart. While European Renaissance was the 
resurgence of Greeco-Roman learning based on rationality and realism, Rammohun and his associates 
of Brahmosomaj avoided the rich rational culture and intellectual tradition of ancient India and 
instead of reviving its past glory they only stuck to alien culture and civilization. Therefore, historian 
Ramesh Chandra Majumdar (1972: 49) does not wish to call Rammohun the inaugurator of new age 
in India but to him, he was just one of the representatives of modem India. 

Nonetheless, the remarkable role of Rammohun Roy as the earliest spokesman of the Bengal 
Renaissance can not be underestimated. He, it may be argued took the most significant role in creating 
liberal democratic ambience in the early nineteenth century through his vigorous revolutionary 
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activities in social , political, cultural and economical spheres in Bengal. If from closer introspection 
the radical activities of Rammohun be judged one can find all the basic ingredients of liberal 
democracy — reform movements based on reason and humanity, massive importance on liberty, 
individualism, freedom of press, rule of law, separation of power, freedom of belief, consciousness of 
rights of an individual, importance of public opinion as basic condition of legitimacy of governance, 
secular religious thought based on reason and tolerance, economic thought and constitutional 
government etc. 

Political Ideas of Rammohun: The Earliest Champion of Democratic Conditions 

The illustrious political activities of Rammohun in bringing out the Bengalis as well as the 
Indians from their torpor, should be acknowledged not only for the awakening of political 
consciousness among the slovenly people but also for creating an ambience of modem liberal 
democracy in India. His espousals of socio-political and economical policies, especially his rational- 
liberal ideas, were sharply influenced by modern liberal European thinkers namely, Locke, Hume, 
Montesquieu, Blackstone, Voltaire and Bentham among whom the latter and Rammohun shared their 
views through letters to each other (Palit, 1973: 1 1). The rational political espousals of Rammohun: 
zeal for liberty, political freedom, uncompromising sense of self-respect, love to unity, equality and 
tolerance, respect to public opinion and rule of law, freedom of press, secular religious thoughts, 
separation of power and constitutional monarchy are some significant evidences of his quest for 
liberalism as well as democracy. His political ideas may be found chronologically in — Brief Remarks 
on Modern Encroachments on the rights of Women’ (according to the Hindu Law of Inheritance) 
(1822); petitions against the press Regulation to the Supreme Court and to the King-in-Council 
(1823); a letter to Lord Armherst on the English Education (1823); ‘Final Appeal to the Christian 
Public’ (1823); ‘A Brief sketch of the Ancient and Modem Boundaries and History of India’ (1832); 
‘Remarks on the Judicial and Revenue of India’ (1832), ‘Remarks on settlement in India by 
Europeans’ (1831) (Majumdar, 1967:25), Petition to parliament in defence of the Regulation 
Prohibiting the Practice of Suttee (1830) (Biswas, 1992: 545) etc. 

Zeal for Liberty : Individualistic View of Self-respects 

Was Rammohun an individualist? Like much about Rammohun it is one of the controversial 
questions. While some critics refute to furnish his stature with the adjective ‘individualist’ for his 
great respect, admiration and gratitude towards British, there are some who tend to acknowledge him 
as individualist for his philanthropic activities for political reforms. This is because; in his political 
thought there were always some ambivalences between liberal-capitalism and feudal-aristocratic 
values (Pantham, 1985: 41). At one hand he sympathized with the freedom struggle of Greeks and 
Neapolitans and took lively interest in the progress of South-American-emancipation but on the other 
hand he welcomed, so gladly, the British rule in India 7 as Divine boon. 

Notwithstanding, irrespective of all controversies, it may be claimed that his quest for liberty 
was beyond any question or doubt. While in spiritual world he professed the universal religion, in 
realm of politics he yearned to see the triumph of the ideals of liberalism and democracy throughout 
the world. His uncompromised zeal for liberty and self-respect was highly influenced by 
Montesquieu, Locke and Bentham (Sinha, 1968: 3-4). His translations of the Upanishads was of the 
view to make people happy and comfortable which sounded like the ‘Benthamite Slogan’ — greatest 
happiness of the greatest number (Bose, 1976: 36). He was determined that the reformations he 
wanted to bring in social and religious systems would exert beneficial influence on the Political 
advancement of his country. He, therefore fully recognized the inter-relation between socio-religious 
reformations and Political Progress. 

His uncompromising sense of self-respect reveals his individualistic view on liberty. Being 
too dignified and fearless to tolerate any contumely or humiliating custom imposed by the English 
Civil Servants of Company he never put up with and stood up against such humiliations. His petition 
to Lord Minto (on 12 th April, 1809) complaining against Sir Fredric Hamilton, the Haughty Collector 
of Bhagalpur, who, like other English Civil Servants of Company compelled him (and other natives) 
to lay standing and convey salaam to him. As a result of the Petition seeking redress Hamilton got 
reprimand and warning by the Government (Biswas, 1992: 1-6, Sinha, 1968: 1-2). This daring act to 
stand up to white contumely in defence of individual dignity and self-respect from an Indian was an 
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unthinkable or unbelievable example in contemporary society but Rammohun did it in such a way, 
that marked an epoch of Political consciousness or awakening from a stagnant state of mind, hi other 
words, this uncompromising sense of self-respect even in early 19 th century to raise question against 
unjust custom of the authority in restoration of self-dignity only can lend meaning and significance to 
democracy as an inspiring ideal and as a vibrant institution in political as well as social life. 

Commenting on Rammohun’ s quest for liberty, his friend Rev. William Adam, a Christian 
Missionary wrote — 

He would, be free or not be at all... love of freedom was perhaps the strongest 
passion of his soul... freedom not of action merely, but of thought... this sensitive 
jealousy of the slightest approach to an encroachment on his mental freedom was 
accompanied with a very nice perception of the equal rights of others, even of who 
differed most widely from him (Palit, 1974: 13). 

Rammohun’ s love of liberty was nothing but his respect for human rights and self-respect of 
an individual. Crusading against any form of socio-cultural exclusions in terms of caste and gender 
based discriminations he wanted to restore the human rights of the vulnerable in the society. It was his 
respect for human rights that made him glad at the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in 1828; 
the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829 (Sen, 2012: 45) and most significantly the 
prohibition or abolition of suttee by Regulation XVII in the same year as all of these attempted to 
combat against the political or social persecution of certain communities in the name of religion. 
Though he was of opinion that the British Empire should remain an integral part of India for the 
latter’s political interest, in principle he opposed the idea of political subjugation of one country by 
another. Therefore, the nationalist uprisings in South and Central America or parts of Europe were 
welcomed by him so cordially (Sen, 2012:144). Again, he became overjoyed on hearing the success 
of the Second French Revolution (Majumder, 1968:28). But when he heard the failure of the 
Neapolitan revolution before a marching Austrian army he became too disappointed to attend the 
private appointment with James S. Buckingham, the turbulent editor of the Calcutta Journal on 1 1 th 
August, 1821. To Buckingham, he wrote, “From the late unhappy news I am obliged to conclude that 
I shall not live to see liberty universally restored to the nations of Europe, and Asiatic nations, 
especially those that are European colonies... under this circumstances I consider the cause of the 
Neapolitans as my own, and their enemies, as ours. Enemies of liberty and friends of despotism have 
never been and never will be ultimately successful” (Biswas, 1992: 60-61). Later, roughly two years 
later when he heard that the Latin American colonies were rebelling against their Spanish masters, 
and more importantly, a form of ‘constitutional’ government was established in Spain, he became 
over-joyed and to celebrate the occasion he hosted a public dinner at the Town Hall, the earliest centre 
of civil society in Calcutta in the early nineteenth century (Sen, 2012: 144, Majumder, 1967: 28). 
Hence, it may be argued that he was so obsessed to liberty and humanism that such movements of far 
West influenced his public life. He keenly believed that such a movement for liberation, and 
nationality dawned upon Europe would definitely carry the liberal movements to India in due course 
of time (Palit, 1973: 14). His zeal for liberty or emancipation from any form of bondage reveals his 
passionate yearning for democracy. Therefore he, to promote democracy throughout the world 
emphatically refuted the curse of imperialism in any form. In September, 1823 Edinburg Magazine 
wrote : 

The lively interest he (Rammohun) took in the progress of South American 
emancipation eminently marks the greatness and benevolence of his mind, and was 
created he said, by perusal of the detestable barbarities inflicted by Spain to subjugate 
and afterwards continued by the inquisition, to remain in bondage that unhappy 
country” (cited in Palit, 1974:13). 

Advocacy of free Public opinion and Free Press : the Bases of Democracy 

The basic ingredients of modern liberal democracy: existence of free and neutral press, lively 
public opinion and rule of law, it is significant to note were present in the mind or thoughts of 
Rammohun so explicitly. Since his radical mind never shrank from registering a protest against what 
seemed wrong or unjust on the part of the authority he made vigorous campaigns and agitations for 
the establishment of truth and justice. This reveals his quest for liberalism or democracy which can be 
seen in several activities, such as, campaigning against the Press Ordinance of 1823, Jury Act of 1827, 
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views about the significance of strong and active Public opinion and importance of establishing rule 
of law in the Society. It is pertinent to note here that such radical activities paved the way for the 
constitutional agitation as a regular weapon in Political movements for reforms within the frame-work 
of British Administration throughout the 19 th century and took enormous role in creating liberal 
democratic ambience in the contemporary Political society. 

One of the remarkable movements that Rammohun made against the authority was his 
movement for a free press in order to establish a free and vibrant public opinion. Till the beginning of 
nineteenth century there was hardly any sign of Political consciousness in India as it lacked any sense 
of integration and the whole society was bifurcated in huge Socio-cultural and economical cleavages 
which, it may be argued were significant factors to the foundation and consolidation of the British rule 
in India. In 1818 s , when Lord Hastings relaxed the censorship on the press imposed by Lord 
Wesllesly in 1799 (Ahmed, 1976: 1), Rammohun founded three journals: The Brahminical Magazine 
(1821), Sambad Kaumudi (1821) both are vernacular magazines and the parsian weekly, Miral-ul- 
Akbar (1822) (Bose, 1976: 368). By this time Rammohun had correspondence with Silk Buckingham, 
the editor of Calcutta journal, who radically championed the idea of free press and propagated the 
liberal view of the West through his paper. Since Buckingham was a sharp critic of the faults and 
corruptions of British Government he was warned and admonished by the Government but he could 
not help his liberal and radical activities (Chatterjee, 2013:15-16). No sooner Hasting left India 
Buckingham was deported and it was John Adam, who succeeded Lord Hasting as Governor General, 
re-imposed press censorship in March 1823 (Kar, 2009: 10, Singh 1989: 4). In 1823 after the 
deportation of his personal friend Buckingham and Stanford Amot (who too was associated with 
Calcutta Journal), Rammohun started constitutional agitation, one of the significant attributes of 
liberal democracy (questioning against the authority) against the arbitrary Press ordinance. On 17 lh 
march 1823 he submitted a ‘memorial’ to the Supreme Court requesting it to withdraw the regulation, 
which went in-vain (Sen, 2012: 143). It is important to note here that the petition was signed by five 
significant personalities, the close associates of Rammohun, namely Chandra Kumar Tagore, 
Dwarakanath Tagore, Harachandra Ghosh, Gouri Chandra Bandyopadhayay and Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore who also took significant role in modem bourgeois awakening in the nineteenth century 
Bengal (Majumdar, R.C., 1971: 276, Chatterjee, 2013: 17). On the rejection of the petition by the 
court Rammohun submitted an appeal to the King-in Council which too got the same treatment. 

The excuse behind such arbitrary rejection was that, since the government in India was not a 
representative constitutional democratic system and it lacked effective public opinion, a free press 
would be functionally redundant. Rammohun, on contrary, argued that, since India was a colony, a 
free press is more necessary to generate such a public opinion which will help the rulers to estimate 
and avoid any revolutionary activity (Sen, 2012: 143). “Your Majesty is well aware that a free press 
had never yet caused a revolution in any part of the world”, he wrote in his appeal to the King-in- 
Council, “because, while men can easily represent their grievances arising from the conduct of their 
local authorities to the Supreme Government and thus get them redressed, the grounds of discontent 
that excite the revolutions are removed; whereas, where no freedom of the press existed and grievance 
consequently remained unrepresented and un-redressed, innumerable revolutions have taken place in 
all parts of the globe, or if prevented by the armed force of the Government, the people continued 
ready for insurrection” (Collect, 1962: 443, Kriplani, 1980: 51-53). 

Such a comment reveals the extent of his deep introspection about the significant role of free 
public opinion and free press in a political system. Both of these petitions, to the supreme court of 
Calcutta and to the King-in-Council made by Rammohun and his associates, it may be claimed were 
remarkable as that marked the beginning of distinctly political activity responsible for the growth of 
public opinion in the nineteenth century. This daring act was rightly mentioned as “the epoch of 
constitutional agitation for political rights” by Ramesh Chandra Dutta (1981: 155- 59), one of the 
pioneers of modernity in Bengal. The next Governors 9 , who made liberal policy towards press to 
enfranchise it from all restraints took tremendous role in promoting liberal atmosphere in India and 
lifted the pre-imposed press regulation. On this occasion in March 1835 a Free Press Dinner was 
hosted at the Calcutta Town Hall where Prasanna Kumar Tagore, one of the co-petitioners to the 
Supreme Court against the press regulation, formally acknowledged Rammohun as the ‘Liberator of 
the Press’ (Sen, 2012: 144). 

Rammohun bore a deep respect towards the liberal public opinion in England and wanted the 
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government to promulgate good laws for India based on such enlightened public opinion. In this 
context, he advocated for the freedom of press from three explicit arguments: firstly, on matters 
affecting the public interest the government should predict the sentiment of the people, which none 
other than a free press can do properly as it would make laws correspond to the public opinion; 
secondly, through a free press people of India would enable to appeal to the British parliament against 
local authority and lastly, by a free press the court of Directors would anticipate the extent whether a 
regulation prove beneficial or perilous to the subjects and whether the excellent regulations are strictly 
put in practice or not (Collect, 1962: 442-43, Majumder,1967: 33). 

Thus, Rammohun, in his radical liberal activities paid most importance to liberal public 
opinion. He firmly believed that it would be convenient to the Indians to derive the advantages of the 
liberal spirit of British public life if the laws were made by the British Parliament rather than by an 
Indian legislative council located on Indian soil, as there remained a fear that such council would be 
arbitrarily controlled by the British Governor Generals. It is necessary to note here that instead of 
being a close correspondent of British Governor General and a cordial supporter of British rule in 
India, he was conscious of the misuse of power and intended to rely on the liberal public opinion of 
British people (Pantham, 1986: 46). Therefore, he wrote, “In every civilized country... experience 
shows that unchecked power often leads the best men wrong and produces general mischief 
(Majumder, 1967: 37). Thus, his quest for humanism, individualism freedom of conscience and 
expression — the basic constituents of modem liberal democracy can be seen in the radical activities 
of Rammohun. 

Championing the Ideas of Rule of law and Separation of Power : 

In his sound political activities Rammohun marked an explicit notion of law and power. He, 
even in early nineteenth century pre-modem society could visualize the perils of centralization of 
power without the system of constitutional check and balance. In this concern he advocate for 
separation of judicial power from executive. He firmly believed that Laws are the commands of the 
Supreme governor and therefore, he emphatically advocated in favour of framing the laws for India by 
the King-in-parliament and not by the Governor-General as the latter, in-spite-of his high status was 
not the Supreme ruler (Majumder, 1967: 32). Regarding laws as ‘the expression of reason without 
passion’ 10 , he desired to be ruled by the laws framed in British Parliament. This desire of Rammohun, 
to many, made him simply ambivalent as, he cordially respected individual liberty but simultaneously, 
desired to be ruled by laws made by an alien ruler. The reason behind such ambivalence is his quest 
for liberal democracy. He was too conscious of the principle of rule of law to think of an Indian 
Legislative Council. At the same time, it is noteworthy that he was aware of the ‘difficulties involved 
in making liberal legislation for a distant land’ (Pantham, 1986, 46). For this concern and to have 
good laws for Indians, apart from emphasizing the role of free press he suggested to appoint 
‘commissions of inquiry’ from time to time and ‘to ascertain the opinion of the aristocracy of wealth 
and intellect in India regarding any proposed law’. He wrote, “... by appointment of a commission 
composed of gentlemen of intelligence and respectability, totally unconnected with the governing 
body in this country, which may, from time to time, investigate on the spot, the condition of your 
majesty’s faithful subjects, and judge with their own eyes regarding the operation of the system of law 
and jurisprudence under which they live” (Majumder, 1967: 34). Thus, it may be argued that it was his 
zeal of liberal democratic ideal that he advocated for appointing commissions of inquiry in order to 
scrutinize the uses and abuses of governance in India. What he wanted was to have a responsible and 
limited government and therefore, he proposed a consultation of public opinion before framing any 
law for the natives. Being adherent of the rule of law and broadly, of liberal democratic principles he 
demanded codification of laws and separation of power, which, to him were the cardinal principles of 
a good government. A sharp impact of Montesquieu can be seen on Rammohun when he emphatically 
opposed the unification or magisterial and judicial power with the office of the collector (Roy, R., 
Part-Ill, 1832: 25). Moreover, he opposed the practice of issuing Ordinances or Regulations by 
Governor Generals or, by any of the civil servants of East India Company. Therefore, he wrote, “In 
every civilized country rules and codes are found proceeding from one authority and their execution 
left on another (Majumder, 1967: 37). Another distinct feature in Rammohun’ s political thought was 
his concern about the misuse of power and therefore, he emphasized the necessity of enforcing 
responsibility of an officer to his duties. 
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Rammohun, for his overwhelming admiration to British public opinion and their parliament 
was criticized by several scholars in time to time. Moreover, to some he was biased to an aristocratic 
form of government because he desired that only the wealthy and intellectuals should be eligible to 
criticize a bill or proposed law. Nonetheless, it may be argued that he was too realist to think of any 
full-fledged representative and responsible democratic government in contemporary India. What he 
wanted was to be ruled by laws based on enlightened public opinion, which the then society in India 
did not possess. This undoubtedly proved his firm faith in democracy. His sympathy and deep quest 
for constitutional government in every part of West, viz. England, France, America, especially for the 
first Reform Bill in England are some of the remarkable examples of his strong faith in democracy. 
He viewed the agitation for Reform Bill as a “Struggle between liberty and tyranny; between justice 
and injustice, and between right and wrong throughout the world” (Tagore, 1966: 36). 

Economic Ideas of Rammohun: The Liberal Stand 

In his economic ideas, from a broader perspective, Rammohun should definitely be regarded 
as the earliest member of liberal school. But from a closer observation a huge ambiguity can be 
estimated in his economic thought. On issues like Colonial economy, Permanent settlement , 
Zamindary system, he was so ambivalent that even the contemporary Bengal press remained divided 
on the question of where to locate him. While he supported the zamindary lobby against the regulation 
which threatened to resume all rent-free lands, simultaneously, he lamented on the miserable 
condition of the cultivators being victims of ‘zamindar’s avarice and ambition’ (Pant, 1988:121). 
Moreover, despite of being aware of the shortcomings of Parmanent settlement he never had a word to 
abolish it fully (Podder, 1982: 29-32). In 1832, in his evidence before the select committee of British 
Parliament on various matters concerning cultivation in India, the Bengal Harukuru accused him of 
acting like a ‘Zaminder’, while the Samachar Chandrika lebelled him ‘hostile to the interest of the 
landholders, (Sen, 2012: 135). For such ambiguities some critics like Derozians accused him and his 
like-minded contemporaries as ‘half liberals’ (Ahmed, 1975: 99). 

Notwithstanding such criticisms, the tremendous significance of the liberal ideals of 
Rammohun about economic policies and private property of an individual can never be undermined. 
Remarkably, in his economic ideas he was of opinion that every individual is free to advance his 
happiness and interest, which sounded much like Benthamite slogan. His recommendations on various 
issues like: introduction of free trade or laissezfaire economy, criticism against the monopoly of East 
India Company on Salt issue (Tagore, 1966: 41-42), opening the market for foreign capital and 
foreign skills, removing restrictions on European settlements in India (Sen, 2012: 135) indigo 
plantation by Europeans — were strikingly similar to the prescriptions in Bentinck’s Minute of May 
30, 1829, which justly described by some as ‘a powerfully written liberal tract’ (Pant, 1988: 120-21). 

The individualist Rammohun being an ardent supporter of individual property believed that it 
is a holy duty of the government to guarantee the right to property of people. Unlike contemporary 
British thinkers he favored land ownership to be vested in the hands of individual instead of to the 
state. Believing that the state could not effectively manage landed estates he wrote, “Every man is 
entitled by law and reason to enjoy the fruits of his honest labour and good management” (Majumder, 
1967: 43). Such a view of private property made him comparable to renowned English liberal thinker 
John Locke whom he greatly admired and brought him close to the position of the British Whigs who 
believed in private property as a fundamental social principle (Sen, 2012: 133-37). Similarly, in his 
“Rights of Hindus over Ancentral Property” he argued that the “validity of existing titles to property 
should not be, not the contracts founded on the received interpretation of the law should be violated 
by the government (Roy, R, Part-I, 1830: 22-23). 

Like several contemporary liberal thinkers, Rammohun championed the idea of free trade, the 
entry of foreign capital, abolition of all restrictions over European settlers and land revenue reforms to 
help the process of building more wealth and prosperity in India. When the emerging new middleclass 
and its bases of property and professions were taking shape in the early nineteenth century 
Rammohun showed great confidence in the workings of the new institutions and enrichment to attain 
the greatest good of the greatest number (Sen Asok, 1975: 129). The opening of the East India trade to 
private enterprise was begun by the Charter Act of 1813 and culminated by the Act of 1833. During 
this long span of two decades Rammohun and his associates were inclined to free trade and endorsed 
their ideology of utilitarian liberalism. In December 1829, Rammohun, Dwarakanath, Prasanna 
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Kumar and some liberal-minded Europeans participated in a meeting held at Calcutta Town Hall on 
the issue of Laissez-faire economy, where, it was Rammohun who gave formal support to the 
proposal of colonization raised by Dwaraknath Tagore and they ardently questioned in favour of free 
trade policy and petitioned to the Parliament “to throw open the China and India trade, and to remove 
all restrictions against the settlement of Europeans in India” (Collet, 1962: 270). Even Kalinath Roy, 
one of the close and like-minded associates of Rammohun took an initiative to sign a petition to 
Parliament in favour of colonization (Poddar, 1982: 32). Later in 1832, in the paper entitled 
‘Settlement in India by the Europeans’ Rammohun emphasized the need to allow Europeans of 
‘character and capital’ to settle freely in India. 

It is important to note here that such activities of Rammohun and his contemporary co- 
modernizers have been vehemently attacked by several scholars time to time. It is not that such critics 
have totally been wrong or biased in their points. But it must be remembered that the overall 
development of motherland was the absolute object of Rammohun and his associates. The Samachar 
Darpar published by Prasanna Kumar Tagore (Bagal, 201 1: 118) on 15 lh Oct 1831 published that it 
was not the intention of Rammohun and his associates that “the English should come and cultivate the 
ground and become landlords” (Majumdar, 1967: 45). What Rammohun wanted was the further 
penetration of ‘European skill’ and ‘capital’ to impart superior knowledge and public spirit, which 
would bring about an industrial regeneration in India. If the ‘European character’ and ‘capital’, he 
believed, would settle freely in India then the enlightened public opinion would be developed and 
consequently, the political rights of the Indian would be secured. So it may be argued that the far 
reaching social and political considerations led Rammohun to recommend greater incorporation of 
European skill and capital (Sen, 2012: 139). He even firmly hoped that if the Indians would developed 
to wealth, intelligence and public sprit by the settlement of numerous liberal minded Europeans, the 
mixed community so formed would consequently emerged as the United states of America formerly 
did against the arbitration of Britain and attained freedom, and later emerged as the soundest 
democracy based on liberal ideals. 12 

Beside such arguments, it may also be claimed that the reason behind favouring colonization 
(in the meeting at Calcutta town Hall in December, 1829) was his deep concern for huge drain of 
Indian wealth. He was well aware that the industrial revolution in India can never be happened 
without British bourgeoisie class and therefore to overcome the problem of drainage he suggested that 
the Europeans accumulating capital in India should be encouraged to settle in India so that the wealth 
might not go out of the country. Thus, he, before Dadabhai Naoroji focused on the ‘Drain Theory’, 
which the latter made so popular in later (Pant, 1988: 121). Again, he raised question to reduce land 
revenue but was aware that it would cause financial crisis of the state. So he suggested to lower 
administrative costs by recruiting larger number of Indians in place of Europeans. In this way he may 
be regarded as the earliest champion of Indianization of the civil services which later became one of 
the significant nationalist demands in the second half of nineteenth century (Sen, 2012: 138). Thus, it 
may be claimed that Rammohun, though often accused of misreading the nature of colonial rule and 
colonization, wanted the European settlers to develop the skills and mechanism by superior modes of 
cultivation, which ultimately would help his countrymen to brush aside all problems in social, 
political and economical spheres of life by a force of enlightened liberal spirit. 

Conclusion 

To conclude, it may be argued that Rammohun and his associates, the early representatives of 
Indian renaissance and modernity marked a great contribution to the creation of liberal democratic 
ambience in the nineteenth century. Of course, they admired British rule and considered it as a divine 
boon. But it is not that they were anti-democratic. Instead, Rammohun, it may be claimed, even in 
colonial Bengal, perfectly anticipated the inherent truth of democracy, i.e, the freedom of mind and 
free expression of views about social and political matters can never be flourished in a climate of 
omnipotent social dominance over individual. So, he admired the British rule not for colonization but 
for the development of modem liberal ideal, which, he firmly believed would help his countrymen to 
emancipate their minds from age-old bondages of pre-modem society and culture. What he wanted 
was to build a connection between society and the state which, to a great extent was amorphous in the 
pre-colonial Mohammedan era. Therefore, by his illustrious activities he tried to prevent the new 
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founded alien rule from being totally indifferent to the social and cultural needs of the native 
community (Chakraborti, 1979: 20-21). 

But surprisingly, at the moment to make complete break with the past Rammohun and his 
like-minded associates emerged with huge hesitations and ambivalences, which have already been 
discussed. Such activities though to some extent, broke the barriers of tradition but often were far 
from becoming modern. The reason behind such ambiguities is lying in the socio-cultural background 
of those modernizers. It is because rationality alone cannot be taken over the whole of a human life. In 
other words, following Ashis Nandi (2011: 61) it may be claimed that to be rational and logical 
throughout whole life is simply impossible because people live by their feelings, emotions and 
institutions. That is what it may be claimed, happened to those early modernizers. Tradition and 
modernity are not always strictly opposite to each other and therefore, even a modem man can often 
be guided by traditions in responding to social and cultural issues. In spite of these inherent 
limitations or ambivalences it would be incorrect to ignore or minimize the remarkable contribution 
made by Rammohun and his associates to the development of a liberal spirit in nineteenth century 
India. 

The multifarious social concerns of Rammohun made him think of socio-cultural, political 
and economic issues in contemporary India. He was never a man who dwelt in the mere abstract set of 
ideas but was also a man of action enriched with enormous self confidence and great optimism. That 
is why Rabindranath Tagore (1935: 1) in the celebration of his death centenary referred him as ‘a 
luminous star in the firmament of Indian history’. He bore such an optimistic revolutionary spirit 
which neither the animosity of Hindu orthodoxy, nor the hostility of the Christian missionaries, nor 
the distrust by the British rulers (as evinced in the official reaction to his letter to Lord Armherst on 
Educational Policy) could act as a damper to his illustrious activities (Chaturvedi, T. N., 1988: 83-84). 
His rational introspection made him realize that progress of liberal ideals in India was to be 
conditioned not by contemplation alone, but by action; not by pessimism, but by self-realization and 
most importantly, not by isolation from the West but by healthy interaction by imparting the treasures 
of western knowledge, gift of science and humanistic ideologies. All these, needless to say, gradually 
created a cultural ambience for democracy and have been providing the cultural root or support to the 
remarkable resilience of Indian democracy since Independence. In continuation to this process of 
incarnation of liberal and democratic consciousness, the following chapter is dealing with the 
contribution of some of his contemporaries and radical successors who marched on the same road 
architected by Rammohun by the third decade of nineteenth century in Bengal. 

Notes : 

1. In the meeting organized by the Rammohun Roy Centenary Committee in 1933 to commemorate 
the centenary of Roy’s death several speakers like R.N. Tagore. Radhakrisnan, Bipin Chandra Pal 
addressed Rammohun as the ‘Father of Modern India’. For details, see Chakravarty, S., C., 1935: 
1-7 (part- 1), 1-22 (part-2). 

2. .2. In his posthumously published Autobiographical sketch (1833) which Rammohun wrote to 
Mr.Gordon of Kolkata in a letter responding to his request he was a bit coy to specify his birth 
year which has made it more controversial. It was published in Athenium and in the Literary 
Gazette. (See Carpenter, 1976:14, Chattopadhyay, N., 1973: 3-5) 

3. By the time Rammohun was sent to Patna he learnt Bengali and Parsian language under 
gurumahasay and Maulavi respectively. 

4. The rationalistic school of Matuzila was founded by Wasil B.A.and Amir.B. Ubaid in the Eighth 
century A.D. at Basra. (See Tagore, S., 1966). 

5. At the same time he published another work in Parsian entitled Manazararat-ul-Adiyan or 
‘Discussions on various Religions’. 

6. The members of Brahmasamaj, the close associates of Rammohun came from a high society 
opposed the ‘Sipahi Mutiny’ of 1857 and Indigo planters movement during 1859-60. Even 
Rammohun did not support the Indigo farmers in their agitation. (See, Bandyopadhyay, J, 2004: 
54) 

7. He was persuaded that British rule, unlike the despotic and tyrannical rule of the Mughals or the 
Rajputs provided security and other civil liberties to the Indians. He was conscious that his 
countrymen were too superstitions and ignorant to run a self - government. More over, he felt that 
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the introduction of capitalist norms and principles by the British were contributing to Indian’s 
economic prosperity, (see, Majumdar, 1967 : 27-28, Pantham, 1986: 43-46) 

8. When the Press Censorship of 1799 (imposed by Lord Wellesly) was abolished in 181 8by 
Hastings, soon a good number of vernacular journals and papers enriched with the liberal 
democratic spirit were published which too caused a democratic ambience in nineteenth century. 
Some of those were Bangadut, Jnananveshan, Bengal Spectator, Hindu Patriot, Tattvabodhini, 
Somprokash etc. For detail, see Kaviraj, N. 1984: 162-66. 

9. The next Governor Generals were Lord Bentinck, Charles Metcalfe, both of whom took liberal 
policy towards press and enfranchise if from all bondages. 

10. Such an idea of law was nothing but the impact of Plato over Rammohun as the latter was highly 
moved by the Greek Political Philosophy. See, Majumdar, B., B., 1967: 32. 

11. Prior to the settlement, about one-third of the cultivable land in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa lay 
waste. The British Government felt that by giving permanent land tenures in return for a system to 
fixed revenue, private individual could be induced to extend and improve cultivation. As a 
consequence, the area under cultivation really increased to a considerable degree. (See, Sen Asok, 
1975: 110-20, Pantham, 1986:44.) 

12. In the reference Canada can also be cited as a proof. For details, (see Nag and Burman, Part-Ill, 
1947: 84.) 
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Abstract 

Criminalization of Politics has become the biggest threat to India, the Worlds’ largest 
democracy. Today, it seems that Politics has become synonymous with crime which 
is spreading like Cancer and also nullifying all the constitutional safeguards of 
democracy. The deadly nexus between criminals and politicians is threatening the 
very bases of the civil society as well as very roots of democracy in this country and 
naturally causing serious concern at all levels that has been analysed in this study. 
This paper focuses on the major components of the political criminalization like 
money and muscle power in election and also analyses their impact on Indian 
democracy and development. Multi-purpose measures are being formulated by the 
Judiciary and Election Commission to curb this evil has been focused in this study. 
The present paper depicts on the major hindrances to curb the criminalization of 
politics and also indicates the way out how the Indian democracy would be freed 
from the yoke of the political criminalization. 


Introduction 

India is the holy land with a glorious past, home to diverse cultures and traditions, the dream 
of Swami Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi and the soil that has witnessed the birth and death of 
umpteen kingdoms. The incredible India has carved out a niche for herself in the galaxy of 
international affairs. Basking in the unique status of the “largest democracy in the world”, we have 
traversed many a mile forward from that big day, when India woke to life and freedom, “at the stroke 
of the midnight hour, when the world slept’ ’ . As we turn back, we realise how the waves of change 
have swept the shore of India. However, when India attained freedom from foreign shackles, it 
decided to become a sovereign socialist secular democratic republic as a Union of States with a 
parliamentary system of government. The Constitution of India distributes legislative power between 
Parliament and State Legislatures and provides for vesting the remaining powers in Parliament . 1 But 
unfortunately, despite maintaining its democratic and secular credentials; it could not remain free of 
allegations of allowing criminal elements into politics which allowed the law-breakers to become law- 
makers. 

‘Politics’ is something that Indians inherit as they inherit religion. It runs deep through the 
veins of the country and is so intermingled with the life of Indians that it is difficult to separate the 
two. As someone has remarked, so we breathe politics, eat politics and drink politics. ‘Politics’, 
‘elections’ and ‘votes’ are mantras being chanted from every nook and comer of the country and have 
entered the vocabulary even of the ‘aam aadmi'. For us, ‘politics’ is not a separate realm of public 
life. Therefore, today ‘Politics’, the most commonly used and widely criticised term, is especially 
functional almost in every sphere of human life and also it knocks at every door. It is the regretting 
fact that if we look at the Independent India of sixty seven years, the truthfulness of the comment of 
the French Philosopher, Nepoleon is mostly proved in the recent times. Nepoleon commented, ‘the 
great difficulty with politics is that there are no established principles’, has made the future generation 
of the country less interested towards politics . 2 According to the political critics, ‘Politics’ is loosing 
its appeal amongst the youth of india and the perception of our generation about politics has generally 
been negative. The ‘Aila ' of the immoral politics is gradually making the Indian people irreverent to 
the democracy on which they rely fully. Unfortunately, most of the politicians in this cruntry are 
madly rushing into the narrow, personal and party’s self-devotion. As a result, the decisive 
consequence which has already been created by the hasty growth of the humanly aspiration and lust 
inhumanly compelled the rulers, administrators or the politicians to be scornfully corrupted. Recently 
nobody keeps in memory that the Indepenent India had set in after taking an oath for protecting the 
common self-interest of the countrymen. Infact, the Indian politicians who have fully rejected the self- 
interest of the common masses have shamelessly accepted the value-free power as the only process 
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with which they can easily make the impossibility into possibility in such a way that they have mostly 
transformed from patriots into professionalists. In this regard, the trend of following the immoral 
politics has generally been increasing through the indiscriminate application of the obtained power 
which has often been gained with the help of the criminals. Just in the very moment the criminals who 
are directly related with the corrupted activities enter into the political arena and enlarge their power 
in order to fulfil their self-interest, to obtain the state power to maintain the state security and 
protection for various corrupted activities. Thus, the involvement of some of the politicians with the 
corrupted activities and the use of the criminals in the political purpose are both gradually increasing 
now in the Indian politics. 

Though this subject had been enlarging on more and more from the last few years, the origin 
of this subject is not only current affairs. We should keep in mind that the political corruption had 
actually been started in the very beginning of the independence in our country, which has gradually 
been increasing from the next decades of the post-independent India has turned into the today’s 
criminalization of politics through a few changes of its forms and characters. 

In this backdrop, the present study is undertaken with the following objectives : 

i) To analyse the nature and components of the criminalization of politics in India ; 

ii) To assess the influence of the criminalization of politics on Indian democracy and development ; 

iii) To indicate the way out how the Indian democracy would be freed from the yoke of the 
criminalization of politics. 

Methodology 

The present study is basically based on the information that includes books, journals, research 
articles, magazines like India Today, Yojana, The Sunday Indian, Frontline etc. and daily news 
reports both Bengali and English. Relevant literature was also collected through browsing Internet. 

Structure of the Paper 

The current article is structured in the following manner : 

Section I shows the conceptual analysis of the criminalization of politics in the framework of 
present Indian politics. In section II,_focuses on the major components of the criminalization of 
politics. In section III analyses the statistical report of the criminal activities of the few members of 
both in the Parliament and the State Legislatures. In section IV, an attempt has been made to review 
briefly the impact of the criminalization of politics on Indian democracy and development. Section V 
focuses on various preventive measures to curb the criminalization of politics. An effort has been 
made in section VI to depict the major hurdles to curb the criminalization of politics. In section VII, 
a humble attempt has been made to indicate the way out for the eradication of political 
criminalization. Finally, in section VIII, the concluding comments have been made which reflect the 
researcher’s own evaluation. 

Section - 1 

Notion of Criminalization of Politics 

First of all, we should know what the criminalization of politics is? Generally speaking, 
criminalization of politics may be termed as a systematic act of subversion of the usual course of 
politics by illegal means intended to attain private gain or end. It gives rise to a situation where there 
are a great deal of erosion of values, organized violations of norms, rules and principles, dearth of 
security of life, liberty and property, lack of transparency and accountability, dominance of muscle 
power and black money, plunder of resources, rampant corruption, denial of justice and rule of law, 
and unconventional forces to establish substantial control over the political process . 3 

Criminalization of politics can be visualized into two different senses. In narrow sense, it 
refers either to the direct entry and interference of criminals into the political parties, state legislatures 
and parliament of the country or politicians adopting criminal means to achieve their own political 
goal . 4 In wider sense, it refers to interference of criminals into politics either directly or indirectly like 
financing any candidate, providing anti-social manpower, booth capturing, contract killing of rival 
candidates, providing muscle power services, as well as campaigning for any candidate contesting 
elections . 5 It may be mentioned here that the criminals apply their power disobeying social customs, 
social barrier, state law and prohibition and through the unlimited use of the muscle power during 
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election period, they compel the countrymen to behave against their own intention in such a way are 
quite common in Indian experience today, especially in rural India. So, in the present India the politics 
means a picture of the unlimited and reckless use of the muscle power. 6 

The politicians of our country indulge in the corrupted functions of the criminals but they 
remain aloof totally from the criminal activities. Side by side, the politicians use the corrupted persons 
for fulfilling their own political objective. The political leaders, most of the time, are too much 
practised to create the fight against their political opponent with the help of their private armies 7 and 
they also habituated to threat and terrorise the common people. Therefore, now politics, crime and 
violence are a tie. They are only concerned with power and never feel the responsibility. Their sense 
of value has certainly deteriorated to the lowest ebb. 8 

On the other hand, approximate all the political parties from national to regional taking 
services of criminals and local ‘dadas’ either to encertain the win or to avoid the defeat in the 
elections by resorting to intimidation and terrorization of voters, forcible booth capturing, etc. 
Besides, these criminals and the anti-socials realized well that it is quite impossible for the political 
leaders to ensure the success in the election without their lawless assistance. This is how, the 
criminals are too enthusiastic to enter into the electoral politics, considering it to be the best 
‘profession’ which would not only endow them with state power but also with patronage and 
protection for their other activities . 9 In this way, the corrupted persons are also able either to compete 
in the election or to gain the post in the central or state ministry. Thus, we have a new phenomenon in 
Indian politics called “Tainted Ministers”. 10 

In this connation, it is relevant as well as significant to mention here that who is a criminal is 
not easy to define. Under Indian jurisprudence, largely borrowed from the West, a person is presumed 
to be innocent, unless convicted by a court of law. On the other hand, Mr. Fali S. Nariman, India’s 
reputed Constitutional expert, suggested that those people should be called criminals who are charged 
with offences that entail a punishment of more than two years. But a common man perceived 
otherwise. In his eyes, even a person who has been charged with an offence and it under trial is also a 
criminal. He looks down upon a mafia don, history-sheeter or a notorious bad character, involved in 
various nefarious activities, as a criminal. He cannot digest the fact that a person charged with heinous 
crimes, seeks to represent him in Parliament or State Legislature or in any other elective office, 
merely because the trial is taking its own course and time, before formally convicting him. 11 

From this point of view, according to newspaper report, like a few elected criminal members 
of the state legislatures of our country, one-fourth of the MP of the 15 th Lok Sabha who have not only 
criminal background but have also built an auspicious relationship and an active connection with 
almost all the heinous crimes such as murder, attempt to murder, docoity, looth, corruption, 
kidnapping, black-mailing, misappropriation of public funds etc. 12 Let me avail opportunity of 
mentioning few prominent names in this field in India and our countrymen must familiar with these 
famous personalities like Mohammad Sahabuddin and Pappu Yadav (Bihar), Muktar Ansari and Atiq 
Ahmad (UP), Shibhu Soren (Jharkhand) and others. 13 

Finally, it is clear that the criminalization of politics came from utilization of ‘politicization of 
crime’ in today’s Indian politics. Here ‘politicization of crime’ means the competitive use of anti- 
social forces for the mobilization of party funds, for management of election, organizing meetings and 
conference and even recruiting workers at lower levels from among anti-social elements, which has 
increased many folds since last two decades. 14 

Section - II 

Components of Criminalization of Politics 

It is fairly well-known that the really beginning of the crime in politics in our country was the 
ending session of six decade of the tweinth century. From this period, in the Indian politics, the 
indiscriminate use of money power and muscle power and the direct connection of the people of 
underworld or crime-doers have vividly cleared the character of the criminalization of politics to us. 

The criminalization of politics comes to light especially during the elections in our country. 
Today, our electoral system suffers mainly from three ‘Ms’ - ‘Money Power’, ‘Muscle Power’ and 
‘Ministerial Power’ (misuse of official machinery) - or, what may also be called as three ‘Cs’ - 
‘Cash’, ‘Criminal’ and ‘Corruption’ . 15 Today, the influence of money power is gradually increasing 
in the electoral politics. The unrestricted effort to ensure the electoral success through the money 
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power is constant till now. Although the Election Commission of India has settled the highest expense 
amount, the political parties have illegally crossed the limitation of expense and they spend money 
highly for the satisfaction of the electors and also for gaining the electors’ support. It is well-known 
that many transactions relating to election expenditure are done in cash without any adequate 
monitoring notwithstanding the Election Commission’s attempt to regulate them through the 
Expenditure Observers. In this context, it is widely accepted fact that huge election expenditure is the 
root cause for corruption in India. Quite naturally, the question on the sources of this money of the 
political parties is arising in the mind of the people, 16 

There is no doubt that this gigantic expansion of the election functionaries is gradually taking 
the politicians towards the unlawful way of gaining money. So, many economical corrupted persons 
or the black-marketers who have the intimate relationship with the political leaders, donate 
subscription to the fund of the election or maintain the electoral expense of the candidate in the 
election and as a result, they encertain fearlessly to carry on the unlawful functionaries. This is how, 
the criminals or the corrupted persons are gradually taking the entry into the electoral political field to 
make their sinful life respectable and powerful with the helps of the money power. 17 

Side by side, the businessmen and the industrialists of our country who spend unlawfully the 
high amount of money in the election to influence the policy making of the ruling party in their own 
favour or to entertain the win of the party through the bare and fearless exhibition of the black money 
are certainly helping to increase the process of the political criminalization. It can unhesitatingly be 
said that from the very beginning of the post-independent India the intimate relationship of the 
industrialist - politicians and the co-operation and undue facilities between them are not only till 
today but it is also developing quietly. In this context, the pioneer industrialist of the country, JRD 
Tata commented in The Illustrated Weekly of India, 1986 regarding the intimate relationship between 
the industrialists and the politicians which is relevant to mention here: 

If you support the ruling party, you get their sympathy and support in return. If you 
don’t you are in trouble. Morals have no role to play in this game. They [political 
leaders - JKD] take money: that is true. What is more important right now is that the 
government is realizing that they need us, and not just, for election funds. They need 
private enterprises to succeed, to grow, ,... 18 

The another important component of the political criminalization is the influence of muscle 
power in Indian politics today. In the electoral politics the criminals who are charge -sheeted and 
convicted by the court not only capture polling booths with the help of muscle power but they are also 
able to achieve their political purpose through threatening the voters who are unable to give the votes 
for their preferable candidates and as a result, the criminals compels the voters to cast their votes in 
favour of their fixed candidate or even they vote ‘chhappa’ powerfully in the ballot paper in favour of 
their own choicable candidate after depriving the voters. Most of the politicians are thriving today on 
the basis of muscle power provided by criminals. Most of the politicians chose muscle power to gain 
vote Bank in the country and they apply the assumption that if we are unable to bring faith in the 
countrymen then we can generate fear or threat by the musclemens or ‘dadas’ to influence the attitude 
and conduct of sizable sections of the electorate for getting the power in the form of election. 19 

In this connexion, it is interesting to mention here that criminals come to the political arena 
and join the electoral fray for only personal gains. For them joining politics is not to serve the 
common people. The criminals who are convicted by the court are able to make themselves as the 
representatives of the people through their participation in the electoral arena on the object of 
developing social honour and gaining economic status or the capture of power in rejecting their 
idealism and moral value. Even in Indian politics they succeed to gain the ministry both in the central 
and the state, 20 In this regard, no political parties agree with the proposal of Election Commission of 
India in spite of forbidding the parties to nominate in the election as a candidates who are engaged 
with the corrupted functions. Even in the Representation of the People’s Act 1951, it is vividly said 
that ‘any person who is accused in any pending case of any offence punishable with imprisonment for 
two years or more shall be disqualified for contesting an election to Parliament or a State Legislature 
for six years after ending the period of the punishment’. 21 Yet, in the 14 th Parliamentary election in 
2004, though the convicted persons who are regarded as the criminals competed from the jail in a few 
parliamentary seats in Bihar on 30* April 2004, in a historical judgement the Patna High Court 
ordered the Election Commission to reject the post of those corrupted candidates. 22 
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Section - III 

Statistical Accounts of Political Criminalization 

In recent times, if we look at the statistical report of the criminal activities of the few 
members of both in the parliament and the state legislatures, the tendency of the crime may easily be 
realized. According to the source of an information in the 14 th Lok Sabha, 2004 the criminal offence 
was against 128 members of Parliament in our country and among those, 29 members were of the 
BJP, 28 of the Congress(I), 12 of the Socialist Party (SP), 8 of the RJD, 7 of the BSP, 7 of the 
CPI(M), 5 of the NCP and 2 of the CPI. In this regard, it is interesting to note that the number of the 
cases which was applied against those members of the Parliament was 333 of which the highest 
number of the cases against the SP in the top list was 80 and the BSP who had 43 cases took the next 
place and the 17 and 16 cases were against the members of the BJP and Congress (I) respectively. 23 

Moreover, in the 14 th Lok Sabha, 2004 when the criminal offence was against 128 members 
of Parliament, that the number is developed in 150 in 15 th Lok Sabha, 2009. 24 Let us have a look at 
the status of criminalization in Indian politics; the following table shows the details: 



2004 

2009 

Increase 

% Increase 

MPs with criminal records 

128 

150 

22 

17.2% 

Total Criminal cases on MPs 

429 

412 

-17 

-4% 

MPs with serious criminal records 

55 

72 

17 

30.9% 


Source : Abhijeet Singh (2011) 


The above information has already been reflected in a conversation of S.Y. Qureshi, the then 
Chief Election Commissioner of India, who gives it to the PTI on the 9 th January 2011. According to 
the information of the former Chief Election Commissioner, in the 15 th Lok Sabha, 2009 the criminal 
cases were against 162 members out of 543 but the accusation against 76 members was too much 
dangerous. 25 

In this connexion, it is significant to mention here that in the election of the 15 th Lok Sabha of 
India, 2009 it is clearer to us the picture of the contesting of 1140 candidates of different political 
parties who are accused of the criminal case and in this regard, 1 14 candidates of the Congress (I), 
1 13 of BJP and 105 of the BSP were in the top most position. 26 

However, it is true that according to newspaper report, in the 15 th Lok Sabha, a few members 
who were elected from the different states are basically not free from crime. Side by side, a few 
elected members of some of our state legislatures were those with their names of the history-sheets of 
the police. According to the information published on 31 st July 2013 in the leading national daily, The 
Indian Express, has shown a list of legislators both at the state and national levels, have criminal cases 
pending against them are as follows: 


Name of the 

Number of State 

Criminal Cases 

Number of 

Criminal Cases 

Name of the State 

Legislators 

Pending 

MPs 

Pending 

Bihar 

243 

141 

40 

13 

UP 

403 

189 

80 

22 

Maharastra 

288 

146 

48 

26 

Gujarat 

182 

56 

26 

11 

Tamil Nadu 

234 

70 

39 

10 

Kerala 

140 

67 

20 

07 

Karnataka 

224 

74 

28 

09 

West Bengal 

294 

102 

42 

06 

Odisha 

147 

48 

21 

05 


Source: The Indian Express (2013) 


It is noted that north-eastern states are also not lagging behind them. These statistics are 
enough to prove that criminals constitute a considerable position of our legislature today. According 
to newspaper report, at present, in various states, there are 1460 MLAs who have criminal cases 
pending against them. The nation was thus confronted with the ignoble phenomenon of 
criminalization of politics. 27 In this context, the former Chief Election Commissioner of India, S.Y. 
Qureshi has resolutely admitted : “The Louzdari conviction against the leaders of the people has 
gradually been developing or, it is too said, the convicted people are joining the politics in a large 
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number. This is the thoughtful matter that this statistics makes us ashamed in the international 
ground .” 28 

Section - IV 

Impact on Democracy and Development 

India stands as a model for many emerging democracies around the world. While we are 
justifiably proud of our democracy, there are a number of areas which need to be strengthened for us 
to realise the true potential of a well functioning democracy. The Preamble to the Constitution 
declares India to be a Democratic and Republic. All of us who are working for protection and 
upholding the civil rights of the citizens of India are deeply concerned with democratic polity of the 
country. One of the most important features of the democratic polity is election at regular intervals. 
Indeed, elections are the central democratic procedure for selecting and controlling leaders as well as 
grants people a government and the government has constitutional right to govern those who elect it. 
Elections symbolize the sovereignty of the people and provide legitimacy to the authority of the 
government. Thus, free and fair elections as well as active participation of all sections of society are 
indispensable for the success of the democracy . 29 But unfortunately, this is not happening in our 
country today. 

It is well known that democracy, at least in theory, is associated with the supremacy of the 
‘rule of law’ as opposed to ‘rule of persons’. To this day this is rather alien concept in much of Indian 
political scenario, in spite of what the pious statements in the Indian constitution may suggest . 30 

In recent times which saw ugliest face of criminalization of politics and politicization of 
officials (government functionaries) crippling completely the state apparatus to near dis-functionality 
affecting democracy and development for which it is meant. Participation of people in electoral 
process, government formation and lastly policy-making through various committees and interest 
groups form the very basis of democracy and development, in absence of which both the defining 
pillars of a nation are bound to suffer . 31 

However, the criminalization of politics has many forms, but perhaps the most alarming 
among them is the significant number of elected representatives with criminal charges pending against 
them which have already discussed. We have already mentioned that all parties take the help of 
criminal elements to dominate the election scene in India. But this process is influencing the mind and 
the will of the people both to gain the majority and to rule the country according to there will. The 
system of democracy is now changing into the dictatorship of some. Because, the democracy of India 
are now in hands of the criminal who are not capable any way to hold the post if legislature. Once 
democracy as Abraham Lincoln said is the rule of the people, by the people and for the people. 
Unfortunately, this concept is no more a truth in the present political scenario of our country as it has 
become the rule of the people, by the people and for the criminals . 32 

From this point of view the criminalization of politics in public life has become the biggest 
threat to India, the world’s largest democracy. At present, the Indian democracy is a victim of 
ideology-less politics. For a half century, we have seen the world’s largest democracy but of late India 
has also become the world’s only democratically elected anarchy. The nature of democracy has 
changed and it is no more the representative of the will of the people . 33 Today, criminalization of 
politics is depriving a section of peoples of society from exercising their franchise in invariably every 
election right from Panchayati Raj Institutions to state assemblies and Parliament. According to 
newspaper report, large section of population of society are not allowed to exercise their voting right 
by powerful mafias and dominant caste groups in their entire life making mockery of democracy . 34 

Now-a-days, elections in many parts of the country have become associated with a host of 
criminal activities. It is shameful to admit that in the world’s largest democracy the cult of the gun 
provides ; goondas and criminals are threatening voters to vote for a particular candidate or physically 
preventing voters from going to the polling booth occurs frequently in several parts of the country. 
Sometimes rival candidates got killed in a bid to have the elections cancelled. All these acts of 
lawlessness and violence have become possible because of the growing links between many 
politicians and anti-social / criminal elements. Thus, booth-capturing violence, rigging, intimidation 
and victimization are part of electoral malpractices and has become the order of the day. The voters 
especially the weaker sections of our electorate were dalit, tribals and rural women are mainly hit by 
these practices. “Your votes would be cast by us, do not go to polling stations to vote”. This is the 
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kind of pre-election intimidation. If someone dare to disobey their dictates, his suffering starts 
immediately viz. they are fired from the job, displaced from the land which generally belongs to 
powerful landlords. This is the type of post-election victimization. Thus, fear psychosis on the one 
hand and economic dependence on the other cumulatively produce the result of depriving the poor 
electorate of their sacred right of franchise. 35 

There are two types of booth-capturing at the time of polls, i.e. silent and violent ; both are the 
products of criminality in politics. In a silent booth capturing, detection of which and effective 
remedial action against which are not easy, the voters are given threats of dire consequences. They 
either forego their right to vote or their votes are impersonated on a large scale by thrusting bunch of 
ballot papers into the boxes kept at the polling stations. The very presence of strong handed muscle- 
men at polling stations to oversee the operation according to their leaders’ choice makes it possible 
either to coerce the voters to vote in a particular way or enable their ballot papers freely handled by 
their own musclemen making thus mockery of the democratic system and its practices. 36 

On the other hand, violent booth-capturing takes the form of snatching and running away with 
polled ballot boxes, open destruction of ballot paper and other records. They are again the crude 
handwork of goons and goondas. In both these types of incidents police is always “hand-in-glove” 
with the criminal elements who are active as musclemen on behalf of their masters - the politicians. 
Thus, the criminalization of politics has become a headache for the Indian democracy. In view of this, 
the people have lost faith in the electoral process, have stopped going to polling booths. The ballot has 
lost out to the bullet. Thus, you can imagine what will be the fate of the nation, if power is given to 
undeserving criminals . 37 

Side by side, corruption poses a big challenge before our democracy. The root of corruption 
lie in the election expenses of the candidate. As the candidates generally do not have so much money 
to spend on election, the funds usually come on the basis of quid pro quo from the business world or 
the underworld which have already discussed . 38 The political parties and even the independent 
candidates are basically aggressive to purchase votes through the astronomical expenditure during 
election period with the help of the criminals or the so called goondas. In the polling booth a 
politician’s link and nexus with them provide a suitable atmosphere to political criminalization. In this 
connexion, it seems to the political critics that there are so many voters in this country who do not 
know why they ought to vote. This is why, most of the voters are easily manipulated and purchased. 
Most of them are individually timid and collectively coward. As a result, the political parties are 
fruitful to gain their support. So, the political parties are also prompt to develop their vote bank with 
offering money to the voters as they are not conscientious about the election. Side by side, since long 
past we have already been observing the criminals who are very intimate of the political parties and 
these criminals who are also able to avail the cabinet posts with the help of political parties assist 
especially to collect the crucial votes with muscle power and money power. Elections are won and 
lost on swings of one per cent of the vote, so the political parties influence forcefully vote bank in 
their favour in the leadership of the accused robbers and murderers. This clearly shows the rot with 
which the Indian polity is infected . 39 

In recent times the face of political criminalization is affecting the development process of our 
country. Now-a-days, it is well-known that criminal-tumed-politicians are de-facto distributor of all 
types of contracts viz. 

I. Concerning supply of food items under Public Distribution System, which have emerged as one of 
the biggest source of black money for contractors and involved politician. 

II. Contract originating from PWD and other sectors of development, in which invariably only mafias 
and criminal-turned-politicians get the entire share. 

A definite percentage of entire contract reaches to mafias before any one wants to start the 
developmental works and he is not of any criminal background. Surprisingly, sometimes works are 
shown to be completed on papers in collision with corrupt bureaucrats and engineers, which 
ultimately harms the interest of common people. After paying hefty amount of commission at 
different stages of clearance of work, contractor tries to save maximum out of what is left for public 
works, which ultimately result in very poor quality of work. All this happens due to criminalization 
and corruption coupled with criminal-politician-bureaucrats unholy nexus. Also political patronage of 
criminals and mafias create law and order problem resulting in increase spate of crimes like 
kidnapping, rape, chain snatching, murder and docoity etc. which prevents multinational corporations 
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and big business groups to invest in different fields and helping in development of the state and 
country, which ultimately goes against the philosophy of growth and development. 40 

Section - V 
Preventive Measures 
Supreme Court’s Judgment : 

To curb the criminalization of politics the Supreme Court of India has issued a few directives 
are as follows : 

i) The Supreme Court (SC) issued a directive to the Election Commission in 2002 to the effect that 
rules must be framed to get candidates seeking election to parliament or a state legislature to file 
affidavits on any criminal activity, so that “the little man may think over before making his 
choice of electing lawbreakers as law maker.” 41 

ii) On may 2, 2002 the SC of India gave a historic rulling following a Public Interest litigation (PIL) 
by an NGO. It ruled that every candidate, contesting an election to Parliament, State legislature or 
Municipal Corporation have to furnish certain necessary information to the Election Commission 

iii) before filing their nomination papers. Details of wealth and property, liabilities, amount of public 
debt, educational qualification apart a candidate was supposed to disclose whether any criminal 
records was pending against his name. 42 

iv) According to Supreme Court’s judgment on 13 lh March 2013, the voters have the fundamental 
right to know in advance, all the details about the life of the candidates and that voters right to 
know antecedents including criminal past of his candidate contesting election for MP or MLA is 
much more fundamental and basic for survival of democracy. This is essential to bring 
transparency to the electoral process and to dissociate itself from the use of muscle and money 

43 

power. 

v) On July 10, 2013 the SC had held that charge-sheeted Members of Parliament and Legislative 
Assemblies, on conviction for the offence, will be immediately disqualified from holding 
membership of the House without being given three months time for appeal, as was the case 
before. 44 

vi) The SC judgement on July 11, 2013 which states that persons in lawful custody - whether 
convicted in a criminal case or otherwise can not contest election. 45 

vii) The SC on 13 th September, 2013 came up with a new set up electoral reforms which will go a 
long way in curbing criminalization of politics. According to the SC judgement coming from a 
bench of Chief Justice P. Sathasivam and Justices Ranjana P. Desai and Ranjana Gogoi, no one 
can cantest elections without making a full and honest disclosure about his / her assets and 
educational and criminal antecedents. It directly implies that columns in the affidavit filed with 
maintain papers demanding the information related to assets, educational and criminal antecedents 
cannot be left blank. 

Following this, the court authorized Returning Officers (ROs) to demand relevant details and 
reject nomination papers if the details are not furnished despite reminders. 46 

Directives of Election Commission 

The Election Commission (EC) of India has taken noticeable measures to prevent 
criminalization of Indian politics are as follows: 

i) The EC of India declared on 28 th August, 1997 that the disqualification for contesting elections 
to Parliament and State Legislatures on conviction for offences under the section 8 of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1951 would take effect from the date of conviction by the trial 
court, irrespective of whether the convicted person stood released on bail during the pendency of 
his appeal for revision. 47 

ii) A positive recommendation was made by the Election Commission in 1998 that if a person is 
proved guilty of a crime and convicted of imprisonment for five or more years his candidature 
should be cancelled. Commission is also of the opinion that such people against whose name 
charges have been framed in a court of law for being involved in serious criminal activity, should 
not be permitted to contest elections during the pendency of their trial. 48 
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iii) The EC has issued order requiring all candidates to give details of criminal cases in which they 
have either been convicted in the past or are facing trial where the courts have taken cognizance 
or 

iv) framed charges. This information is to be furnished by each candidate in a prescribed format 
supported by an affidavit at the time of filing his nomination as a candidate. The commission 
also made it clear to all Returning Officers that they would be justified in rejecting the 
nomination papers of those candidates who fail to furnish such declaration and affidavit. The 
information so furnished by the candidates is widely disseminated through all media of mass 
communication and election watch groups and is even put on the Commission’s website. 49 

v) The candidate was supposed to inform about any alleged criminal activity within six months 
prior to his filing of nomination paper in connection with any old case and whether the court had 
accepted the case for hearing. The amount of property of the candidate and his dependents, 
outstanding public debt to the government or to any financial institution of the government and 
educational qualification of the candidate were the other information required from the 
candidate. 50 

vi) Continuing its efforts to keep the criminal elements out of electoral contests within the 
framework of the given law, the commission has issued an order in the month of August, 2005 
that the names of persons against whom non-bailable warrants issued by the courts had remained 
un-served on them for six months or more may be removed from the electoral rolls on the 
presumption that they had ceased to be ordinarily resident at the address given in the electoral 
rolls. As this would have meant that such persons could not contest elections and vote 
(registration as an elector in the electoral roll being one of the primary qualifications for 
candidate and voting), many such absconding accused surrendered before the courts. ?1 

Right to Information Act 

According to Supreme Court of India, ‘the right to get information in democracy is 
recognized all throughout and it is natural right flowing from the concept of democracy and that 
Voters right to know antecedents including criminal past of his candidate contesting election for MP 
or MLA’. In this regard, the Right to Information Act 2005 is a historical Act that makes Government 
officials, politicians, ministers liable for punishment if they fail to respond to people within a 
stipulated timeframe. Today, many politicians are leading luxurious lifestyles, beyond the legal 
sources of their income. Many representatives and public servants are filling false affidavits about 
their annual income, wealth details to Election Commission of India and Vigilance Commission, as 
the case may be. These authorities are not properly verifying these affidavits. Therefore, many scams 
and scandals are coming to light day in and day out, politicians are accusing each other of 
involvement in scams. Right to information as such will bring transparency of the politicians, 
representatives, ministers and government activities and allow the people to find remedies for those 
things by which they suffered. Undoubtedly, the statutory RTI has been one of the most significant 
reforms in public administration. It provides a strong national framework within which public 
awareness programmes could take place. 52 

SECTION - VI 

Major Hindrances to Curb the criminalization of politics 

The different measure which is accepted to prevent the criminalization of politics has not been 
removed completely from the Indian political system till today. In this context, a few factors that has 
played a helping role has created an obstacle on the solution of the said problem are as follows : 

Firstly, today, the Election Commission (EC) is helpless in curbing political criminalization, it 
is because of the indifferent attitude of the Indian political parties. When the parties adopted an 
unanimous resolution in the Lok Sabha, it was thought that they were committed to curbing 
criminalization of politics. Side by side, the EC repeatedly made appeals to the good sense of the 
political parties to set up good candidates with clean public image and record. But unfortunately, in 
most of the cases, such appeals went unheeded and persons notorious for their misdeeds were set up 
as candidates by several parties, even recognized National and Regional parties. 55 
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Secondly, it can undoubtedly be said that the scarcity of political will of the political parties 
and the people’s representatives has made an obstacle in the solution of this burning problem. In this 
regard, Indian Parliament has also been failed to play an effective role. 54 

Thirdly, the corruption is being upgraded, day by day, in the electoral process of India. The 
tendency of excessive money expense in the election propaganda and the decisive erosion of moral 
value of the political leaders are its root cause. Moreover, there is no proper system of the observation 
on the limitless expense of money-offer of the political parties in many cases, though the EC has fixed 
the highest limitation of money expense. As a result, the criminalization of politics and corruption are 
being increased in the electoral politics. 55 

Fourthly, one of the major hurdles of political criminalization is that the Criminal Justice 
System of the country appears to be crumbling. At present, the existing Criminal Justice System has 
not been reformed. It’s four pillar - police, prosecution, judiciary and jails - are in bad shape. This is 
why, this system has utterly been broken down to eradicate the functionaries of the mafias or anti- 
socials. 56 

Fifthly, the judiciary of country is clogged with arrears. Because of hanging so many cases in 
the Supreme Court, High Courts or subordinate courts for a long time the criminals are not always 
punished in time. As a result, the hanging cases against candidate who wins the election is naturally 
not proved. Even in the next time the winning candidate is able to influence those cases in his own 
favour with the help of his ministry-power. 57 

Sixthly, the government of India had appointed a National Police Commission in 1977 as it 
felt that far reaching changes have taken place in the country since independence. Unfortunately, there 
has been no comprehensive review at the national level of the police system after independence 
despite radical changes in the political, social and economic situation in the country. Infact, the 
political leadership is just not prepared to give any functional autonomy to the police because it finds 
this wing of the administration a convenient tool to further its partisan objectives. 58 

SECTION - VII 
Is there a Way out ? 

It is well-recognized that criminalization of our polity assumed alarming proportions. Side by 
side, this is admitted that though the instructions of the EC is reasonable and commendable, it is easily 
guessed that those instructions are not implemented for the influence of those politicians who have 
money power and man power in the society. Because it is the frightening matter how the instructions 
of the Commission and SC will be effective in the country where 23.2% MPs are not only accused of 
various accusation of corruption but many offensive charges are also against them. 59 So, what is the 
way and procedure of escape from the criminalization of politics ? 

Firstly, so many people have agreed in this regard that until civil society, the sleepless guard 
of the Indian democracy, is known about the demerits of the entry of the criminals into the Indian 
political institutions, it is quite impossible to succeed in this matter at all. In this very moment it is too 
much necessary that the civil society should creat a pressure on all the political parties of the country 
so that they are compelled to cease the permission letter (ticket) of those persons who are enthusiastic 
in the competition of the election as they are deeply interlinked with the criminal world. Side by side, 
it is very needful that the campaigning programme like the demand ‘No Criminals in Politics’ should 
not only be started all over the country but the civil society will also establish the public opinion 
against this problem. In this regard, civil society and voluntary groups can spread awareness on mass 
level so that people can choose educated, sincere, dedicated, transparent and deserving candidates as 
their political representatives. Moreover, most of the people of the country should be aware of the said 
problem after accepting a special effort through Audio-Visual, Print, Internet, Mobile etc. 60 

Secondly, an institutional infrastructure will be established into the country in such a way that 
it will be possible to keep watch on the corrupted politician or the powerful man. In this regard, the 
Right to Information Act can help especially. In spite of it, the powerful Select Committee of the Lok 
Sabha and State Assemblies will also act as the observer on the ministers, MPs and MLAs. 61 

Thirdly, there is no possibility to escape from this fatal problem if the Indian politicians are 
self-interested in their own moral rectification. This rectification will be possible when the politicians 
will be inspired in the humanism, moral value and well-realization will be awakened in their heart. 
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Side by side, all political parties instead of blaming each other should evolve a ‘code of ethics’ among 
themselves by consensus. 62 

Fourthly, so far as blocking the entry of criminals into political process is concerned, on 19 th 
February, 2009 in a conference organized by the Public Interest Foundation (PIF) Dr. Bimal Jalan, 
one of the country’s leading economists and former Governor of Reserve Bank of India, as the 
Chairman of the PIF, suggested a novel way, which is specially mentioned in this context : 

“It is difficult to determine who is a criminal and who is not and many a times the 
cases filed against the people fighting elections could be politically motivated, it is 
difficult to bar anyone from fighting elections could be politically motivated, it is 
difficult to bar anyone fron fighting elections. Instead, a rule should be made that all 
the cases against the elected representatives be heard on a daily basis and the final 
judgement should be delivered within a period of three months. And till the time the 
courts clear them of the charges, they should not be given oath and denied the 
privileges accorded to an elected members.” 63 

Fifthly, no political interference, at any cost, is allowed in dealing with the criminals. 

Sixthly, steps should also be taken to ensure transparency in the funds of political parties, if it 
requires framing new laws then government should not hesitate in going ahead. 

Seventhly the code of conduct, rights, duties and privileges of political parties needs to be 
revisited, redefined and reformed to ensure their working on the right track. The guiding principle in 
any decision making should be public interest and not at all party’s interest or party leaders personal 
vested interest. National interest should override all personal interests. This supreme guideline needs 
to be applied to all public decisions at all levels. This alone can remove or clean much of the existing 
malice in the system. 

Eighthly, the responsive media should reincarnate itself and realize its role as a pillar of 
democracy and come forward to up hold it. Media also need to share their part of responsibility to 
educate voters. Because, media has deep reach in to villages. As a result, definitely moment will 
come when tainted candidate will think twice before filling nomination for election. We need to 
show them power on voter. 

Ninthly, steps should be taken to enlighten the youth. They should be made to realise the 
importance of democratic infrastructure and those good and committed should be encouraged to join 
politics if they want to save their country from going to hell. 64 

Lastly, recently in India, many well-thinkers have brought out their opinion on behalf of 
introducing a well-thought curriculum of the politics from the Primary School level to the University 
level all over the country to remedy political criminalization so that every citizen can be able to gain 
the political awareness from the childhood days. With this curriculum mother-tongue, Hindi, 
English, Geography, History, Sanskrit, Value Education etc. alongside the Indian Constitution and 
civil and criminal law will be included. In this connexion, the said curriculum will contain the 
practice of the moral qualities like truth, sacrifice, humanism, ethics, moral value, modesty, idealism 
etc. Those who will pass the Madhyamik level with these subjects can be able to take part in the 
election of the panchayat level and those who will get the promotion in the Graduation or in the Post 
Graduation after passing the H.S. level with the political curriculum can enable to compete in the 
post of M.P and MLA. Side by side, like the IAS or the WBCS officers, the elected members should 
be sent to the State Legislatures, Lok Sabha or the Rajyasabha through the statutory training. And, at 
last, the MLAs or the MPs who have left the mark with credit in the political curriculum should be 
permitted in the ministry post. 65 

Section - VIII 
Concluding Remarks 

From the foregoing analysis it can be said that today no society is free from criminal 
elements. It is wrong to think of a society full of moral and honest people. So, the problem of 
criminalization of politics in India is not an isolated problem. It has to do with the overall trend of 
Indian society where erosion of values, lack of principle, ideology and sheer opportunism has 
become the order of the day. 

Today, India suffers from a combined process of politicization of crime and criminalization of 
politics. Combined with other factors like politicization of the police, it certainly poses a real threat 
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to democracy. Now-a-days, politicians make use of the service of the anti-social elements . 66 
Therefore, it seems that politics has become synonymous with crime. The criminalization of the 
political process and the unholy nexus between politicians, civil servants, ministers and criminals are 
having a baneful influence on public policy formation and governance. It is an extremely serious 
problem, which has already reached dangerous levels. The worst part of picture is that “criminal 
record” becomes an essential qualification for entry into politics. In India today, politics is not a 
social service anymore, instead it emerged as a lucrative profession or business. Today, it is used to 
believe that crime is the shortest access to legislature and parliament of India. Further success rate of 
criminals into electoral process is alluring the young blood of country as a source of negative 
inspiration for them. It is now believed that the safest heaven for criminals is politics and political 
parties have gone overboard in associating criminals with them more because of their muscle and 
money power, which is supposed to ensure victory in polls. Thus, the presence of MPs or MLAs with 
a criminal background in parliament and legislative assemblies directly affects the democratic 
structure. These circumstances have led some observers to conclude that India has entered into a 
growing crisis of govemability . 67 

Indeed, the prevailing trend is spreading like cancer. It is nullifying all the constitutional 
safeguards of democracy i.e. spoiling bureaucracy by making it partial ; it thwarts press ; and even 
threatens judiciary ; and thus is destroying the foundation of democracy. This evil of political 
criminalization calls for special attention of the citizens and government because the subject revolves 
around the vested interest of politicians of all hues ; as such the people can never hope that the 
politicians would take any initiative to rectify this evil. So, the people should wake up at once and 
force the political parties to mend their ways . 68 

Side by side, it is true that public is not a mate spectator to this phenomenon nor is the media 
and the judiciary. The process of judicial accountability has succeeded in sending several legislators, 
ministers and political leaders to jail. But new methods have also been devised to fiddle away with 
the processes of law . 69 Hence, unless the widening gap between political culture and the culture of 
pure politics (power) be reduced and politicians give up “self-indulgent acquisitive culture”, no 
amount of legislation can be an effective check on the onward march of evil forces . 70 So, it can be 
said that the changing of political culture without changing the attitude of the people is not possible 
at all. It is not only the politicians who are responsible for this ; it is also the people who are 
absolutely responsible for this. And, therefore, it is we, who are suffering. We are not learning from 
the past. In India the majority of the people who votes for the election do not ought to know why and 
who are they voting and winning the stake of such voters is very easy, the politicians bribe and 
morning the stake of such voters is very easy, the politicians bribe these kind of people to increase 
their vote bank. Also the majority of the educated people do not vote, rather than selecting a better 
politician for the future of nation. The people wishes to stay at the home and enjoy the holiday, as a 
result our nation suffers. So, its totally the voters who have encourage the criminalization of politics. 
Voters should not select the person to make him rich, they should select the person who can make the 
nation enrich . 71 

However, in order to prevent criminal’s entry and politician’s tendency to adopt criminal 
means to fulfil their political ambitions it is not enough to formulate laws or to issue orders. Until 
and unless political parties become cautious while giving nominations to candidates and voters 
become more sensitive while giving nominations to candidate and voters become more sensitive 
while casting their votes, this tendency can not be reversed. If the voters consciously and 
continuously reject candidates with criminal backgrounds then the political parties will be forced to 
field candidates with better images . 72 As a responsible citizen of the country, today it is our duty to 
choose a responsible person and refrain for voting a criminal. In this regard, the newly introduced 
NOTA (none of the above) option in the EVMs has helped the voters to cast a neutral vote by not 
choosing any of the candidates with a criminal background. 

On the other hand, today, the uprising of Aam Aadmi Party (AAP) has transmitted strong 
signals of the changing public mood and the penetrating impact thereof to all political parties across 
the board all over India. This has made a strong compulsion for each political party to select only 
clean and competent candidates of their party for the next polls. No one would afford to pick and 
push the wrong type of candidates except at the peril of their own party. 
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The above wave of change in itself is an encouraging signal of democratic development and is 
resulting in shinning of democratic values. Such changes would initiate all round strengthening of the 
world’s biggest democracy. 

Side by side, the essential changes can be ensured by a change in the governance of the 
nation. The real work is to implement all types of much needed reforms. Reforms must first start 
with reforming the party system, electoral system and laws. Administrative reforms, police reforms, 
educational reforms and judicial reforms - all are long overdue ! All such reforms at every level 
throughout the country are ardently required. Thus, the entire democracy has to be overhauled, 
rebuilt by brick and mortar. Come, all we Indians work in hand to hand to fulfil all these dreams. 

Last, but not least, we can conclude with the saying that in a democratic set up like India, we 
have to follow Buddha, Vivekananda, Gandhi and others to be away of criminalization of politics, 
because politics without morality and ethics is dangerous. No law, no judiciary can do this. It has 
already proved that there are many restrictions in People’s Representations Act, many amendments, 
orders and historic judgments, but everything is meaningless. So, today we have to accept a 
philosophy of Lao Tse in mind that “to the good I would be good, to the evil I would also be good in 
order to make them good.” 73 
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Abstract 

The Samkhya Philosophy is propound by RsiKapila in his book Svetasvataropanisad, where 
aslsvarakrsna is also describe the Samkhya Philosophy in his renowned work Samkhyakarika 
with difference in many points of view which are describe in Bhagavata and Mahabharata.The 
present article will try to establish that MaharsiKapila has been presented as an adherent of 
SesvaraSamkhya and Bhaktiytoga and the root of such philosophy may be derived to some 
extant from the Svetasvatarpanisad and SrimadBhagavadgita.In many aspects the Sankhya 
philosophy differs from the philosophy of Sankhyakarika than the Mahabharata. The present 
paper will make an attempt to point out some of those differences and make an assessment of 
the Sankhya philosophy as it is presented in the Mahabharata. 

The Samkhya Philosophy as describe by Isvarakrsna in his renowned work Samkhyakarika. 
RsiKapila was the profounder of the Samkhya Philosophy .RsiKapila has been mentioned about 
Samkhya Philosophy in the Svetasvataropanisad but from that book we cannot know who 
BhagavanVisnu’s father was or who his mother was. There is a great difference on many points 
between the Samkhya Philosophy as revealin the Bhagavata and Mahabharata.According to the 
Bhagavata, MaharsiKapila gave an account of the Samkhya. In the BhagavataMaharsiKapila has been 
regarded as the fifth incarnation of BhagavanVisnu.According to the Yogasutrabhasya and the 
Samkhya-KarikaParamarsiKapila advised to his pupil Asuri about the Philosophy of Samkhya. The 
present article will throw some light on the Samkhya Philosophy as present in the Bhagavataand 
Mahabharata. 

It is said in the Samkhyakarika “Etatpavitramagryam Munirasuraye - nukampayapradudau / 
Asurirapipancasikhayatenac bagudhakrtamtantram ”. Here the wordTattvasamkhyata is very 
significant. Samkhyata may be taken in a technical sense, because the meaning of the word Samkhya 
is “enumeration” or “calculation”. It is probable that RsiKapilaenumerated the tattvas for the first time 
in a very remote ancient period. It is also true that the word Samkhya may mean “right 
knowledge”. According to the Bliwagavataiand some other similar puranas ) ‘Devohuti’ was the name 
of BhagavanVisnu’s mother and his father was ‘Kardama’. It is described in the Bhagavataas 
“Tasyambahutithe kale BhagavanMadhusudanahKarddamamVirymapamojajneDaruni”. It is clearly 
descibed in the Bhagavata that kapilastattvasamkyata. It is a well known fact that Isvarakrsna is quite 
silent about Isvara in his SamkhyaKarika. According to VacaspatiMisra in his commentary on 
Samkhyakarika clearly refuted the existence of god (Isvare). Paatanjaladarsana is called Sesvara 
Samkhya to indicate that it is different from the traditional NirisvaraSamkhya.MaharsiKapiladescribes 
the Samkhya Philosophy in the Bhagavata about the mother Davahuti as - 
TattvamnayamyatpravadantiSamkhyam. ProvacavaiBhaktivitanayogam (3/25/31). 

The present article will try to establish that MaharsiKapila has been presented as an adherent 
of SesvaraSamkhya and Bhaktiytoga and the root of such philosophy may be derived to some extant 
from the Svetasvatarpanisad and SrimadBhagavadgita.Through the Sankhya Philosophy is regarded 
by many scholars as the oldest specimen of Indian philosophical through to the early from of this 
system is a matter of mere conjecture. Because many works on this philosophy by ancient authors like 
Pancasikha, Barsaganya, Vindhyavasietc are not available now. Vijnanabhiksu, the famous 
commentator of Sankhyasutra’s, has rightly observed that “SankhyaSastramKalarkabhaksitam”. But it 
is true that there are evidences to prove that this philosophy is pre - Buddhistic. The word 
Kapilavastu, the name of lord Buddha’s dwellings place may be taken as an indicator of the fact the 
followers of sage Kapila were inhabitants of that place and hence Kapila flourished before Buddha 
came. Buddhist tradition also regards the Sankhya system as older than Buddha. Sankhya is referred 
to in the Buddhist Pali canon. Buddhist legends also mention as one of the predecessors of the 
Buddha. Hence we see in the Buddhacarita, the great poet Asvaghosa described beautifully an 
interview of Lord Buddha with the sage Aradakalama where he has been presented as a Sankhya- 
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teacher. The Philosophical doctrines as accepted by Sankhya are also referred to in 
Brahmajalasuttanta (Dighanikaya- 1.30.34). Where it is said that - “There are some recluses and 

Brahmans who r etemalists eternal is the soul and the world, giving birth to nothing new,.... 

and living creatures, though they pass from birth to birth, fall from one state of existence and spring 
up in another, yet they exist forever and ever. (Translated by Rhys Davids. Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists Vol. 1 1. Oxford, 1899. Pp-27-29). This clearly refers to Sankhya theory of eternal soul and 
Satkaryavada. Prof. Heicrieh Zimmer preceded a step further. He likes to investigate the root of 
Sankhya philosophy even in the pre Vedic age and he says that “ In the form of Sankhya and Yoga the 
pre-Aryan, dualistic realistic philosophy and cosmology of the life - monads versus the life matter of 
the universe became acceptable, eventually, to Brahman orthodoxy.” (Vide - philosophies of India, 
page-314). It is also true that the name of Kapila has been mentioned in the 
Svetasvataropanisadalso.The word Sankhyayoga is also seen in this Upanisad.However, this 
philosophy is oldest. The yearly form of this philosophyis not very clear, because the works of many 
ancient authors are not available now. Even some scholars are of the opinion that the sutras which are 
presently available are not very ancient. For this reason many comments of other philosophies, in 
course of their refuting Sankhya philosophy quoted lines from the Sankhyakarika, but not from the 
Sutras. ( For example we can think of Sankarabhasya of Brahmasutra). Perhaps Sankhyakarika of 
Isvarakrsna is the oldest book on Sankhyaamongst the Sankhya books available up to now. 
Sankhyakarika was written approximately in some time after or before the beginning of christain era. 
But the question is that before the written document ofSankhyakarika,what was the exact form of 
early Sankhya? The answer to this is a matter of conjecture and the basis of different evidences about 
Sankhya doctrines scattered in different kinds of ancient scriptures. 

In many aspects the Sankhya philosophy isdiffers from the philosophy of Sankhyakarika than 
the Mahabharata. The present paper will make an attempt to point out some of those differences and 
make an assessment of the Sankhya philosophy as it is presented in the Mahabharata.Many sages are 
mentioned in the Mahabharata that the Santiparvanwas the teachers of Sankhya. Some of them are as 
follows - Jaigisavya, Asita, Devala, Parasara, Yajnavalkya, Bhrgu, Pancasikha, Kapila, Sukadeva, 
Goutama, Arstisena, Garga, AsuriPulastya, Sanatkumara, SukraKasyapa, Janaka, Rudra and 
Visvarupa etc. Among them Kapila, Asuri and Pancasikhahave been mentioned in the Sankhyakarika 
as follows etatpavitramagryammunirasuraye”- nukampayapradadau, Asurirapi 

Pancasikhayatenacabahudhakrtamtantram” Sankhyakarika 70. The name of Jaigisavya has been 
mentioned as a great Yogi in the Yogasutrabhasya (111.18). It is interesting to note that sage 
Yajnavalkya and king Janaka also have been mentioned here as the followers of Sankhya Philosophy. 
The King janaka said in the Santiparvan as- “Bhiksohpancasikhasyahamsisyahparamasammatah”. 
Here Janaka, the king of Mithila declared that he is a disciple of the BhiksuPancasikha. But this 
information about king Janaka is not available in the Upanisad. So this may be an addition of later 
age. 

In the SantiparvanBhisma acknowledged the Sankhya as the source of all valuable 
knowledge. He said - jnanammahadyaddhimahatsurajan, Vedesu, Sankhyesutathaivayoge. 
Yaccapidrstamvividhampurane, Sankhyagatamtannikhilamnarendra. It means o king! All kinds of 
great knowledge whichis expressed in the Veda, in Sankhya and Yoga and in various puranas, have 
come from the Sankhya. It is also said there that the Sankhya and Yoga are sanatana or eternal. 
‘SankhyancaYogancaSanatane Dev.’ (Santiparvan 349/73, No Sloka). Another interesting point is the 
Great sage Yajnavalkya has been presented here as propound of Sankhya. It is said there 
SankhyajnanamtvayabrahmannavaptamKrtsnamevaca, TathaivaYogasastrancaYajnavalkyavisesatah. 
According to the Mahabharata Yajnavalkya perhaps has been presented as wisest one. Four Persons 
bearing the name Janaka have seen stated here as strongly desirous of earning knowledge. They are as 
follows. (1) Dharmadhvajajanaka (2) Karalajanaka (3) Vasumanajanaka and (4) Daivaratijanaka. 
Their teachers were respectively - Pancasikha, Vasistha, Bhrguvamsiya and Yajnavalkya. 

It should be kept in mind in this connection that many philosophical discussion are scattered 
in different parvas(Anugit, Asvamedhaparva, SrimadBhagavadgita etc.) of the Mahabharata. But 
according to our convenience in presentationat first we will take the Santiparva into consideration. In 
the Santiparva of the Mahabharata the tattvas are described in the following way (i) Avyakta (ii) 
Mahat (iii) Ahankara (iv) Prthivi (v) Vayu, (vi) Akasa, (vii) Apah and (viii) Jyotih, theseeight 
padarthsare designated as prakrti.But in Sankhayakarika they are explained otherwise. It is said there 
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MulaprakrtiravikrtirmahadadyahPrakrtivikrtayahSapta. So here is a difference between the 
Sankhyakarika and the Santiparva of the Mahabharata as far as the judgment for Prakrtitva or 
Vikrtattva is our concern. According to the Sankhya Philosophy as revealed in the Santiparva - 
Mahattattva arises from Avyakta. From MahattattvaAhankara arises. From Ahankara Mind arises 
which is endowed with the qualities of Bhuta and from this Mind arise five Bhoutika elements, from 
these five Bhoutika elements five Tanmatras arise. This is also different from the Prakriya as shown in 
the Sankhyakarika because these five tanmatra and eleven Indriyas are originated from 
Ahankara.Most striking difference of the Sankhya of Santiparva from the Sankhyakarika is the fact 
that the author of Santiparvaaccepts a 26 lh tattva which can be compared with gopd.Santiparva says - 
“YadasaKevalibhutahSadvimsamanupasyati , 

Tada S aS ar vavid vidvannapunarj anma vindati” . 

But Sankhyakarika did not accept Isvara. In this respect Mahabharata is more similar to Yoga, 
but with a difference also. When jiva realizes the nature of Sadvimsatattva he becomes that. So 
according to Vasistha as presented in the SantiparvaMuktican’t take place from the knowledge of 
Pancavimsatiatattva only, whereasMukti is Sadvimsatattvatvaprapti. This concept of Mukti as 
accepted by Vasistha here is quite different from that of the Sankhyakarika. As per Vasistha , Mukti is 
describe as 

“SadvimsohamitiprajnagrhyamanoJaramarah, 

Kevalenavalenaivasamatamyatyasamsayam”. 

In conclusion we can say that in course of the development of Sankhyadoctrina as depicted in 
the Mahabharata there is a trend of its identification with the UpanisadicBrahmavidya also, for the 
great sage Yajnavalkya who is famous in the Upanisadas a Brahma vid has been presented here as a 
propounder ofSankhya philosophy. There are many difference of the Sankhya philosophy as presented 
in the Mahabharata from the Sankhyakarika. The present article show the few points here with the 
hope of investigating more in this field. 
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Abstract 

Education of exceptional children is a challenging field. The term “Exceptional Children” refers to 
children whose needs are very different from those of the majority of children in society. These 
children deviate from average children to the extent they cannot receive classroom instruction in 
regular schools. This was the belief prevalent for several years. Many children are hard of hearing 
but every such child is not exceptional unless the loss is such as to impair communication skills. 

Within a particular group of exceptional children, there are also variations. There are different 
degrees of hearing loss. Hence, it is appropriate to define exceptional children as those who differ 
from the average to such a degree in physical and psychological characteristics that the traditional 
school programme does not allow all round development and progress for them. They need special 
education or special ancillary services to grow according to their ability. Special education refers 
to instruction that is specifically designed to meet the needs of exceptional children. It involves 
designing the physical environment in the classroom (e.g., use of ramps) teaching procedures, 
teaching content and equipment (hearing aids for the deaf) for a particular type of disability.The 
government may increase the posts of special teachers and the posts may be regular one. 
Additional resource materials and innovative equipments, scholarship may provide by 
government. Training may be given to teachers and special teachers to handle the special children. 
Awareness campaigns may be conducted to parents to make aware of the special children and their 
needs. Building facilities, toilet facilities, electricity, play materials and books may be provided to 
resource rooms for the sack of special children. Resource teachers, teachers and parents take more 
care and show individual attention to special children. Love, affection and chances should be 
given to them. All kind of persons working with special children are aware of the limitations of 
special children also. 

Introduction 

Education of exceptional children is a challenging field. The term “Exceptional Children” 
refers to children whose needs are very different from those of the majority of children in society. 
These children deviate from average children to the extent they cannot receive classroom instruction 
in regular schools. This was the belief prevalent for several years. Many children are hard of hearing 
but every such child is not exceptional unless the loss is such as to impair communication skills. 
Within a particular group of exceptional children, there are also variations. There are different degrees 
of hearing loss. Hence, it is appropriate to define exceptional children as those who differ from the 
average to such a degree in physical and psychological characteristics that the traditional school 
programme does not allow all round development and progress for them. They need special education 
or special ancillary services to grow according to their ability. Special education refers to instruction 
that is specifically designed to meet the needs of exceptional children. It involves designing the 
physical environment in the classroom (e.g., use of ramps) teaching procedures, teaching content and 
equipment (hearing aids for the deaf) for a particular type of disability. 

Need for the Study 

The investigator has started her carrier has a primary school teacher, presently working in 
DIET as a senior lecturer and taking part in the State Level Resource person to implement the in - 
service programmes in the field level and participated in some module preparation work shop as a 
module writer for Inclusive Education for the Disabled. So she is highly motivated to take the 
Research in that area. The investigator felt that it would be real contribution in the field of Education 
for Identifying and highlighting the real needs of the special children. Hence the investigator wished 
to take up the problem as, ‘NEEDS OF SPECIAL CHILDREN FROM, SPECIAL TEACHERS, 
TEACHERS OF SPECIAL CHILDREN PARENTS, AND GOVERNMENT”. 
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Objective 

The main objective of the study is to find out the expectations of special children for learning. 

Methodology 

The nature of the study is normative survey. 

Population and Sample 

Krishnagiri is one among the 30 Districts of Tamil Nadu. There are 10 blocks in Krishnagiri 
district. Every block as a Block Resource Centre (BRC), in every BRC two special teachers are there. 
14273 children are studying in these schools. Among these 2473children are special children. The 
special children, were the population of this study. Ten special children per block were selected as the 
sample for the study. Stratified random sampling technique was followed to select the sample. The 
sample size is 100. The total sample was divided into sub samples with unequal size on the basis of 
types of disability. 


Sample Based on Student Category 


S.No. 

Category 

No. of Children 

% 

1 . 

Visual Impairment 

5 

5% 

2. 

Hearing Impairment 

24 

24% 

3. 

Orthopeadic Impair ment 

34 

34% 

4. 

Mentally Retareded 

32 

32% 

5. 

Multiple Disability 

5 

5% 

6. 

Total 

100 

100% 


Hypothesis 

What are the expectations of special children from special teachers, teachers of special children, 
parents and government ? 



Research Tool 

In the present study the investigator used interview schedule to collect the Data from the 
sample. Standardized tool were not available to find the expectations of the special children the 
investigator herself prepared the tool. Personal data also collected with the help of Bio data formats. 

Collection of Data 

The interview Schedules for students were read out to them by the investigator and allows 
them to tell their options. The responses are interview schedule by the investigator. Thus the Data 
required for the study were collected. 
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Statistical Techniques Used 

Statistical Techniques such as percentage and mean were used to analyze the data. 

Limitation 

The limitations of the study are given below. 

1 . Owing to constraint of time and resource the sample covers only in Krishnagiri District. 

2. Because of time constraint the sample was restricted as 10 special children per block. 

Data Analysis 


Table 1. Needs Of Special Children From Resource Room 


SI. No. 

Requirments 

Number of Responses 

1 

Additional resource materials 

48 

2 

Electricity 

4 

3 

Spacious Rooms 

37 

4 

More training 

7 

5 

Repairing the materials 

2 

6 

Books 

2 


The above table 1 shows that the expectations of special children from resource room. They 
expect additional resource materials, electricity, spacious rooms, more training, repairing the materials 
and books. 

I 

60 -i 



Additional Electricity Spacious More Repairing Books 

resource Rooms training the 

materials materials 


Figure 1 


Table 2. Needs of Special Children from Resource Teachers 


SI. No. 

Requirements 

Number of Responses 

1 . 

Continuous training 

37 

2. 

Love &care 

46 

3. 

School based training 

27 


The above table 2 shows that the expectations of special children from resource teachers. 
They expect Continuous training, Love &care and School based training 
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Expections of special children from special teachers 



Figure 2 

Table 3. Needs Of Special Children From Teachers 


SI. No 

Requirments 

Number Of Responses 

1 . 

Individual care 

28 

2. 

Kindly approach 

20 

3. 

Co-operation 

17 

4. 

Individual attention 

13 

5. 

Care 

5 

6. 

Prizes 

3 

7. 

Teaching learning materials 

6 

8. 

Allow to mingle with others 

3 

9. 

Joyful teaching 

5 


The above table 3 shows that the expectations of special children from teachers. They expect 
Individual care, Kindly approach , Co-operation, Individual attention. Care, Prizes, Teaching learning 
materials , Allow to mingle with others and Joyful teaching. 


Joyful Leaching 
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Toachinglcarning materials 
Prizes 
Care 

Individual attention 
Co-operation 
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Table 4. Needs Of Special Children From Parents 


SI. No 

Requirments 

Number of Responses 

1 . 

Love &affection 

34 

2. 

Encouragement 

16 

3. 

Willing in good health 

7 

4. 

Bring resource room regularly 

19 

5. 

Come to school with them 

4 

6. 

Being with them during resource room trainings 

2 

7. 

Control with kindness 

3 

8. 

Understand the disableness 

7 

9. 

Don’t loose their courage 

12 


The above table 4 shows that the expectations of special children from parents. They expect 
Love &affection, Encouragement, Willing in good health, Bring resource room regularly, Come to 
school with them, being with them during resource room trainings, control with kindness, understand 
the dis-ableness, and don’t lose their courage. 


Expectations of special children from parents 
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Table 5. Needs of Special Children from Government 


SI. No 

Requirments 

Number of Responses 

1 . 

Scholarship 

32 

2. 

Permanent the job of special teachers 

19 

3. 

Benefits from government 

20 

4. 

Bus fare 

3 

5. 

Hostel 

2 

6. 

Special schools 

5 

7. 

Additional resource materials 

19 


The above table 5 shows that the expectations of special children from government. They 
expect Scholarship, Permanent the job of special teachers, Benefits from government, Bus fare, 
Hostel, Special schools, and Additional resource materials. 
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Figure 5 


Findings 

1 . The needs of special children from resource room are additional resource materials, electricity, 
spacious rooms, more training, repairing the materials and books. 

2. The needs of special children from resource teachers are Continuous training, Love &care and 
School based training. 

3. The needs of special children from teachers are Individual care, Kindly approach, Co-operation, 
Individual attention, Care, Prizes, Teaching learning materials, Allow to mingle with others and 
Joyful teaching. 

4. The needs of special children from parents are Love &affection, Encouragement, Willing in good 
health, Bring resource room regularly, Come to school with them, being with them during 
resource room trainings, control with kindness, understand the disableness, and don’t loose their 
courage. 

5. The needs of special children from government are Scholarship, Permanent the job of special 
teachers, Benefits from government, Bus fare, Hostel, Special schools, and Additional resource 
materials. 

Conclusion 

The government may increase the posts of special teachers and the posts may be regular 
one. Additional resource materials and innovative equipments, scholarship may provide by 
government. Training may be given to teachers and special teachers to handle the special children. 
Awareness campaigns may be conducted to parents to make aware of the special children and their 
needs. Building facilities, toilet facilities, electricity, play materials and books may be provided to 
resource rooms for the sack of special children. Resource teachers, teachers and parents take more 
care and show individual attention to special children. Love, affection and chances should be given to 
them. All kind of persons working with special children are aware of the limitations of special 
children also. 
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Abstract 

Science is a human Endeavour. Within 150 years, science education has influenced human society to a 
large extent and still bringing changes. Science is growing rapidly through research and all the research 
findings are serving as base of technology. Achievement is a relative quality which depends on various 
factors such as merit, atmosphere of studies and living environment growing of a person, standard of 
schools, teachers and economic status of families etc. In this paper we study the academic performance 
of science subject in class- VIII of Papumpare district in Arunachal Pradesh. 

Key Words : Science, Achievement and Academic performance. 

Introduction 

Every citizen of the present modem world sees the countless manifestations of science all 
around him. There is no aspect of man’ s life today which has not been influenced by science one way 
or the other. This is because we live in an age of scientific culture. Science has shrunk the world and 
totally changed the human outlook. Infact, science now has all-pervading influence on every sphere of 
human activity. Further, modem science is no longer confined to the surface of this globe, its sphere of 
achievements reached beyond the earth. 

There has been, in recent times, rapid addition of knowledge to the world of science. Great 
achievements of science and technology and the use of these scientific achievements in promoting the 
well-being of mankind though their application in the field of Industry, Communication, Transport, 
Engineering, Agriculture and Medicine have made science more important than ever before. Science 
has, infact, radically transformed the material environment of the citizens of modem world; and, of 
course, it has its significant role in promoting culture and spiritualism either directly or indirectly. 
Teaching of everyday science for everybody has become an unavoidable part of general education. 
Nobody questions its inclusion as a subject in the school curriculum. It is included in a school’s 
curriculum for the same reasons as any other subject, but in addition, science inculcates certain special 
values peculiar to it and which and which no other subject can provide. Besides satisfying the usual 
needs for its inclusion as a subject in the curriculum such as intellectual, cultural, moral, aesthetic, 
utilitarian as well as vocational values science learning provides training in scientific method, and also 
helps to develop a scientific attitude of mind in the learner. Therefore, science is now a compulsory 
subject in every system of school education right from the elementary level. 

One of the major challenges facing human resources planning is dealing with the uneven level 
of technological development in different countries. The world has witnessed a huge scientific and 
technological explosion in recent decades; but not all societies have been equally affected by this 
process. Yet the ability to master and apply science and technology are indispensable to the process of 
modernization and development of economies. 

Well aware of this fact as early as the 1960s, developing countries embarked on programmes 
to support the development of science education at secondary and higher education levels. Much has 
been achieved and the number of pupils and students enrolled in science courses has increased almost 
everywhere. 

The scope of science education varied greatly from one country to another, with more or less 
emphasis placed on scientific content, methods, tools or values. China for instance distinguished 
among six different domains in science teaching, i.e. the knowledge domain (ability to master 
important facts, major concepts and principles of science); the operational skills domain (ability to use 
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apparatus and instruments); the scientific process skills domain (ability to observe, measure, group, 
question, formulate hypotheses and experiment); the application domain (ability to apply concepts and 
skills in new situations); the creative domains (ability to formulate questions and to give explanations 
and new ideas); the attitude domain (ability to develop a positive feeling towards science and studying 
science). 

The Unite Kingdom put stronger emphasis on the social value of science as a ‘social 
enterprise’ that is the social practices of the community. Japan and Israel included technology in the 
scope of science education. Japan talked about the capacity of making use of computers and Israel 
spoke of problem-solving within a ‘technological and scientific environment’, putting stress on the 
significant impact of technological process on the individual and society. While the need for scientific 
literacy at primary and upper primary level was recognized, the need for progressively specialized 
science education beginning at the secondary level was also underlined. 

Meaning 

Achievement means performance. The Dictionary meaning of the word achievement is “to 
perform successfully”. The concept of achievement understood in social and educational context 
centers around the success of students in terms of scoring higher marks in examination in securing jobs 
at the higher level of employment or achieving reputed positions in the society. Achievement has 
always been prized by all societies. A great deal of emphasis has been placed on getting ahead, making 
something of oneself and obtaining recognition. Irrespective of the field of achievement, the great 
achievers, inventors and discoverers of the world have always been valued and honoured for their 
enthusiasm, perseverance and contribution to the betterment of mankind. Modem man considers 
enterprise and success as the indices of esteem. One judges oneself and others by what one's 
achievements are, how they compare with those of others and how early in life one is able to attain 
them. Thus, today’s society can rightly be termed as an achievement oriented one. It has become very 
evident that success and achievement in life and learning too depend largely on how much one really 
wants to succeed and achieve and what cost in human effort and energy one is willing to bear, to reach 
the goal. Otis Dudley Duncan and others (1972) argue that occupation is an important parameter of 
achievement. On the other hand, J.W.B Douglas (1968) and his associates define achievement in terms 
of high performance of children in school tests. It is true that they have not specified and explicit 
model for educational achievement but their data do address the relationship between the socio- 
economic status and other characteristics of the family on one hand the performance of children in 
both primary and secondary schools on the other hand. Higher performance in terms of scoring more 
than the mean in school tests has been regarded as the basis of comparing achievement. There may be 
controversy regarding the type of examination intended to test the intelligence of the students but there 
is no controversy regarding as to the scoring of higher marks or grades as the basis of achievement for 
scoring of higher marks or grades is the only valid yard stick of testing intelligence or merit. 

A test of educational achievement is one that is designed to measure knowledge, understanding 
and skills in a particular subject or a group of subjects taught in schools. It is designed to measure the 
individual’s quality and quantity of learning in a single or more school subjects yielding a score for 
each subject and a total score for all the subjects combined. Obviously, in the school great emphasis is 
placed on achievement right from the beginning of formal education. The school has its own 
systematic hierarchy which is largely based on achievement and performance rather than other 
considerations. Thus, the school tends to emphasise achievement which facilitates among other things, 
the process of role allocation for the social system. The school performs the functions of selections and 
differentiation among students on the basis of their scholastic and other attainment and opens avenues 
for advancement again, primarily in terms of achievements. The students at school are trained to 
accept this hierarchy based on achievement. This helps him to be released from the family status in 
certain ways. His personal status is inevitably a direct function of the position he achieves, mainly in 
the formal classroom setting. Researches have shown that besides being the criteria of promotion in to 
the class of all future success in life. Superior achievers in the academic world generally tend to 
maintain their level of achievement in the occupational field also. 
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Achievement Test for Class VIII in Science 

The achievement Test for class VIII students in science was developed by the investigator to 
measure academic performance of class VIII learners in science in Papumpare District of Arunachal 
Pradesh. The procedure of construction of Achievement Test was adopted as suggested by Gronlund 
and Linn (1990): 

1 . Determining the purposes of testing. 

2. Selecting appropriate type of items. 

3. Preparing relevant type of items. 

4. Assembling the test. 

5. Administering the test. 

6. Scoring the test . 

7. Using the test result. 

i) Aims of the Achievement Test : The test is constructed to measure the following aims of science 
education; 

• Develop and maintain curiosity about the world around them. 

• Observe and explore their environment and organize those experiences. 

• Inculcate the technical and intellectual skills needed to make further study of science possible. 

• Build an experiential basis for understanding important concepts in science. 

• Relate what they learn in school to their own lives. 

ii) Objectives : (K, U, A, S) 

The students are expected to: 

1 . be familiar with the environment 

2. recognize name of plants and animals of their locality and their conservation 

3. identify microorganisms which are friend and foe 

4. describe, draw and label the cell structure and its functions 

5. explain some natural phenomena 

6. illustrate agricultural practices and management 

7. distinguish force, atmospheric pressure and friction etc. 

iii) Design : 

a) Allocation of marks by abilities to be tested 


Abilities 

Marks 

Knowledge (K) 

45 

Understanding (U) 

30 

Application (A) 

15 

Skills (S) 

10 


b) Allocation of Marks to Question Type : 


Question Type 

Number of Questions 

Marks 

Very short (VS A) 

12 

18 

Objective (0) 

46 

46 

Short Answer (SA) 

10 

21 

Long Answer (LA) 

03 

15 
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c) Blue Print of Achievement Test : 


SL 

No 
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This is the 4 th tool of this research project which was developed and used by the investigator 
for the measurement of the achievement of class VIII students in science in one district viz. Papum 
pare District of Arunachal Pradesh. As there is English medium of instruction in all the schools, 
therefore, the questions have been written in English. The questions were collected from the 18 
chapters of the NCERT Text Book which is supplied by the Govt, of Arunachal Pradesh to the 
students of class VIII. The draft of 71 questions was typed and Xeroxed with utmost care. The 
investigator tried to check the questionnaire at own level in view of the content and language of the 
preliminary draft of it. After this, the preliminary draft of 71 questions was handed over to 4 science 
teachers and four language experts for editing it from content and language point of view. These 
language and content experts made some corrections in preliminary draft but accepted all the 71 
questions for final draft of the questionnaire with some modifications. The final draft of 71 questions 
was again retyped and Xeroxed. The final draft of 71 questions was administered re-administered on 
200 elementary school students for finding out the reliability of the questionnaire. The co-efficiency 
of reliability was found 0.81 which was found satisfactory. 
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Validity 

The researcher ensured the content validity through the consultation of expert science teachers 
working at elementary level in Papumpare District of Arunachal Pradesh. 

Administration of Tools and Scoring Work 

It is understood that the quality of research depends upon the selection and preparation of 
tools to be used to collect data from various sources. The researcher has taken every care while 
selection and preparation of tools for this research work. The researcher was careful about the 
reliability, validity, objectivity and tractability of all the tools involved in this research study. But, 
after selecting the tools, the research work also depends upon the careful administration of the tools 
too. The researcher planned the administration of tools to the selected population of the study. 

Administration of Tools on Elementary School Students in Papumpare District of Arunachal 
Pradesh 

The research scholars visited the selected elementary schools of Papum pare District of 
Arunachal Pradesh for collecting data from teachers and students by administering tools as 
achievement test to students. In this manner, the researcher could administer the tools and collected 
the required data from a sample of one elementary school and 200 Students of Papum pare Districts of 
Arunachal Pradesh. 

Scoring Procedure 

The evaluation of the Achievement test response sheets was carried out carefully by the 
researcher as per marking scheme prepared by the researcher at the time of construction of the test. 

Organization and Tabulation of Data : 

The data of Achievement Test in Science of class VIII students were categorized as per three 
variables set in the research study; 

1 . Settlement of the students (Urban vs. Rural) 

2. Sex of the students (Male vs. Female) 

3. Race of the students (Tribal vs. Non-Tribal) 

Following are the Tabulation of Achievement Scores of Students of Papum pare District of 
Arunachal Pradesh 

1. Settlement of the students (Urban vs. Rural) : 

Table 1. Frequency Distribution of Academic Achievement Scores of 8 th Grade Urban Students 


in Science 


61-70 

10 

51-60 

18 

41-50 

41 

31-40 

82 

21-30 

45 

11-20 

12 

N 

208 


Table 2. Frequency Distribution of Academic Achievement Scores of 8 th Grade Rural students 
in Science 


61-70 

000 

51-60 

033 

41-50 

116 

31-40 

145 

21-30 

081 

11-20 

017 

N 

392 
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2. Sex of the students (Male vs. Female) : 

Table 3. Frequency Distribution of Academic Achievement Scores of 8 th Grade Male students in 


Science 


61-70 

6 

51-60 

29 

41-50 

99 

31-40 

127 

21-30 

75 

11-20 

16 

N 

352 


Table 4. Frequency Distribution of Academic Achievement Scores of 8 th Grade Female students 
in Science 


61-70 

004 

51-60 

022 

41-50 

058 

31-40 

100 

21-30 

051 

11-20 

013 

N 

248 


3. Race of the students (Tribal vs. Non-Tribal) : 

Table 5. Frequency Distribution of Academic Achievement Scores of 8 th Grade Tribal Students 


in Science 


61 -70 

005 

51-60 

028 

41-50 

117 

31 -40 

186 

21-30 

086 

11-20 

021 

N 

443 


Table 6. Frequency Distribution of Academic Achievement Scores of 8 th Grade Non-Tribal 
Students in Science 


61-70 

05 

51-60 

23 

41-50 

40 

31 -40 

41 

21-30 

40 

11-20 

08 

N 

157 


Conclusion 

There is evidence that achievement test is a systematic and scientific way of test to know the 
academic achievement of students. By achievement test one can really understood the knowledge, 
understanding and skills in a particular subject or group of subjects taught in schools. Achievement 
test is making learner’s to understand what they learn in school for their own lives. Therefore 
achievement test is the one of the very important part of the every individual in their educational 
careers. 
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Abstract 

Every teacher and educationist of experience knows that even the best curriculum and the 
most perfect syllabus remain dead unless quickened into life by the right methods of teaching 
and right kind of teachers. Right methods are very important in an ideal system of education. 
Dramatization is especially useful in language teaching and learning. A number of studies of 
the effects of drama on individuals’ cognitive and affective characteristics have been carried 
out recently. These studies revealed that drama had positive impact on students’ development 
of communication skills, socialization levels, development of emotional intelligence, social 
skills, empathic skills and empathic tendencies regardless of the grade levels of the students. 

This research paper presents a study performed to explore the effect of Dramatization method 
on the achievement in English among Primary school students. In order to conduct the 
experimental investigation 240 students of 5 th class had been selected from 3 government co- 
educational schools of Jalandhar. They were randomly divided into two groups vis-a-vis the 
experimental group and control group. It was found that dramatization method was 
significantly responsible for higher achievement. 

Introduction 

Education, in real sense, is to humanize humanity and to make life progressive, cultured and 
civilized. It is very important for the progress of individual and society. It is through education that 
man develops his thinking and reasoning power, creativity, intelligence and aptitude, positive 
sentiments and skills, good values and attitudes. It is through education that he is transformed into 
human, social, moral and spiritual being. 

Right methods are very important in an ideal system of education. A method must be flexible 
and workable. Brown (2001) cited that language and learning have universal characteristics whereas 
language is a system integrated by a set of arbitrary symbols it is primarily vocal, but it can be visual 
too. Moreover, people acquire it in the same way, using it for communication within a speech 
community or culture. 

Drama makes learning process more enjoyable. Inserting dramatic activities in English classes 
can help students to learn while having fun, which in the most cases means learning without 
frustration. It is a good strategy to encourage the students to activate their oral skills without anxiety. 
According to Dodson (2000), Drama is an ideal way to bring skills of grammar, reading, writing, 
speaking, listening and pronunciation together in a course where the focus is not on form but rather 
fluency and meaning. 

Dramatisation Method 

Dramatization is an appropriate method for teaching children and young learners with 
different learning styles and different levels of understanding. 

According to Savela (2009), dramatic activities help students to use their language skills and 
learn about life through these real life activities. Chauhan (2004) stated that such activities involve the 
student’s whole personality and not only his/her mental process. Effective learning can be achieved 
when the student involves himself in the tasks and is motivated to use the target language. 

As Moore (2004) believes, drama provides a fun means of learning. It brings the affective 
back into the classroom, an institute where emotions and learning are categorically divided. Recent 
brain research proves that emotions are linked with learning. When students connect to the concept 
emotionally, they will have a better understanding of it. When the teachers teach using the arts they 
are linking prior experiences with new stimuli. Teaching using drama brings emotion and teaches 
together. 

Demircioglu (2010) claimed that it is almost impossible to do meaningful teaching without 
employing drama in English language classrooms. Using drama and dramatic activities has a lot of 
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clear advantages for language teaching and learning. It encourages the students to speak; it gives them 
the chance to communicate, even with limited language proficiency. It encourages student’s self 
expression and motivates learners to use language confidently and creatively. 

Achievement 

Good’s Dictionary of Education (1973) defined achievement as knowledge attained or skills 
developed in school subjects usually by test scores or by marks assigned by the teachers or by both. 
There are several factors that influence the academic achievement like personality, intellectual ability, 
environment etc. 

Singh and Kaur (2003) defined achievement as a competence of students shown in school 
subjects for which they have been given the instructions. The test scores are assigned to the students 
on the basis of their performance in the achievement. 

Justification of the Problem 

As we all know that the educational scene is being transformed and efforts from all fields 
have been made to raise and reform the curriculum. Still today our educational strategies remain the 
same. Our Educationist’s are trying to evolve strategies in education to enhance the skills, interest, 
and imagination etc of the students in all curriculum areas. 

Peregoy and Boyle (2008) stated that dramatic activities provide students with a variety of 
contextualized and scaffold activities that gradually involve more participation and more oral 
language proficiency, they are also non-threatening and have a lot of fun. According to Barbu (2007), 
Drama is also considered to be an important factor for the development of social and communication 
skills and tolerance when working with others. The students feel they get to know people better, 
especially as they often work with peers with whom they would not normally associate. Being able 
and confident to perform in front of the class gives a higher status with the rest of the group. 

As Ashton-Hey (2005) points out the benefits of drama in oral skills development assist 
students with pronunciation, intonation and development of emotional intelligence. Students gain an 
understanding of other perspectives, the experience of being human and attaching appropriate feelings 
to expressions. 

Delimitation of the Problem 

The present study is delimited to the following areas: 

a) It is restricted to Government co-educational schools of Jalandhar district. 

b) It is restricted to the 5 lh class students. 

c) It is restricted to the lessons of English prose only: The lion and the mouse, Wolf! Wolf!, The 
brave girl, Chimpu the elephant, The thief found out, A birthday present. 

Objectives of the Study 

The present study is designed to achieve the following objectives: 

1 . To develop the lesson plans with the help of dramatization method. 

2. To study the effect of dramatization method on the achievement of the primary school students 
in English prose. 

Hypothesis 

The study has been designed to test the following hypothesis : 

There is no significant difference on the achievement of students in experimental and control 

group. 

Development and Description of the Tools 

The following tools have been used in the present study: 

Tool - 1 : Lesson Plans According to Dramatization Method 

In order to design and develop the content following steps have been followed: 

Step I : Planning 

Step II : Framing Topic Wise Objectives 
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Step III : Designing 
Step IV : Implementation 


Tool - II : Achievement Test Prepared by the Investigator 

For the present study the following steps are followed for the preparation of the test: 

Step I : Planning 

Step II : Designing and construction 
Step III : Reliability 
Step IV : Validity 
Step V : Scoring 

Method of the Study 

The method of study covers sample selection, design of study, tools, procedure and statistical 
techniques used to analyze the data. 

Sample 

In order to conduct the study, 240 students of 5 th class have been randomly selected from 
three Government co- educational schools of Jalandhar district. 


Table 1. List Of Selected Schools 


SI. No 

Name of the School 

No. of Students of 5 th class 

1 . 

Government School, Lohara. 

80 

2. 

Government School, Partapura. 

80 

3. 

Government School, Lambra. 

80 


Total 

240 


Design of the Study 

To test the proposed hypotheses the design of the present study is as follows: 

In the present study Experimental Control Group design is followed. One way analysis of the 
variance is employed on the achievement scores. Dramatization method is taken as treatment variable. 



Fig 1. Schematic Presentation of Experimental Control Group Design on Achievement Gain 
Scores 

Procedure 

In order to conduct the study, 240 students of 5 th class have been selected from three 
Government co- educational schools of Jalandhar. Then they have been randomly divided into two 
groups viz-a-viz the experimental group and control group. The experiment has been conducted in the 
following phases : 

• A pre-achievement test has been administered to the students of both experimental and control 
groups. 

• One group has been taught through dramatization method and other through conventional method. 

• After the completion of course, the post-achievement test has been administered to the students of 
both groups. 
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Statistical Techniques 

• The following statistical techniques have been employed to analyze the obtained data: 

• Means and Standard Deviation have been computed. 

• One way analysis of variance (ANOVA) has been employed on the achievement gain scores. 

Analysis And Interpretation Of The Data 

The data obtained has been analyzed under the following heading:- 
One Way Analysis pf Variance on the Achievement Gain Scores Of Experimental And Control 
Group. 

In order to analyze data, the means and standard deviation of Control Group and 
Experimental Group for gain scores have been presented in Table 1 below : 


Table 1. Means Of Achievement Gain Scores of Control and Experimental Group 


Experimental Group 

ME = 7.83 

oE = 4.7612 

Control Group 

MC = 1.81 

oC = 5.2289 


In order to analyse data, the gain scores were subjected to ANOVA ( One Way ). The results 
have been presented in Table 2 below : 

Table 2. Summary of One Way ANOVA on The Achievement Gain Scores of Experimental and 


Control Group 


Sources of Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F- ratio 

Between Sample 

1 

1938.816 

1938.816 

336.71** 

Within Sample 

238 

1370.584 

5.758 

Total 

239 

3309.4 



** Significant at 0.01 level of confidence. 


It may be observed from the Table 2 that F- ratio for the difference between means of the two 
treatment groups namely, Dramatization method and Conventional method was found to be 
significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. Thus the result did not support hypothesis (1) viz; “There is 
no significant difference in the achievement of students in experimental and control group”. 

Further from the Table 1 it is revealed that the mean of Experimental Group is higher than the 
mean of Control Group which indicates that Dramatization method is significantly responsible for 
higher achievement. 

The Results are in Tune with the Findings 

According to Moore (2004), one theoretical viewpoint about modem educational drama 
emerges from the ideas of educators such as Rousseau, Montessori, Bruner, and Dewey. They believe 
that learning happens through active participation or as Dewey (1921) states drama is a form of 
“learning by doing”. Dewey also stressed the importance of the imagination. He called imagination 
the “gateway through which meanings are derived from past experiences that are carried into the 
present. Drama which involves imaginative transformation and reflection on experiences, help 
students expand their ability to act out thoughts and problem solving situations in everyday life. It is 
also beneficial because of how much the participants engage with each other. Moore (2004) found 
that this helps to develop valuable social skills in young children. In order for children to be able to 
leam, they have to feel safe and comfortable. 

Findings of the Study 

The findings of the study are listed below : 

• Dramatization method yielded higher achievement gain scores than conventional method. 

• Conventional method and dramatization method yielded different achievement scores. 

• Experimental group yielded much better results than the control group. 
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Educational Implications 

In the present investigation, it is found that students scored higher in academic achievement 
when taught by dramatization method as compared to conventional method. It has got implications for 
the teachers. Dramatization helps in developing the imagination and presenting facts in a sequence. It 
gives the direction to the teachers that they should prefer using dramatization method for teaching 
prose which helps to solve the conceptual problems in language teaching, inculcates moral values 
among the students and helps in developing their interest in English prose. It also improves the 
learner’s confidence and motivation which ultimately leads to the development of positive self 
concepts. 
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Abstract 

The present study compared the Delinquency Prone and Non-delinquency Prone Adolescents 
with regard to their Self-concept, Emotional Maturity and Academic Achievement in Assam. 

This study is conducted on a sample of 500 adolescents comprised of 200 delinquencies prone 
and 300 non delinquencies prone adolescents selected randomly from 12 secondary and 
higher secondary schools. The descriptive survey method is used for data collection 
usingLidhoo’s Delinquency Proneness Scale (1989), Self-concept Questionnaire (R. K. 
Saraswat), Emotional Maturity Scale (M. Bhargava and Y. Singh), and the Students 
Performance Record from the School. The study reported that delinquency prone adolescents 
have low self-concept, low emotional maturity and poor academic achievement than non- 
delinquency prone adolescents. So, the study shows the positive co-relation among self- 
concept, emotional maturity and academic achievement. 

Key Words : Delinquency Prone and Non-delinquency Prone, Adolescents, Self-concept, 
Emotional Maturity and Academic Achievement. 


Introduction 

Juvenile delinquency has emerged as a formidable social evil more or less faced by all societies, 
big or small. Widely found a phenomenon, encompassing all strata of the social fabric, its manifestation 
is related to the nature of the social milieu, pattern of social health, the way of nurturing the young 
people, level of tolerance, response patterns towards growth and development of juveniles, 
intergenerational gap and mechanism applied to norm violators. Some studies have reported that 
urbanization and industrialization has a negative impact leading to the increasing rate of delinquent 
activities in modem age. The wonderful strides achieved in the fields of internet, mobile phones, 
electronic media have paved the way for escalation of this muddling social evil. 

The term ‘delinquency’ has been derived from the term ‘de’ (away from) and ‘linquere’ (to 
leave); the Latin infinitive ‘delinquere’ translated as to ‘emit’ in its original earliest sense. It was 
apparently used in Roman literature to refer to the failure of an individual to perform a task or duty. In 
the Encyclopedia of Crime and Justice (1983), juvenile delinquency has been defined as “such conduct 
by children which is either violative of prohibition of the criminal law or is otherwise regarded as 
deviant and inappropriate in social context”. The delinquency has been understood in different ways. In 
fact, the term ‘Juvenile Delinquency’ is difficult to define. There is no unanimity to opinion with regard 
to ifs meaning but the term is used to denote certain behaviour patterns of an individual below a certain 
age and that these behaviour patterns of an individual are generally viewed as running counter to the 
prescribed legal declaration of that particular community. Legally speaking, when a child is below 16 or 
18 years and becomes the subject of official action, he is termed as a ‘Juvenile Delinquent’. In simple 
words, juvenile delinquency may be explained in terms of deviant behaviour of a child, statutorily 
defined to belong to certain age range, in violation of the legal norms and in contravention with the 
socially and culturally defined behavior-patterns in society, that is, the social norms. Thus, the social, 
psychological as well as the legal actions are essential to deal with the juvenile delinquents’ behavior. 
Moreover the Reformatory Homes, Remand Homes, Special Schools and Certified Schools have been 
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established in different countries. In India Observation Homes have also been set up in order to keep the 
juvenile delinquents there during the tendency of their cases in the Juvenile Courts. 

Research Evidence on Delinquent Behaviour 

Govindarajan (1966), conducted, “A study of juvenile delinquents and their position in the 
family.” He found that in two-child families, the chances of the first-born to become a delinquent were 
greater. As the family size increased the chances of first bom and last bom to become a delinquent were 
more. The probability of destitute coming from four-child families was greater than from other family 
size groups. In the 5-6 child families the chances of the 2 nd bom to commit theft were greater than other 
children. In the 7-child families the probability for the 4 th -bom to commit theft was greater than others 
and in the 8-child families the probability was greater for the 2 nd bom as well as for the 4 th bom to 
commit theft. 

Alam et al. (1987) conducted a study on 50 truants and 50 non-truants and found that there was 
a positive relationship between deviant personality and emotional instability. Children with more 
personality deviations were less emotionally mature and vice versa. 

Ujgare (1995) revealed that poverty, employment of lower class mothers, child labour and 
overcrowding in small rooms were factors associated with juvenile delinquency. Broken homes due to 
death, separation, divorce and desertion, or when children were deprived of family attention were 
factors also associated with juvenile delinquency. In addition defective disciplining due to faulty 
parental supervision, families with vices and immoralities, parents with criminal records, school 
atmosphere, truancy, peer group, mass media, psychological and physiological factors were other 
major reasons for incidence of juvenile delinquency. 

Dodge et al.(1997)and in their study found that delinquents, due to social information 
processing errors, are easily distracted and do not pay much attention to their surroundings. Rucklidge 
and Tannock (2001), found that adolescents with attention deficit were at a greater risk of 
psychological impairment and thus leading to delinquent and deviant behaviour.Andrade, Silva and 
Assumpaco Jr. (2004), reported that delinquents were more prone to psychiatric disorders than non- 
delinquents. 

Nirwani (2006) conducted a study on Mental Health, Emotional Maturity and Cognitive 
Factors in Delinquency Prone and Non-delinquency Prone Adolescents. In her study she found that 
(a) Delinquency prone subjects are less emotionally mature than non-delinquency prone subjects, (b) 
Non-delinquency prone subjects have significantly better mental health as compared to their 
delinquency prone counterparts, (c) Non-delinquency prone subjects tend to be more intelligent than 
delinquency prone subjects, (d) Delinquency proneadolescents get distracted easily as compared to 
non-delinquency prone adolescents, (e) Delinquency prone adolescents are high on cognitive 
distortion as compared to non-delinquency prone adolescents. Another study conducted by 
Shivakumara and Halyal (2010), reported in their study that the delinquent adolescents have lower 
level of self-concept than the normal adolescents. It was also found that domicile had no significant 
influence on self-concept of the delinquent adolescents and the normal adolescents. 

Significance of the Study 

It is seen from the earlier discussion that various factors influence an adolescent to become a 
delinquent. The juvenile delinquents are also found to differ in their self-concept, emotional maturity 
and academic achievement. Many studies have established positive correlation between self-concept, 
emotional maturity and academic achievement which if studied in the context of delinquency proneness 
will help in understanding further the characteristics and causes of delinquent behaviour of particularly 
in adolescence period. For many, adolescence is a period of storms and stresses and of instability of 
emotions, impulses and interests. The increased energy of sex drive reinforces aggressiveness and 
accounts in some measure for the unruliness, difficult behaviours and even delinquency. It is a period of 
difficult adjustment within self and in relation to others. From an educational and social point of view 
adolescence is considered to be a period of great importance. This period is also critical one for the 
development of criminality and juvenile delinquency. Delinquent behaviour encourages absenteeism, 
truancy, stealing and other indiscipline problems in the class. 

Survey of literature shows that a very few studies are conducted on juvenile delinquents in 
relation to their self-concept, emotional inability and academic achievement particularly in Assam. It is 
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this intention which motivated the investigator to take up a comparative study of delinquency prone and 
non-delinquency prone adolescents in relation to their self-concept, emotional maturity and academic 
achievement. 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem of the present study has been stated as follows: “A Comparative Study of 
Delinquency Prone and Non-delinquency Prone Adolescents with regard to Self-concept, Emotional 
Maturity and Academic Achievement in Assam”. 

Objectives of the Study 

The study is designed with the following objectives: 

i) To find out delinquency proneness among adolescents. 

ii) To compare the self-concept, emotional maturity and academic achievement of delinquency prone 
and non-delinquency prone adolescents. 

iii) To compare the self-concept, emotional maturity and academic achievement of male and female 
delinquency and non-delinquency prone male and female adolescents. 

iv) To suggest remedial measures for checking the delinquent behaviour among the adolescents at the 
school stage. 

Hypotheses of the Study 

The hypotheses are stated as under: 

i) There is no significance difference on self-concept, emotional maturity and academic achievement 
between delinquency prone and non-delinquency prone adolescents. 

ii) There is no significance difference on self-concept, emotional maturity and academic achievement 
between male and female delinquency prone adolescents. 

iii) There is no significance difference on self-concept, emotional maturity and academic achievement 
between male and female non-delinquency prone adolescents. 

Methodology of the Study 

Method : The descriptive survey method is used in the present study. 

Population : The population of the present study constitutes all the Secondary School students studying 
in class IX who are the delinquency prone and non-delinquency prone adolescents of Sivasagar district 
of Assam. 

Sample : The sample is of small number of representative individuals from the population. The study is 
conducted on a final sample of 500 adolescents comprised of 200 delinquencies prone and 300 non 
delinquencies prone adolescents selected from 12 secondary and higher secondary schools of Sivasagar 
district of Assam. The final sample is selected after administering the delinquency prone scale. 

Tools Used : The data for the present study were collected from two sources i.e. primary and secondary. 
The following tools were used for data collection: 

i) Lidhoo’s Delinquency Proneness Scale (1989) 

ii) Self-concept Questionnaire (R.K. Saraswat) 

iii) Emotional Maturity Scale (M. Bhargava and Y. Singh) 

iv) The Students Performance Record from the School 

Statistical Techniques Used : To meet the objectives, different descriptive and inferential statistical 
techniques such as graphs, measures of central tendency and dispersion, independent sample t-test, chi- 
square test are employed. The calculations are done by using SPSS package. 

Delimitations of the Study 

The study is delimited to: 

1 . The district of Sivasagar of Assam 

2. The adolescents studying in class IX in the secondary and higher secondary schools of the district. 
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Findings and Conclusion 

After testing the hypotheses and analyzing the data, the following conclusions were arrived at: 

1. In case of hypothesis-1, it is found that out of 500 adolescents; 200 adolescents are found 
delinquency prone and 300 adolescents are found non-delinquency prone. Out of 200 delinquency 
prone adolescents 126 boys (49.80%) are found delinquency prone and on the other hand 74 girls 
(29.96%) are found delinquency prone. Therefore, it is seen that delinquency among male 
adolescents are significantly higher (P-value < 0.05) than female counterpart. Thus, it is found that 
male adolescents are more vulnerable towards delinquency proneness than those of females. 

2. In the total sample it is observed that average level of self-concept, emotional maturity and 
academic achievement among delinquency prone adolescents is quite low than those of non- 
delinquency prone adolescents. 

3. It is found that female adolescents with delinquency proneness reported a significantly higher level 
of self-concept but low level of emotional maturity than that of male counterparts. But it is 
interesting to note that both male and female delinquency prone adolescents do not show real 
difference in their academic achievement. 

4. The gender comparison of non-delinquency prone adolescents shows that males are found to 
possess higher and better level of self-concept but poor emotional maturity than that of females. 
However, no difference is found in case of their academic performance. 

5. The comparison of delinquency prone and non -prone adolescents shows that both males and 
females separately belonging to non-delinquency proneness are found to have higher level of self- 
concept, emotional maturity as well as academic performance than that of delinquency prone 
adolescents. 

For testing the null hypothesis 1 to 16, independent sample t-test is used. The means of scores 

of different comparison groups together with standard deviation, standard error of mean are presented 

along with the values of the t-statistics and p-value. The major findings are: 

1 . There exists a highly statistically significant relationship about self-concept among adolescents with 
respect to their delinquency proneness. The level of self-concept is high among adolescents with 
non-delinquency proneness than that of those who has proneness to delinquency. Therefore, the null 
hypothesis formulated here is rejected. 

2. The self-concept of female adolescents who have proneness to delinquency is comparatively higher 
than male. Therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected. 

3. The level of self-concept is found better among male non-delinquency prone adolescents in 
comparison to female. So the null hypothesis is rejected. 

4. The non-delinquency prone male adolescents possess better self-concept than delinquency prone 
one. So, here also the null hypothesis is rejected. 

5. 5. The non-delinquency prone female adolescents possess better level of self-concept than 
delinquency proneness counterpart. Therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected. 

6. The delinquency prone adolescents possess a lower level of emotional maturity than non- 
delinquency prone counterpart. So, here also the null hypothesis is rejected. 

7. The emotional maturity of delinquency prone female adolescents is comparatively lower than male 
counterpart. Therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected. 

8. The level of emotional maturity is found better among female non-delinquency prone adolescents in 
comparison to male. So, the null hypothesis is rejected. 

9. The male delinquency prone adolescents have a lower level of emotional maturity than the male 
adolescents with non-delinquency proneness. So, the null hypothesis is rejected. 

10. The female adolescents with non-delinquency proneness possess a better level of emotional 
maturity than delinquency proneness counterpart. Therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected. 

1 1 . The level of academic achievement is high among adolescents with non-delinquency proneness than 
that of those who has proneness to delinquency. So, here also the null hypothesis is rejected. 

12. The academic achievement of male and female delinquency prone adolescents is almost similar. 
Therefore, the null hypothesis is accepted. 

13. The result shows that the level of academic achievement in male and female adolescents with non- 
delinquency proneness is almost similar and there exist no statistical significance between the 
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means of both the groups of adolescents with respect to academic achievement. So, here also the 
null hypothesis is accepted. 

14. The non-delinquency prone males possess better academic achievement than delinquency prone 
counterpart. Therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected. 

15. The non-delinquency prone female adolescents possess better level of academic achievement than 
delinquency prone counterpart. Therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected. 

Educational Implications 

Juvenile Delinquency is a burning issue of our present day society. Our students, both 
adolescent boys and girl are the future of our country. It is a matter of great concern when these youths 
who are backbone of the country indulge in hooliganism and stand as a great stumbling block 
themselves. On the contrary, the progress of the country is ensured if our adolescent boys and girls 
become refined in taste, discipline conduct and faithful in service. Therefore, with a view to achieving 
all round development of our students as well as the greater interest of the country, it is urgently 
necessary to curb the menace of lawlessness, indiscipline and criminal offence prevalent among young 
people. So some suggestions are offered in this regard : 

1. Home Environment 

The saying goes, “The home is the seed-bed of a child.” Naturally, a child’s growth, both 
physical and mental, is greatly influenced by its home environment. The seeds of indiscipline or 
misconduct are generated and nurtured at home and the parents or other members of the family become 
aware of the immoral or antisocial activities of their wards before they create nuisance at school or in 
the society. It is therefore important to put some emphasis on certain aspects of right behaviour and 
conduct of adolescents as given below: 

1 . Parents and guardians should not encourage their wards to lead an easy life. They should understand 
the dignity of labour. The stress should be more on meeting the urgent needs. Form study, it is 
found that there are differences among delinquency prone and non-delinquency prone adolescents in 
respect of self-concept, emotional maturity and academic achievement. Because of the low standing 
on these variables, the adolescents turn out to be delinquents. The other factors such as parent’s 
behaviour and attitude, socio-economic factors, caring pattern including the absence of any parent 
and school environment may also add to the problem of delinquency. 

2. Discrimination is a bad policy. Both boys and girls should receive equal attention and treatment. 
Guardians must not interfere in the activities of their boys and girls, who may thwart their 
development for make them fury; and at other times, it may make them rebellious, which may lead 
to their antisocial behaviour. Moreover, unsought for interference many adversely affect them and 
make them lose self-confidence and may help developing negative self-concept and deter them from 
gaining emotional maturity. 

3. With a view to developing a sense of responsibility, guardians should provide ample scope to their 
children to co-operate with other siblings and peers in the neighborhood. Parents and guardians 
should adopt measures to tell stories and moral related activities to their children, provide them with 
children literature, magazines to facilitate their moral growth. 

4. In order to make proper use of leisure time and develop their creative talents and above all, for their 
all-round development, children should be involved to take part in music, art and culture, recitation 
of poetry as well as games and sports. Guardians should try their best to see that their children do 
not associate with bad company, form bad habits and indulge in wicked activities. 

2. Role of Schools 

To facilitate the students with a healthy environment through discipline, the school authority 
must look at the following roles : 

For the all-round development of the students the school authority must provide every facility. 
They should be provided play-ground, a rich library, separate boys’ and girls’ common room to spend 
their leisure time meaningfully with co-curricular and extra-curricular activities. 

a) The irregular students with poor attendance, without home-work and with poor achievement must 
not be punished straight. Rather, the reasons behind should be investigated and necessary steps 
should be taken to motivate them. 
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b) The school authority may call guardian meeting to deal compassionately with the performances of 
the students within and outside the school campus as well as their house-hold behaviour. 

c) The school must have a guidance and counseling cell to motivate and guide the delinquent students. 
The school administration should neither be stem nor sloppy. The regular and sincere students may 
be encouraged by offering rewards. For solving the delinquency problem, the teachers must 
investigate and organize such guidance programme which can cater to the needs of the students. 

3. Role of Teachers 

The role of teachers as an architect of human resource is of immense significance. They may 
take many responsibilities to attract the students. Some of them are stated below: 

a) To deal with the delinquent students, the teacher must be patient and sympathetic. Their modest 
behaviour may motivate the students to be noble and just. Such students should not be condemned 
in front of other students. Rather, they should be consulted in separate room. 

b) To get at the cordial teacher-student rapport, the teachers should inspire the students for taking part 
in co-curricular and extracurricularactivities like picnic, excursion to bring students closer to them. 

c) The youths should be trained up to control their emotions and to divert their minds towards 
constructive activities. This will automatically make them tolerant, co-operative and self-confident. 

d) The delinquents who are beyond control should be counseled separately to arouse their conscience 
by any means, so that they will not feel insulted or hurt in front of their friends. 

4. Role of Voluntary Organizations 

The voluntary organizations can play a vital role in solving various problems of the society. The 
fast growing delinquency among the students can be eradicated by adopting various measures under the 
banner of such organizations. In this regard the following steps are suggested: 

a) To hold religious meetings, talks and workshops to train up the children and youths to mould their 
moral character. 

b) To create an ambience for regular playing, literary and musical exercises and competitions to draw 
out the dormant qualities in children and youths. 

c) To provide free education and medical aid to poor students. 

d) To sensitize them with the national and inter-national problems like environmental pollution, 
unemployment problems, population explosion, illiteracy etc. by holding seminars and workshops 
and to involve them in discussion. 

e) The youths who have been detected of involving in immoral activities should be advised by such 
organization with the help of the experienced and wise honourable people of the area. Opportunities 
may be provided for youths to enhance self-confidence and leadership qualities throughtheir active 
participation. 

5. Role of Governments 

Of late the unrest among youths pauses a burning problem. As the govt, is guardian of the 
people, so it has got great responsibility to solve it before it is too late. So some suggestions may be 
made in this regard. 

a) The govt, can set up child-care centers for poor children to provide them with proper care and 
nutrition. 

b) Through media, the govt, may make people aware of population explosion, unemployment 
problems and health awareness etc. Vocational courses can provide the youths for self-employment 
and other development Guidance and Counseling centres can also be set-up to activate various 
programmes. 

c) The govt, can also set up the Observation Home in every district to monitor and to take necessary 
measures to the problem of delinquency. All adolescents must be provided opportunities for 
education. It is only proper education which can transform them into productive citizens. 

Suggestions for Further Study 

Based on the findings and educational implications of the study the following suggestions can 
be put forward for further research : 
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a) There can be a comparison between delinquency and non-delinquency children on a larger sample 
at the state level as well as national and international level for a wide generalization. 

b) The present study is conducted on class-IX students. Similar studies may be undertaken on these 
variables at the other levels of education as well. 

c) Comparison can be made between delinquency prone and non-delinquency prone students covering 
other variables like personality, intelligence, level of aspirations, attitude and motivation etc. 

d) The similar study can also be conducted by selecting the samples from various Observation Homes. 

e) Impact of Parental attitudes and socio-economic background of the delinquents can also be 
considered for further research. 

f) Comparative study of delinquents and non-delinquents in relation to their creativity will be an 
interesting area of research. 
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Abstract 

Teacher is one of the unique factors of education. It has four major factors, there teacher and 
students are human being. One is giver and another is receiver. Swami Vivekananda a noble 
man, he gave much importance to the place and character of the teacher. He believed that 
‘"Like fire in a piece of flint, knowledge exists in mind; suggestion is the friction which brings 
it out.” Here the teacher is flint, but the place of a teacher changes in the society time to time. 

In ancient India or medieval India or in modern India we found slowly change the place of 
teacher. Swamiji believed that only a ‘Tyagi’ can be a good teacher, he must be pure in mind 
and heart. The teacher must have full sympathy for his student or pupils. Swami Vivekananda 
thought that the teacher should not think that he is making the child grow. He said ‘y ou 
cannot teach a child to grow; ‘y ou can only help.' He also thought that the teacher should 
come down to the level of student. He must transfer his soul to the student’s soul. We found 
in ancient India teachers are ‘Guru' but now they are ‘Master ‘and 'Mistress’ and they are 
generally imparts bookish knowledge only to prepare students for their examination. Ancient 
time teaching is a noble work but now it is a profession. In this paper the author tried to look 
Vivekananda’ s view on place of teacher and its relevance to present India. 

Key Words : Guru.Gurukul, Tyagi, Brahmanic, Buddhist, Acharya , Upadhyaya, Andhakar, 
Durachar Dijjaw. 


Introduction 

‘Gurur Bramaha Gurur Visnu Gurur debo Magesswara Guru sakhatt Param Bramaha Tasmai 
Sri Guruve Namaha .” This is guru mantra. According to a unique book ‘SRI MAD BHAGWAD 
GITA’ guru is Tridev, he is creative, he is destroy and he is ultimate of the World. We found our Holy 
book in the ‘MAHABHARAT’ the Lord ‘KRISHNA’ a noble teacher and his obedient student is 
‘ARJUNA’. ‘Guru’ another name is ‘DIJJAW’ its means birth in second time of the child. First time a 
child bom in the earth or society and second time his birth for the way of knowledge. Here the father 
is teacher. Guru is our icon of knowledge. The teacher’s role is to lead the pupil from darkness, 
removing the cover of the lamp of learning, thus letting out the light. The teacher caused the 
intellectual rebirth of the student. Hence he is held in high esteem, he is the spiritual and intellectual 
father. 

We found in ancient India the eternal had reached the ‘Rishis’.with the removal of darkness 
before them, and with heavenly illumination, the Rishis realized that all men are children of the 
eternal. Hence they called upon them all to attain that light of knowledge; pupils responded and 
thronged to the preceptors. The cottage of each guru became a residential school. It’s ‘GURUKUL’ 
here the students received the constant company of the ‘GURU’, who in the absence of books was a 
human ocean of learning and an ideal character for the pupils to emulate. Succession of teachers and 
students ensured the continuation and expansion of knowledge. 

Vihara was the Buddhist educational institution. Here the teachers were of two categories. 
Instruction in the scriptures was imported by the Upadhyaya and Acharya was the guardian of the 
moral life, a modem proto type of which is the office of perfect of discipline. Paternal relation with 
both of them was enjoyed. A part from academic and spiritual training, the teachers were responsible 
also for the physical well being of the novice. A man is blemished moral character, possessing 
unflinching faith in learning salvation, free from bondage of vices and possessed of modesty and 
perseverance could be a teacher. The vital responsibilities carried on by the teachers were reciprocated 
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with disciplinary rights which include expulsion of the unfit students. Brahamanic and Buddhist 
education system mention must be made of the similarity in teacher-pupils □ relation. 

In medieval India, we found the relation between teacher and thought was paternal also. 
Madrasah teachers and students often lived together in common residential establishments provided 
by generous donors. Teachers enjoyed an exalted position. High moral integrity of teachers 
reciprocated trust and honor. Primary institution was established a mosque, and each mosque had a 
Maklav attached to it. The moulvi (teacher) was often a local resident. He adopts teaching duty as a 
part time engagement. He was common guardian of the morals of all children placed in his care. Here 
we find slowly change the place of teacher. Swami Vivekananda is a noble man of the world, the 
reformer of India, has embraced education and enriched our national life by his talent and personality 
and discovers new meaning of education. 

Vivekananda’s Views on Teacher 

Swami Vivekananda was bom in Kolkata. His real name was Narendra Nath Dutta.He 
inherited religious temperament and farsighted intelligence from his father .He sent to school at five 
years of age when he was six years of age one day his school head master Mr.Heasty introduce him to 
‘Shri Ram Krishna Paramhansa Dev’. He got initiated into the saintly order and was given the title of 
‘Swami Vivekananda’ .After death Ramakrishna Dev Swamiji established ‘Ram Krishna Mission’ to 
proceed the unfinished religious assignment of his guru. He spread the message of guru that was 
actually the principle and practice of Vedanta in Asia, Europe and America. It is a famous observation 
of Swamiji that “Education is the manifestation of the perfection already in man.” The goal of 
education is to manifest in our lives, the perfection which is the very nature of our inner self. Swamiji 
believe- ‘Like fire is piece of flint, knowledge exists in the mind. Suggestion is the friction which 
brings it out.” Here the teacher is piece of flint he gives his knowledge, ideas , information to the 
student and they applied this knowledge, ideas, information in their life and pupils life should be 
shined. He upheld ‘Gurugrihabash’ for teacher-pupil relation. The teacher should be learned and 
Tyagi’. 

Vivekananda’s method of education resembles the heuristic method of the modem 
educationists. In this method, the teacher invokes the spirit of inquiry in the pupil who is supposed to 
find out things for himself under the bias -free guidance of the teacher. swamiji said- ‘The only true 
teacher is he who can immediately come down to the level of the student and transfer his soul to the 
student’s soul and see through the student’s eyes and hear through his ears and understands through 
his mind, such a teacher can really teach and none else.” 

His view for a teacher is that he must know the spirit of the scriptures. He said- ‘The whole 
world reads Bibles, Vedas and Korans; but they are only words, syntax, etymology, philology- the dry 
bones of religion’ ’ .The teacher who deals too much in words and allows the mind to be carried away 
by the force of words loses the spirit. It is the knowledge of the spirit of the scriptures that constitutes 
the true teacher. Swamiji also believed that the teacher should think that he is only helping the child 
grow. He is the external teacher and he offers the suggestion which arouses the internal teacher, the 
mind of the child. Now we will discuss the Vivekananda view on place of teacher and its relevance to 
the present India. The place of the teacher or role of the teacher is change or not. 

Place of teacher in present India: -Present day in our society totally change the definition of 
the teacher. According to the Dictionary of education the definition of modem teacher is that -‘A 
person engaged by an educational institution to instruct others. In public or government school a 
person who has completed a minimum program of professional teacher education and met other 
requirements to qualify for state certification as a teacher. Now not important good qualities of a 
teacher needs only education related certificate. 

Now a day’s teaching in not noble work it is a profession. Present teacher’s position in the 
class room as ‘Master’ or ‘Mistress’ or only ‘Miss’. A teacher is a mere label in the educational field. 
He generally imparts bookish knowledge only to prepare students for their examination. In the present 
India teaching this noble work only limited for professional duties and responsibilities for only 
achieved the student’s marks and grades. Now teacher- student relationship only depends on different 
assignment, project etc. 

Dr.Radhakrishnan(1888-1975) believed that teacher as removers of spiritual blindness. He 
said- ‘We in our country look upon teachers as gurus or Acharyas.Acharya is one whose achar or 
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conduct is exemplary, is good. If he is a victim of Durachar them he is not an Acharya.” He also said- 
‘Andhakar is not merely intellectual ignorance but spiritual blindness. He who is able to remove that 
kind of spiritual blindness is called guru. Are we deserving of that noble appellation of an acharya or a 
guru ? That is the first thing that every one of us will have to realize”. At present day Acharya, 
spiritual soul this word only for bookish, other way Durachar, Andhakar is applied in our practical 
life. Now election is yearly program in our country and modem teachers not interested teach to 
students they more interested their political life and political power. This modem attitude was not 
accepted by Swamiji. He believed that a teacher should like a father. Teacher will give the student 
spiritual knowledge and introduce them to external world. But now teacher is not like a father who 
will be a friend philosopher and guide. 

A teacher’s responsibility is to impress on humanistic values and when the teacher discharge 
his responsibility, his status also goes up. Instead of treating themselves as a mere employee, they 
consider themselves as a citizen discharging a high national responsibility. That is big change. 
Teacher becomes a nation builder, a man-making instrument. That is the significance of Vivekananda 
calling for a man making religion and man-making education. 

Conclusion 

It is unfortunate that teachers in India lost faith in their own profession. Now this time is 
coming when we uplift our faith and gain our status in our society. We remind teacher is transmitter 
of values, peace and sustainable development of the society. Mrs Indira Gandhi said- ‘nations well 
being depends on teacher’s wellbeing. Our teachers are the custodian of our future. ‘Lastly we say 
Vivekananda is a great pioneer of our society, we will try our best and try to obey this great man’s 
ideas and thoughts. We want to lead mankind to the place where there is neither the Vedas, nor the 
Bible, nor the Koran. Mankind ought to be thought that religions are but the varied expressions of the 
RELIGION which is oneness-Swami Vivekananda. 
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Social inequality is a universal phenomenon found in all societies from the simplest to the 
most complex. All societies arrange their members in terms of superiority, inferiority and equality. 
The vertical scale of evaluation, which is placing of people in strata or layers, is called stratification. 
Those in the top stratum have more power, privilege and prestige than those below. Some individuals 
and groups are rated higher than others on the basis of opportunities and privileges that they enjoy. 
Indian society has traditionally been stratified on the basis of the purity pollution dimension and as 
such the traditional Hindu society is divided into four major divisions or vamas of Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras with the extent of prestige and social status ranking in that order. 
Each varna is composed of a large number of Jatis or caste groups based on traditional occupations. 
The castes within each Varna are also arranged hierarchically. In modern India, based on the complex 
inequalities of the caste system, the society is divided into three major social categories for the 
distribution of educational and social opportunities. These are ‘Scheduled Castes’(SC’s) comprising 
all the erstwhile untouchable castes, Other Backward Classes’(OBC’s) comprising mainly of the 
‘touchable sudras ’ of Hindu varna system and other socially and economically backward sections 
among other religious communities, and General Category comprising upper caste Hindus and 
members of other religious communities other than those considered backward classes. As the Tribal 
population were not a part of the varna system or the organised religions, all the tribal groups, 
considered to most backward have group together as one category and listed in the Constitution of 
India as Scheduled Tribes. Members of a particular stratum have a common identity, like interests and 
a similar life style. It is possible for social inequality to exist without social stratification. 

Inequality in the educational attainments of different groups and regions has been both the 
cause and effect of the differentials between their levels of socio-economic development - causality in 
this case being essentially bi-directional. A proper strategy of human resource development, therefore, 
called for optimal development as well as full utilisation of capabilities of diverse kinds in all 
segments of the population. Education was rightly considered to be the crucially important instrument 
for human resource development along proper lines as well as for the full unfolding of the entire 
spectrum of human creativity in this vast and ancient land. It had been mistakenly expected in this 
context that the phenomenal growth in educational facilities since independence would have also led 
to the levelling up of inequalities in the development of human resource as well. These hopes were, 
however, based on the native assumption that the social surface of the highly stratified Indian society 
was even. The reality was otherwise. Contours of the surface showed high anticlines and low 
synclines. The advancing caravan of Indian Higher education has not been able so far to take care of 
this marked unevenness to a satisfactory degree. The expansion of educational facilities has not been, 
therefore, necessarily accompanied by equalisation of opportunities for either diverse regions of the 
country or different sections of its people. There are ‘miles to go’ and many a ‘promise to keep’. 

The experience of many developing countries has shown that the upper echelons of society 
tend to comer the lion’s share of the expansion in opportunities as well as spatial diffusion of 
educational facilities; and, unless deliberate policy interventions in favour of the deprived are resorted 
to, inter-group and inter-regional disparities tend to get accentuated at least in the first phase of the 
development process. The Biblical principle tends to be reinvented; and those who have, more is 
given to them. Expansion without adequate concern for equity has, in most cases, led to the 
accentuation of the structural disequilibrium. The vicious circle continues to grow at the very vitals of 
the social organism. The poor do not avail of educational opportunities because they are poor, they 
continue to remain poor because they are uneducated. The social fervent, which recently rocked the 
university system to its very foundations in the wake of the acceptance of some recommendation of 
the Mandal Commission, is a tragic example of the volcanic eruption of smouldering of social 
discontent chummed by the vicious circle outlined above. 
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During the medieval times Muslims brought with them the concept of an egalitarian society, 
as they believe that all human beings are children of God and as such equal. Although the two 
communities, Hindus and Muslims have been living together for several centuries and exchanging 
culture and traditions and also adding through this to the already rich cultural heritage of Nation, there 
has been no significant dent in the system of caste stratification. 

Whatever educational development has taken place among the scheduled castes and the 
scheduled tribes, it has remained uneven, several studies have been very unevenly utilised. The spread 
of education among SC’s and ST’s has remained uneven. Only a few among them have been able to 
take greater advantage, whereas many of them have not been able to do so. The same situation has 
arisen between the scheduled groups and the non-scheduled groups with the help of reserved seats in 
educational institutions and various types of educational assistance, the scheduled groups move 
forward. But, starting from lower primary level to higher education, though the number of their 
students is increasing year by year, they always lay behind the non-scheduled groups. 

Although all these historical events and processes brought about a change in the attitudes of 
Indian people and as a result the values of secularism, democracy, humanism and equality of 
opportunity have become popular. Despite this, the traditional caste structure of the Hindus has 
remained the dominant structure and the membership of caste has been determining factor in a 
person’s life chances even in the secular spheres of activity. In fact what has happened is that Indian 
society is not stratified only in terms of the caste and varna but also in terms of the economic classes. 
The Indian polity today is also divided into various religious communities and linguistic groups with 
unequal access to goods and services and the wealth available to the nation. 

It is, therefore, pertinent to study as to what factors of background determine an individual’s 
chances of entering an institution of higher education. In other words it is highly relevant at this point 
of time to examine how far the constitutional provision of equality of access to higher education has 
been achieved after about six decades of independence and practice of socialistic principles of the 
Constitution. It is therefore high time to identify the groups who have benefited from the expansion of 
the facilities for higher education. The present study is an attempt in this direction and It is also 
intended to study the causes of phenomena of inequalities in access to higher education. The study is 
titled as, “Correlates of Access to Higher Education: A Study of Lakhimpur District, Assam. 

Objectives of the Study 

The study was intended to find out the socio-economic background characteristics of boys 
and girls who, after passing out from Higher secondary school (+2 stage), go to college. It was also 
intended to compare the socio-economic characteristics of these persons with those who, after passing 
out from the Higher secondary stage, do not go to college. 

Research Questions 

Since the study is a social survey, no hypotheses are proposed to be tested. Instead, the study 
is addressed to seek answers to the following research questions. 

1 . Do rural and urban residents have equal access to higher education ? 

2. Do different religious communities have equal access to higher education ? 

3. Do members belonging to different social categories have equal access to higher education ? 

Delimitation 

Due to the paucity of time and resources at the disposal of the investigator, the study could 
not be made on a national or even a state scale and as such is delimited to the examination of a sample 
from only one district, namely Lakhimpur District of Assam. 

Methodology 

Descriptive survey method has been adopted for the present study. The students who passed 
Higher Secondary (class XII) Examination in the year 2005 from the schools/colleges in district 
Lakhimpur form the population for this study. A sample of 20% of these students, drawn through a 
random procedure from each school, formed the sample for the study. A socio-economic survey 
schedule with items was applied to obtain information on the respondent’s socio-economic 
background. The information collected through the schedule was supplemented with a personal 
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interview with the respondents. The collected data was classified and tabulated according to the socio- 
economic variables and proportions of different categories under each variable were compared. 


Table 1. Distribution of Respondents’ Educational Attainments by Their Gender 


Respondents’Education 

P 

M 

F 

Higher Secondary 

217 (36.05) 

104 (29.80) 

1 13 (44.66) 

Graduation (Liberal Arts) 

248 (41.20) 

161 (46.13) 

87 (34.39) 

Professional Graduation 

34 (5.65) 

22 (6.30) 

12 (4.74) 

Post-Graduation 

103 (17.11) 

62(17.77) 

41 (16.21) 

Total 

602 (100) 

349 (57.97) 

253 (42.03) 


The figures in parentheses are percentages 


Table 1 gives the distribution of respondents’ educational attainments by their gender. This 
table shows that out of 602 respondents - 349(57.97%) male and 253(42.03%) female - 217(36.05%) 
- 104(29.80%) of the male and 1 13(44.66%) of the female - had discontinued their education after 
passing out from the higher secondary stage; 248(41.20%) - 161(46.13%) of the male and 
87(34.39%) of the female - had acquired a graduation in liberal arts/post higher secondary diploma; 
34(5.65%) - 22(6.30%) of the male and 12(4.74%) of the female - had acquired a professional 
graduation and 103(17.1 1 %) - 62(17.77%) of the male and 41(16.21%) of the female - had acquired a 
post-graduation. 
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Table 2. Distribution of Respondents’ Educational Attainments by Their Rural Urban Residence 


Residence 

Educational Attainments 

Higher Secondary 

Graduation 
(Liberal Arts) 

Professional Graduation 

Post- Graduation 

Total 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

Rural 

155 

(44.67) 

79 

(39.70) 

76 

(51.35) 

131 

(37.75) 

84 

(42.21) 

47 

(31.76) 

13 

(3.75) 

8 

(4.02) 

5 

(3.38) 

48 

(13.83) 

28 

(14.07) 

20 

(13.51) 

347 

(100) 

199 

(100) 

148 

(100) 

Urban 

62 

(24.31) 

25 

(16.67) 

37 

(35.24) 

117 

(45.88)) 

77 

(51.33) 

40 

(38.10) 

21 

(8.24) 

14 

(9.33) 

7 

(6.67) 

55 

(21.57) 

34 

(22.67) 

21 

(20) 

255 

(100) 

150 

(100) 

105 

(100) 

Total 

217 

(36.05) 

104 

(29.80) 

113 

(44.66) 

248 

(41.20) 

161 

(46.13) 

87 

(34.39) 

34 

(5.65) 

22 

(6.30) 

12 

(4.74) 

103 

(17.11) 

62 

(17.77) 

41 

(16.21) 

602 

(100) 

349 

(100) 

253 

(100) 


he figures in parentheses are percentages 


Table 2 gives the distribution of respondents’ educational attainments by their rural - urban residence. This table shows that out of 602 respondents 
- 349 male and 253 female - 347(57.64%) - 199(57.02%) of the male and 148(58.5%) of the female - belonged to rural areas and 255(42.36%) - 
150(42.98%) of the male and 105(41.50%) of the female - belonged to urban areas. 


Table 3. Distribution of Respondents’ Educational Attainments by Their Social Catrgory 


Social 

Category 

Educational Attainments 

Higher Secondary 

Graduation 
( Liberal Arts) 

Professional Graduation 

Post-Graduation 

Total 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

GEN 

49 

(23.90) 

20 

(16.67) 

29 

(34.12) 

106 

(51.71) 

63 

(52.5) 

43 

(50.59) 

11 

(5.37) 

8 

(6.67) 

3 

(3.53) 

39 

(19.02) 

29 

(24.17) 

10 

(11.76) 

205 

(100) 

120 

(100) 

85 

(100) 

OBC / MOBC 

91 

(39.91) 

38 

(31.40) 

53 

(49.53) 

82 

(35.96) 

57 

(47.11) 

25 

(23.36) 

14 

(6.14) 

5 

(4.13) 

9 

(8.41) 

41 

(17.98) 

21 

(17.36) 

20 

(18.69) 

228 

(100) 

121 

(100) 

107 

(100) 

SC 

40 

(47.06) 

30 

(51.72) 

10 

(37.04) 

25 

(29.41) 

16 

(27.59) 

9 

(33.33) 

4 

(4.71) 

4 

(6.90) 

0 

16 

(18.82) 

8 

(13.79) 

8 

(29.63) 

85 

(100) 

58 

(100) 

27 

(100) 

ST 

37 

(44.05) 

16 

(32) 

21 

(61.76) 

35 

(41.67) 

25 

(50) 

10 

(29.41) 

5 

(5.95) 

5 

(10) 

0 

7 

(8.33) 

4 

(8) 

3 

(8.82) 

84 

(100) 

50 

(100) 

34 

(100) 

Total 

217 

(36.05) 

104 

(29.80) 

113 

(44.66) 

248 

(41.20) 

161 

(46.13) 

87 

(34.39) 

34 

(5.65) 

22 

(6.30) 

12 

(4.77) 

103 

(17.11) 

62 

(17.77) 

41 

(16.21) 

602 

(100) 

349 

(100) 

253 

(100) 


The figures in parentheses are percentages 


Table 3 gives the distribution of respondents’ educational attainments by their social category. This table shows that out of 602 respondents’ - 349 
male and 253 female - 205(34.05%) - 120(34.39%) of the male and 85(33.60%) of the female - belonged to General category; 228(37.87%) - 
121(34.67%) of the male and 107(42.29%) of the female - belonged to OBC’s/MOBC’s; 85(14.12%) - 58(16.62%) of the male and 27(10.67%) of the 
female - belonged to SC category and 84(13.95%) - 50(14.33%) of the male and 34(13.44%) of the female - belonged to ST category. 
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Major Findings 

The major findings arrived at from the analysis of data are summarized as follows : 

1 . In the patriarchal society that we have women, in general, do not have lower access only to higher 
education in liberal arts but even to the higher secondary stage. However, they appear to have 
access equal to that of men to professional and postgraduate education. This situation is caused by 
the economic conditions as the poorer families which are forced to make a choice between sons 
and daughters give preference to sons while the well to do not mind their daughters continuing to 
remain in the education system longer as in this class higher educational attainments of girls 
brighten their marriage prospects. It must also be noted that the majority of women respondents, 
especially of rural origin, who have acquired a professional graduation have actually taken a 
degree in teaching (B.Ed) and very few of them have studied technical courses like engineering, 
medicine, law, etc. 

2. Rural population has considerably lower access to higher education than its urban counterpart. In 
this respect rural women are worst off, as they have lower access not only than only the urban 
women but also than the rural men. Rural residents do not have lower access only to higher 
education than their urban counterparts. 

3. When the proportions of higher secondary school graduates from different social categories are 
compared to their respective proportions in the population it is found the weaker sections viz. 
OBC/MOBC and SC’s are over represented while the ST’s and General categories are 
underrepresented. But the proportions of these school graduates entering colleges and universities 
shows that the General category predominates followed by OBC/MOBC and ST’s, while the SC 
categories sends the smallest proportion of its higher secondary school graduates to colleges and 
universities. 

In the case of professional higher education it is the OBC/MOBC’ s who send the largest 
proportion for such education while SC’s send the lowest and other categories being in between. 
However most of the professional graduates among the OBC/MOBC’ s, especially among women, 
have acquired only degree in teaching (B.Ed) and not degrees in medicine, engineering, law etc. In 
this regard among the men ST’s dominated while among the women it was OBC/MOBC who 
dominated. SC and ST women had practically no access to professional higher education, and SC’ 
women are conspicuous by their absence professional higher education. 

Conclusion 

Thus the study leads to the conclusion that opportunities for higher education are unequally 
distributed among the different sections of the society in the District of Lakhimpur. Thus a person’s 
access to higher education depends on the socio-economic background of the family to which the 
person belongs. Thus, the urban elite, upper caste Hindus continue to dominate the scene of higher 
education in this district like other parts of this country and the weaker sections viz. the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Other Backward Communities continue to lag far behind. Women among 
these disadvantaged sections suffer the most. Thus even after more than 60 years of independence the 
objective of equality, especially equality of opportunity in education and public employment, 
enshrined the Constitution, has not been realized and the weaker sections of the Indian society 
continue to remain weak despite the provision of special measures for them under the policy of 
protective discrimination. 
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Abstract 

Physical fitness is the prime factor in a person to live a full length of life. The purpose of the 
study was to measure and compare the physical fitness level of national level cricket players. 

Total fifty (50) National level Junior male cricketers age ranges between under 16 to under 19 
years were selected at random from the state of West Bengal as subject for this study. To 
asses physical fitness status of the subjects fitness test consisting of i) Push up (Upper body 
strength), ii) Prone hold ( Core stability),m) Squat body weight(Strength Testing),iv) Yoyo 
intermittent recovery test(Aerobic Testing),v)Vertical jump (Power), vi) 20 mt. 
Speed(Speed),vii) 40 mt. Speed(Speed),viii) Run-a-thrcc(Agility))'e,vpecrfve/y. Analyzing the 
data it was found that bowlers were significantly better in Push up, Yo Yo intermittent Test 
and Vertical Jump Test. In other words Bowlers were superior than Batsman in upper arm 
strength, aerobic capacity and explosive power. On the other hand no significant difference 
was observed in Prone hold. Squat Body Weight, 20 metres speed, 40 metres speed and run-a- 
three among batsman and bowlers. 

Key Words : Physical Fitness, Prone Hold, Run-A-Three 

Introduction 

Movement is basis to any advance which mark has made. It is wholly accurate to say that man 
has learnt and does now learn through his movements. As he places, associates and shapes with his 
hands, his education broadens. He becomes educated through the anatomical and physiological 
functions which make such movement. Play is essentially important for his welfare, his survival and 
his cultural status. 

Now a day’ s cricket is a very popular game. It is an essentially English ball game, which has 
been played from the 16 lh century. This game being introduces in India by British during their colonial 
period. Now cricket being played at all level and every comer of the country. At present in India it is 
highly popular game. Cricket has now become a competitive game. For this reason physical fitness is 
very much essential for the players apart from the skill. In International cricket the players were found 
to be concentrating in keeping themselves in fit condition. Physical fitness is so synonymous to 
cricket that we can find with every national and International team, there has been a physical fitness 
trainer. 

Purpose of yhe Study 

The purpose of the present study were as follows 

i) To find out the level of Physical Fitness among national level junior male cricketers. 

ii) To compare Physical Fitness characteristics among batsman and bowlers. 

Methods 

Total fifty (50) National Fevel Junior Male Cricketers age ranges between underl6 to under 
19 years were selected at random from the state of West Bengal as subject for this study. 

The following parameters had been selected for measured Physical Fitness of cricketers 
designed by National Cricket Academy. The variables selected for the cricketers were 

i) Push up (Upper body strength). 

ii) Prone hold (Core stability). 

iii) Squat body weight(Strength Testing). 

iv) Yoyo intermittent recovery test (Aerobic Testing). 

v) Vertical jump (Power). 
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vi) 20 mt. Speed (Speed). 

vii) 40 mt. Speed (Speed). 

viii) Run a three (Agility). 

Results 


Table 1. Descriptive statistics of Physical Fitness Measures of Batsman 


Physical Fitness Items 

Mean 

SD 

Range 

Push up (nos) 

15.33 

5.69 

8-25 

Prone hold (sec) 

1.10 

0.11 

0.35-1.29 

Squat Body Weight (nos) 

35.18 

16.96 

15-42 

Yo yo Intermittent Test (mts) 

700.14 

41.77 

612-745 

Vertical Jump (cm) 

38.12 

6.12 

24-45.1 

20 Meter Speed (sec) 

3.41 

0.11 

3.10-3.86 

40 Meter Speed (sec) 

6.18 

0.22 

5.58-7.53 

Run a Three (sec) 

10.22 

0.26 

10.3-11.75 


Table 1 represent mean, SD and range of Physical Fitness Parameters of Batsman National 
Level Cricketers. The mean value of selected Physical Fitness measures such as Push ups (Nos.), 
Prone hold(sec), Squat Body Weight (nos), Yoyo Intermittent Test(mts), Vertical Jump(cm), 20 Meter 
Speed(sec), 40Meter Speed(sec), Run a Three(sec) were 15.33 (Nos), Ol.lOsec, 31.18 (nos), 700.14 
(mts), 38.12 (cm), 3.41 (sec), 6.18 (sec) and 10.22 (sec) respectively. 


Table 2. Descriptive statistics of Physical Fitness Measures of Bowlers 


Physical Fitness Items 

Mean 

SD 

Range 

Push up (nos) 

26.1 1 

6.01 

16-37 

Prone hold (sec) 

1.53 

0.08 

0.58-2.48 

Squat Body Weight (nos) 

37.11 

13.12 

9-51 

Yo yo Intermittent Test (mts) 

769.69 

44.59 

651-854 

Vertical Jump (cm) 

39.13 

8.19 

21-53.9 

20 Meter Speed (sec) 

3.39 

0.13 

3.02-3.53 

40 Meter Speed (sec) 

6.15 

0.20 

5.53-7.27 

Run a Three (sec) 

10.11 

0.24 

9.72-11.42 


Table 2. represent mean, SD and range of Physical Fitness Parameters of Junior National 
Level Bowlers. The mean value of selected Physical Fitness measures such as Push up(No), Prone 
hold(sec), Squat Body Weight (no), Yoyo Intermittent Test(mts), Vertical Jump(cm), 20 Meter 
Speed(sec), 40Meter Speed(sec), Run a Three(sec) were 26. 1 l(nos),1.53 (sec), 37. 11 (nos), 769.69 
(mts), 39.13 (cm), 3.39 (sec), 6.15 (sec) and 10.11 (sec Respectively. 


Table 3. Comparison of Means of Physical Fitness Components among Batsman and Bowlers 


Physical Fitness Components 

Gr Batsman M i 

Gr Bowlers M 2 

t 

Push ups (nos) 

15.33 + 5.69 

26.11 +6.01 

5.12* 

Prone hold(sec) 

1.10 ±0.11 

1.53 + 0.08 

1.69 

Squat Body Weight (no) 

35.18 + 16.96 

37.11 + 13.12 

1.56 

Yoyo Intermittent Test (metres) 

700.14 + 41.77 

769.69 + 44.59 

3.44* 

Vertical Jump (cm) 

38.12 + 6.12 

39.13 + 8.19 

4.10* 

20 Meter Speed (sec) 

3.41+0.11 

3.34 + 0.13 

0.96 

Run- a- Three(sec) 

10.22 + 0.26 

10.11 +0.24 

0.45 


Table 3 shows the mean and SD of different Physical Fitness components among batsman and 
bowlers. In Push Ups, Yoyo Intermittent Test , Vertical Jump these was a significant difference at 
0.05 level of confidence but in other selected Physical Fitness components there were no significant 
difference between batsman and bowlers. To be significant at 0.05 level of confidence the t value 
should be greater than 2.01. 
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Discussion of the Findings 

Physical fitness plays an important role for performing any sporting activity. In competitive 
Sports fitness enhances performance as well as prevents injuries. In Cricket, especially in present 
scenario, optimum level of fitness is required for batsman, bowler, and wicket keeper as well as for 
other fielders. In the present study Physical Fitness Protocol construct by National Cricket Academy 
was administered upon batsman and bowlers National Level Junior Cricketers. 

After comparing physical fitness between Bowlers and Batsman together it was observed that 
bowlers were significantly better in Push up, Yo Yo intermittent Test and Vertical Jump Test. In other 
words Bowlers were superior than Batsman in upper arm strength, aerobic capacity and explosive 
power. On the other hand no significant difference was observed in Prone hold, Squat body weight, 20 
metres speed, 40 metres speed and Run-a-three among batsman and bowlers. So part of the findings in 
relation to physical fitness among batsman and bowler does agree with the hypothesis as mention 
earlier. 

Conclusion 

Under the conditions of the present study the results seem to conclude the following : 

• In Physical Fitness components Bowlers were better in comparison to Batsman in Push up, Yo yo 
intermittent Test and Vertical Jump Test components. 

• There was no significant difference existed between Batsman and Bowlers in Prone hold. Squat 
Body Weight, 20 metres Speed, 40 metres speed and Run-a-three. 
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Abstract 

The aim of the present study is of Introvert-Extrovert and self concept of athletes of West 
Bengal. Two Hundred Athletes i.e. one hundred male and one hundred athletes were taken for 
the study between the age group of 18 - 22 Years. Neman Kuder Personality Test was used 
for the study. It is concluded that highly self concept athletes have significantly high extravert 
than the low self concept. The Male high self concept athletes have high extravert than female 
high self concept athletes. 

Key Words : Extrovert, Introvert, Athletes, Self concept. 

Introduction 

Athletics is an exclusive collection of sporting events that involve competitive running, 
jumping, throwing, and walking. The most common types of athletics competitions are track and 
field, road running, cross country running, and race walking. The simplicity of the competitions, and 
the lack of a need for expensive equipment, makes athletics one of the most commonly competed 
sports in the world. Athletics is mostly an individual sport, with the exception of relay races and 
competitions which combine athletes' performances for a team score, such as cross country. The 
International Association of Athletics Federations, the sport's governing body, defines athletics in five 
disciplines: track and field, road running, race walking, cross country running, and mountain running. 
All forms of athletics are individual sports with the exception of relay races. However, athletes' 
performances are often tallied together by country at international championships, and in the case of 
cross country the finishing times of the top athletes from each team or country are combined to 
declare a team victor. Track and field athletics are the oldest forms of organized sport, having 
developed out of the most basic human activities - running, walking, jumping and throwing. From the 
earliest times running has been a natural part of Mans existence, whether he was catching animals for 
food or escaping from predators. However, he also began to run for pleasure and then competitively, 
leading to a desire to improve on his speed or ability to run farther. In time, running came to be used 
as a means of communication and the fastest runners became messengers between villages or 
countries, carrying news of important events or war. Later there were long distance messengers who 
ran for a whole day bearing tidings affecting the lives of their compatriots, such as the legendary 
Pheidippides who is supposed to have run from Athens to Sparta to request help against an invading 
Persian force. Track and field is one of the oldest of sports. Athletic Contests were often held in 
conjunction with religious festivals, as with the Olympic Games of ancient Greece. Track and Field as 
a modem sport started in England during the 19th century. English public school and University 
Students gave the sport impetus through their inter class meets, or meetings. In 1896 the first Modem 
Olympic Games were staged Extraversion Extraversion is "the act, state, or habit of being 
predominantly concerned with and obtaining gratification from what is outside the self’. Extraverts 
tend to enjoy human interactions and to be enthusiastic, talkative, assertive, and gregarious. They take 
pleasure in activities that involve large social gatherings, such as parties, community activities, public 
demonstrations, and business or political groups. Politics, teaching, sales, managing and brokering are 
fields that favour extraversion. An extraverted person is likely to enjoy time spent with people and 
find less reward in time spent alone. They tend to be energized when around other people, and they 
are more prone to boredom when they are by themselves. 

Introversion is "the state of or tendency toward being wholly or predominantly concerned 
with and interested in one’s own mental life". Introverts are people whose energy tends to expand 
through reflection and dwindle during interaction. Introverts tend to be more reserved and less 
outspoken in large groups. They often take pleasure in solitary activities such as reading, writing, 
music, drawing, tinkering, playing video games, watching movies and plays, and using computers; 
along with some more reserved outdoor activities such as fishing. In fact, social networking sites have 
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been a thriving home for introverts in the 21st century, where introverts are free from the formalities 
of social conduct and may become more comfortable blogging about personal feelings they would not 
otherwise disclose. Self-concept is a multi-dimensional construct that refers to an individual's 
perception of "self" in relation to any number of characteristics, such as academics (and non 
academics), gender roles and sexuality, racial identity, and many others. While closely related with 
self-concept clarity (this “refers to the extent to which self-knowledge is clearly and confidently 
defined, internally consistent, and temporally stable"), it Presupposes but is distinguishable from self- 
awareness, which is simply an individual's awareness of their self. The objectives of the study were to 
examine the Introvert-Extrovert of Athletes & examine the Self-concept of Athletes in West Bengal. 


Methodology 

For the present study 200 Sample were selected from West Bengal during the Athletics 
Competitions during the year 2012-13. The effective sample consisted of 200 subjects, out of whom 
100 subjects were Male and 100 subjects were Female. The age range of subjects where 18 to 22 
years. This test is developed and standardized by Neman Kuder. The test consisted of 30 Items. The 
subjects were required to respond to each item in terms of ‘YES’ OR ‘NO’. The reliability coefficient 
of the test was found 0.85 with Spearman Brown formula. The validity coefficient was found 0.83. 
The study was conducted in two phases. In the first phase, Self-concept test were give on the 200 
Athletes in West Bengal during Athletics Competitions in the Year 2012-13. The data were obtained 
and median value on frustration test was calculated. Players at and above median value were treated 
as having High Self concept Athletes and below median value were treated as having Fow Self- 
concept Athletes. From among 200 Athletes, 100 Athletes having High Self-concept and 100 Athletes 
having Fow Self-concept were selected. The selected Players were subjected to mental health 
Inventory in the second phase. The obtained data analyzed using two way ANOVAs. 

Variable 

Independent variable : Self-concept - a) High b) Fow, Sex - a) Male b) Female 
Dependent Variable : Extrovert-Introvert 


Statistical Treatment of Data 


Athletes Shows the mean S.D and‘t’ value of ‘Extrovert-Introvert’ 


Factor 

Group 

A1B1 

A2B1 

A2B1 

A2B2 

Extrovert- 

Introvert 

Mean 

19.18 

16.01 

16.65 

12.83 

S.D. 

0.76 

0.88 

0.97 

1.24 


A = Self-concept B = Gender, A 1 = High, A2 = low B 1 = Male, B2 = Female 


Mean 



A1B1 A2B1 A2B1 A2B2 


Mean 


Summary of Two Way ANOVA 


Source 

Ss 

df 

MS 

F 

P 
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A: Self concept 

609.01 

1 

609.01 

633.91 

<0.01 

B: Gender 

406.13 

1 

406.13 

422.74 

<0.01 

AXB 

5.13 

1 

5.13 

5.66 

<0.05 

Within 

188.3 

196 

0.96 



Total 

1208.88 

199 





From the Summary and graph it is seen that main effect A is highly significant main effect A 
refer to the factor Dimension. It was varied at two levels i.e. High Self-concept and Low Self-concept 
it was assumed High Self-concept and Low Self-concept differ significantly with regards to Extrovert- 
Introvert. Since the main effect A is highly Significant (F = 633.91, df = land 196, P < 0.01) It is 
Clear that High Self-concept and Low Self-concept Subjects Differ Significantly From each other 
from the mean scores and graph it was found that the High Self-concept had significantly High 
Extrovert than the Fow Self-concept this Result Support the Hypothesis. The Second Independent 
Variable the Factor of Gender It was also varied at two levels. The effective sample was divided in to 
two groups, Male and Female. Main effect has yielded highly significantly result and F = 422.74 for 1 
and df 196 is significant beyond 0.01 level (P < 0.01). 

Conclusion 

From the result it was found that 

1 . high self-concept athletes have significantly high extrovert than the low self-concept athletes. 

2. male high self-concept athletes have significantly high extrovert than the high self concept female 
athletes. 
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Abstract 

The computer has drastically transformed both the world of geography as an academic 
discipline and the geography of the world in which we live. This paper traces the evolution of 
computers from being a tool for geographers to collect, analyze, map, and visualize data since 
the mid- to late- 1950s to increasingly becoming an integral part of the world geographers 
study by the end of the 20th century. Computers have enriched the discipline of geography 
with the development of automated geography, GIS, and the virtual geographical study. The 
increasing realization of geography, as evidenced by the emerging digital individuals, virtual 
cities, and digital earth, has raised many fundamental scientific, socioeconomic, and ethical 
questions that need further investigation. To better understand the world, geographers must 
try to rely on state-of-the-art computers on the one hand, and at the same time, recognize the 
fundamental limits of computation and build dialogues with a variety of different scholarly 
traditions. 

Key Words : Remote Sensing, GIS, Geography software, Map making. Ground survey. 

Introduction 

Computers have revolutionized geography. Computer technology has opened new arenas of 
research, and allowed previously unthinkable computations. The increasing technological 
advancements in computers have helped to aid geography in many ways. Computer science has 
contributed greatly to the field of geography and has allowed geographers to accurately and 
spectacularly view and observe the earth and human culture. Four major ways in which computers 
have changed geography are in geography software, remote sensing, Geographic Information System 
(GIS) techniques and mapping. Many of the skills that modem physical geographers use are computer 
based, and advanced study of Geography goes hand-in-hand with computers. Physical geography can 
provide applied examples of the use of computers in an environmental context, and computer science 
can give the technical background to some of the techniques that geographers encounter. The 
advancement of computer science has allowed for great increases in the quality and power of 
geography software. Today there are cars with navigation systems that are based on Global 
Positioning Systems (GPS). These navigation systems feature huge maps that can cover the whole 
world. The maps are detailed and have every road, river, and highway included. These navigation 
systems are becoming more and more affordable, and demonstrate a relation between geography and 
computer science. 

Objectives 

i) To develop an awareness of the types of map that can be drawn by computer. 

ii) To show how to import and edit location and attribute data with special reference to Small Area 
Population Statistics (SAPS) data. 

iii) To demonstrate the major types of analytical tools available for the analysis of raster and vector 
data. 

iv) To illustrate advantages and disadvantages of GIS. 

History of Development 

One of the first applications of spatial analysis in epidemiology is the 1832 "Rapport sur la 
marche et les effets du cholera dans Paris et le departement de la Seine". The French geographer 
Charles Picquet represented the 48 districts of Paris by halftone colour gradient according to the 
percentage of deaths by cholera per 1,000 inhabitants. In 1854 John Snow depicted a cholera outbreak 
in London using points to represent the locations of some individual cases, possibly the earliest use of 
a geographic methodology in epidemiology. 

The early 20th century saw the development of photozincography, which allowed maps to be 
split into layers, for example one layer for vegetation and another for water. This was particularly 
used for printing contours - drawing these was a labour intensive task but having them on a separate 
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layer meant they could be worked on without the other layers to confuse the draughtsman. This work 
was originally drawn on glass plates but later plastic film was introduced, with the advantages of 
being lighter, using less storage space and being less brittle, among others. When all the layers were 
finished, they were combined into one image using a large process camera. While the use of layers 
much later became one of the main typical features of a contemporary GIS, the photographic process 
just described is not considered to be a GIS in itself - as the maps were just images with no database 
to link them to. 

The year 1960 saw the development of the world's first true operational GIS in Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada by the federal Department of Forestry and Rural Development. Developed by Dr. 
Roger Tomlinson, it was called the Canada Geographic Information System (CGIS) and was used to 
store, analyze, and manipulate data collected for the Canada Land Inventory - an effort to determine 
the land capability for rural Canada by mapping information about soils, agriculture, recreation, 
wildlife, waterfowl, forestry and land use at a scale of 1:50,000. CGIS supported a national coordinate 
system that spanned the continent, coded lines as arcs having a true embedded topology and it stored 
the attribute and locational information in separate files. As a result of this, Tomlinson has become 
known as the ‘Father of GIS’, particularly for his use of overlays in promoting the spatial analysis of 
convergent geographic data. CGIS lasted into the 1990s and built a large digital land resource 
database in Canada. The CGIS was never available commercially. 

In 1964 Howard T. Fisher formed the Laboratory for Computer Graphics and Spatial Analysis 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Design (LCGSA 1965-1991), where a number of important 
theoretical concepts in spatial data handling were developed, and which by the 1970s had distributed 
seminal software code and systems, such as SYMAP, GRID, and ODYSSEY - that served as sources 
for subsequent commercial development — to universities, research centers and corporations 
worldwide. 

By the early 1980s, M&S Computing (later Intergraph) along with Bentley Systems 
Incorporated for the CAD platform, Environmental Systems Research Institute (ESRI), 
CARIS (Computer Aided Resource Information System), MapInfo(MapInfo) and ERDAS (Earth 
Resource Data Analysis System) emerged as commercial vendors of GIS software, successfully 
incorporating many of the CGIS features, combining the first generation approach to separation of 
spatial and attribute information with a second generation approach to organizing attribute data into 
database structures. In parallel, the development of two public domain systems (MOSS and GRASS 
GIS) began in the late 1970s and early 1980s. In 1986, Mapping Display and Analysis System 
(MIDAS), the first desktop GIS product emerged for the DOS operating system. This was renamed in 
1990 to Maplnfo for Windows when it was ported to the Microsoft Windows platform. 

Modern Technology 

There are many geography software programs that facilitate the study of geography. There are 
mapping software that can aid cartography, map production and revision, geospatial metadata, and 
different landform scanning programs. For example, there are topographic mapping applications like 
Aero-Triangulation System software that is a collection of FORTRAN and C programs, UNIX scrip, 
and text files that are used to produce image coordinate enhancement, block adjustment, statistical 
reporting, and plotting of maps. There are also geologic mapping applications like that compile 
geologic maps in the computer as spatial databases and that can be used to make cartographic pictures 
and analytic solutions. Additionally, geophysical programs assist studies of the oceanic landforms and 
other geological formations. 

Furthermore, there are many computer programs for home-users and the general public that 
greatly aid the study of geography. Programs like Microsoft Atlas feature help to avail thousands of 
maps for the whole world. These programs often feature multimedia elements that allow the user to 
explore the earth in many ways. For example, there are population maps and movies that help to teach 
geography. 

Remote sensing is a very broad subject that allows for the extracting of information about an 
object without coming into any physical contact with that object. This is a broad definition, though. In 
relation to geography remote sensing allows for the observation of the earth's physical features 
through electronic equipment that is designed with computer software. Remote sensing allows for 
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geographers to view the earth from thousands of miles above the surface of the earth. This greatly 
enhances the subjects of meteorology and geographical techniques. Through remote sensing 
geographers can learn about the earth's land, water, and atmosphere. They can also learn about the 
condition of water quality, vegetation, pollution levels, and mountain ranges. Remote sensing also 
allows geographers to construct extremely precise maps that greatly aid cartographers. The link 
between geography and computer science continues to grow stronger. Hopefully, in the future these 
technologies will aid in solving some of the world's severe problems with overpopulation, pollution, 
natural disasters, and agriculture. 

Another important development is GIS, which is Geographic Information Systems. This is a 
method of map-making that is solely produced by the computer. The computer programs can analyze, 
manipulate, and display spatial information on the screen. These technologies are giving geographers 
greater freedom to study remote areas of the world. The changes that have occurred in geography 
because of computer science have been vital to the field, and will continue to speed up research and 
discovery. Modem GIS technologies use digital information, for which various digitized data creation 
methods are used. The most common method of data creation is digitization, where a hard copy map 
or survey plan is transferred into a digital medium through the use of a CAD program, and geo- 
referencing capabilities. With the wide availability of ortho-rectified imagery (both from satellite and 
aerial sources), heads-up digitizing is becoming the main avenue through which geographic data is 
extracted. Heads-up digitizing involves the tracing of geographic data directly on top of the aerial 
imagery instead of by the traditional method of tracing the geographic form on a separate digitizing 
tablet (heads-down digitizing). 

Computers streamlined record-keeping and introduced new methods in teaching geography. 
The spatial and pattern analyses made possible by computer technology have also facilitated 
interdisciplinary communication between geography and other fields of academic endeavor. 

Disadvantages of Computer Application 

a) Health Problem and GIS: There are crisis in modem life and the quality of life for the majority 
of the world’s inhabitants has been declining in both relative and absolute terms. In addition, the 
world's disease burden is realized today. Geographical information systems (GIS) technology, 
therefore, is a tool of great inherent potential for health research and management. The spatial 
modelling capacity offered by GIS is directly applicable to understanding the spatial variation of 
disease, and its relationship to environmental factors and the health care system. Whilst there have 
been numerous critiques of the application of GIS technology to developed world health problems 
it has been less clear whether the technology is both applicable and sustainable in a particular 
geographical setting. 

b) Lack of Ground Survey: In many studies application of GIS without proper ground survey 
brings faulty results. 

c) High Cost of Establishment: High cost of GIS software is a problem for common people and 
many organizations. 

d) Uncertainties: GIS accuracy depends upon source data, and how it is encoded to be data 
referenced. Land surveyors have been able to provide a high level of positional accuracy utilizing 
the GPS-derived positions. High-resolution digital terrain and aerial imagery, powerful computers 
and Web technology are changing the quality, utility, and expectations of GIS to serve society on 
a grand scale, but nevertheless there are other source data that have an impact on overall GIS 
accuracy like paper maps, though these may be of limited use in achieving the desired accuracy 
since the aging of maps affects their dimensional stability. 

In developing a digital topographic data base for a GIS, topographical maps are the main 
source, and aerial photography and satellite images are extra sources for collecting data and 
identifying attributes which can be mapped in layers over a location facsimile of scale. The scale of a 
map and geographical rendering area representation type are very important aspects since the 
information content depends mainly on the scale set and resulting location of the map's 
representations. In order to digitize a map, the map has to be checked within theoretical dimensions 
and then scanned into a raster format, and resulting raster data has to be given a theoretical dimension 
by a rubber sheeting/warping technology process. 
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A quantitative analysis of maps brings accuracy issues into focus. The electronic and other 
equipment used to make measurements for GIS is far more precise than the machines of conventional 
map analysis. All geographical data are inherently inaccurate, and these inaccuracies will propagate 
through GIS operations in ways that are difficult to predict. 

Conclusion 

The versatility of GIS and other computer-based systems used by geographers has blurred the 
boundaries between geography, other fields of study and practical applications. GIS integrates 
cartographic mapping systems with innumerable databases. Maps can now be created that visually 
show patterns. Those patterns can be geophysical, sociological, demographic, hydrological, 
topographical, seismological, meteorological or political. These studies can be extremely detailed. For 
example, a GIS map integrated with local databases could show how many students in an institution 
are scoring good marks, their economic condition and where they live. 

Geographers are now routinely employed by the military, by businesses, by social work 
agencies and by non-geographer co-academics. The example above about students demonstrates how 
geographers, equipped with these new systems, can help in various other practical fields to conserve 
resources by accurately targeting efforts. Computers can generate multiple overlays that provide 
important clues about correlative factors affecting the environment. Energy production and 
consumption patterns can be combined with meteorological data. Land use patterns can be combined 
with hydrological data. Atmospheric patterns can be mapped over time to establish trends. Population 
densities can be correlated with altitude, this much integrated information on the relation between 
humans and the planet could not be done without GIS. 

Computers have become so critical to the practice of geography that lack of computers in 
many impoverished areas has led to a crisis in geography education. The changes created by 
computers in the very character of geography as academic discipline and practice constitute a 
technological phase-shift that has rendered pre-computer geography virtually obsolete. The computer 
has become an essential tool to "do" geography. Geography has become, for all practical purposes, a 
computer-based science. 
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Abstract 

India is one of the leading countries venturing into e-Governance. Recently, the Indian 
government has set the target of delivering at least 25 percent of dealings and services 
electronically now a day E-governance occupies the topmost position in the development 
agenda of almost all governments in the world and lot of money is being pumped to various 
eGovernance initiatives. In India E Governance in Global Education System using 
Knowledge Management Approach A knowledge economy is in effect, a hierarchy of 
networks, driven by the acceleration of the rate of change and the rate of learning, where the 
opportunity and capability to get access to and join knowledge intensive and learning 
intensive relations determines the socio economic position of individuals and Firms. In this 
context governance systems need to promote new ways of system evaluation. A core function 
of technical education system is to be an intensive knowledge sharing organization. It is, thus, 
essential to manage its knowledge resources more effectively. Knowledge resources are the 
key to a scholarly teaching learning environment E-Governance system may also encourage 
technical institutes to support knowledge sharing between institutes and government that will 
ultimately strengthen the technical education system in the country. 

Introduction 

In all societies, the formation of public governance is largely dependent on its contextual 
parameters, including social structures, economic condition, political atmosphere, cultural pattern and 
technological trend. The nature of governance often changes depending on the intensity and speed of 
transition in some of these surrounding factors. In the current age, one of the most significant 
contextual phenomena affecting public governance is the revolution in information and 
communicating technology (ICT). 

India is one of the leading countries venturing into e-Govemance. Recently, the Indian 
government has set the target of delivering at least 25 percent of dealings and services electronically. 
In this regard the Indian government major policy measures have been defined in computer density, 
connectivity content, cost and cyberlaws. More specifically, The Indian government has decided to 
boost computer connectivity by improving telecommunication system based on optic fibre networks; 
to upgrade content by making government sources on computers readable by ordinary citizens to 
cover the cost of ICT by ensuring adequate allocation in the national budget and to introduce 
cyberlaws by adopting the Information Technology Act. Under this overall policy framework , the 
government has introduced various measures for e-govemance, which can be categorized into national 
and state-level initiatives and institutions. 

Electronic governance or EGovernance is the latest buzzword for governments trying to 
involve people in administration, address transparency in the bureaucracies and make themselves 
more responsive to their citizens. The benefits of Egovernance are faster decision making, reduction 
of duplication of work, detection of corruption and illegal transaction, prevention of knowledge drain. 
Now a day E-govemance occupies the topmoast position in the development agenda of almost all 
governments in the world and lot of money is being pumped to various eGovemance initiatives. 
Therefore very intelligent planning is required to produce desired results. 

The spectrum of E-Govemance is beyond the scope of e-government. While e-govemment is 
defined as a merely delivery of basic government service and information to the general public using 
electronic ways, E-Govemance allows direct participation of constituents in government activities. 
Blake hams summarizes the E-Govemance as the following; E-Govemance is not just about 
government Website and E-Mail. It is not just about service delivery over the internet. It is not just 
about digital access to government information or electronic payments. It will change how citizen 
relate to each other. It will bring new concepts of citizenship, both in terms of needs and 
responsibilities. E-Govemance will allow citizens to Communicate with government; participate in 
the government’s policy making and citizens to communicate to each other. The E-Govemance will 
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truly allow citizens to participate in the government decision making process, reflect their true needs 
and welfare by utilizing e-govememnt as a tool. 

Governments all over the world are attempting to move from the era of efficiencies in the 
service sector to that of effectiveness in providing services (Satyanarayana, 2004). They are 
convinced that a significant transformation of governance is possible if the tools of the digital world 
are strategically deployed. The state government has begun to computerize most departments, 
especially the education department. In major city Bangalore, is known as an IT hub attracting over 
1500 IT companies from advanced industrial nations and its Indian Institute of Information 
Technology has a very advanced infrastructure and IT facilities (Silicondia, 2001) Furthermore under 
its department of Information Technology, the government plans to create a centre of E- Governance. 
It recently signed a memorandum of understanding with the Microsoft Company with a view to 
computerizing all departments. Similarly the government of Tamil Nadu strongly committed to 
transforming the state into an advanced system of e-govemance by computerizing all departments. 

Education is a major concern of almost all countries in the world. Government envisions to 
produce quality graduates to help them propel their country in the aspect of economy, political and 
social. The Government of many countries invests in education to put up educational institution they 
directly control to maintain academic excellence and to eventually become Center of Academic 
Excellence. 

Knowledge based in Economy with reference to India “we are living through a period of 
profound change and transformation of the shape of society and its underlying economic based... the 
nature of production, trade, employment and work in the coming decades will be different from what 
is today. A knowledge economy is one in which knowledge is the key resource. It is not a new idea 
that knowledge plays an important role in the economy and Education at large. All economies, 
however simple are based on Knowledge Management; the use of knowledge has been increasing 
since the industrial Revolution. But the degree of incorporation of knowledge and information to the 
economic activity is now great that is inducing quite profound structural and qualitative advantage. 

In India E Governance in Global Education System using Knowledge Management Approach 
is important because A knowledge economy is in effect, a hierarchy of networks, driven by the 
acceleration of the rate of change and the rate of learning, where the opportunity and capability to get 
access to and join knowledge intensive and learning intensive relations determines the socio economic 
position of individuals and Firms. As firms develop new product and process, firms determine which 
activities they will undertake individually or in collaboration with the universities or research 
institutions and which the government will support. Innovation is thus the result of numerous 
interactions between actors and institutions. The Indian Vision of a knowledge-based economy will be 
realized only when it is based on the foundation of a robust industrial economy. To be truly beneficial, 
the rain of IT must fall in the right place, in the right quantity, at the right time Right purpose. The 
Indian software industry has compiled an impressive track record over the past decade. 

Education system is the important service sector that needs more focus on E-Govemance 
deployment, especially for Technical Education System (TES). Tes is an important facilitator of 
economic development. It is also a major focal area of government intervention due to its higher 
social and global importance. Government system provides adequate control over the technical 
education that needs new innovative assessment technique. We have suggested one innovative 
technique (e.g KM based AHP), which can be used for TES evaluation. Government support is 
essential to accomplish this task. The government process provides the knowledge based input which 
maybe used for critical decision making. 

TES which at a much faster rate, creates a lot of opportunities but at the same time requires 
sufficient control over the technical institutes to follow the quality standards of education (Liberatore 
and Nydick, 1999). This need to monitor and evaluate periodically the performance of the institutes is 
based on several criteria. The quality evaluation of the institute’s means to decide quality factors or 
criteria based on critical Knowledge Management (KM) based evaluation. Saxena and Wadhwa 
(2004) suggest growing need for focusing on the influence of knowledge transfer in human resource 
development. They have given adequate direction to incorporate globalization and knowledge 
management in human resources development systems in order to meet digital era goals. TES is 
facing a huge challenge because of constraints in resources such as finance, trained teachers, 
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infrastructure and costly technologies ( Bodin and Gass, 2003). In order to provide potential services 
to students, the TES is making use of KM and E-leaming as means of promotion and improving upon 
the quality of technology. E-leaming has the potential to revolutionize the basic tenets of learning by 
making it individual rather than institution or industry based, more concerned about TES knowledge 
transfer and training, eliminating clock hour measures in favor of performance and outcome measures. 

Present evaluation system for any institute is based on the certain criteria and experts evaluate 
the performance on their individual benchmark and standards, which are direct evaluations based on 
the allotment of marks. KM can help us to generate the useful data and selection of critical 
components of the objective and thereafter Analytical Hierarchy Process (AHP) is the tool, which 
facilitates in the entire critical decision making and has the potential to improve existing system of 
evaluation and Decision making ( Ray and Triantaphyllou, 1999). The central problem is how to 
evaluate a set of alternatives in terms of a number of criteria. To overcome this problem we suggested 
KM based procedures to acquired critical factors. AHP based evaluation of any technical institute 
which is facilitated by KM inputs is suggested as an alternative because of present methodology being 
conflicting, inaccurate and lengthy. In this application the final decision depends on the evaluation of 
a set of alternatives in terms of number of decision criteria developed by KM processes. This paper 
examines evaluation case of four institutions in which criteria are generated through KM process and 
critically evaluates the issues involved, when the AHP method is used to apply for ranking of the 
institutes. The method takes into account various changes in educational system and analyzes the 
result(s) faster and effectively. We analyze the performance of the different technical institutes by 
using AHP and suggested the improvement possible in assessment by using this approach. 

Governance supports the technical institutes in various manner with its various supportive 
components like autonomy, sociability, pro-activity and reactivity. Every organization is built on 
governance in TES (kumar and Wadhwa), 2003). Governance support technical institutes in various 
manner with its various supportive components like autonomy, sociability, proactivity and reactivity. 
Every organization is built on governance, whether formal or informal, ineffective or successful. In 
order to survive and thrive in the electronic age, government must change the way they buy business 
tools, software packages, information, global accessibility, more flexibility in operation and even 
services. The governance process is knowledge intensive with regular updates on knowledge. In this 
context, e governance can ensure more web based services, decisional supports, financial aids, easy 
interaction, training, etc that can help improve qualitative and procedural performances of the TES. 

E-Govemance can facilitate expert knowledge sharing as well as advance a consensus 
towards a knowledge bank that is based on bench marking knowledge to compare various criteria, the 
experts can then evaluate more effectively the performance of various technical institutes. Presently 
the experts come from the different backgrounds and different geographical areas. They are domain 
experts but the relative performance assessment may not be uniform, unless they are exposed to a 
uniform knowledge bank that is consensus based. 

The E-leaming focus in this context should be on knowledge sharing. The KM support here 
may be kept interactive in nature. The KM focus at this level is to share knowledge about the criteria 
and analysis tools. Government systems can maintain on the web, a consensus knowledge that is 
useful for all the experts. KM as a formal discipline of management in e-govemance can be very 
helpful for creation, transfer, documentation, storage, and utilization of knowledge comprising 
administrative process and decisions, in digital from. This enables the government departments to 
provide required knowledge to experts, provide electronic services, create electronic portals and 
conduct electronic transactions through integrated systems. KM provides processes to capture a part 
of tacit knowledge through informal methods and high percentage of explicit knowledge, reducing the 
loss of organizational knowledge ( Nonaka and tekeuchi, 1995) . Effective KM practice can help to 
share this knowledge with technical institutes on need basis. Continual efforts to grow awareness, 
acquire, adapt, apply and advanced environment-focused knowledge distribution as it significantly 
affects the TES. The e-govemance framework can integrate localized knowledge sources into a single 
integrated system can serve as one stop for governance (Gutpa et.al. 2003). KM can facilitate the 
government to share knowledge in institutes-govemment integration environment. 

Wadha et.al 2004 discuss the implication of KM application is web based system contexts, 
especially the telemedicine domain. In this way they promote the benefits of KM in the knowledge 
intensive systems. It is based on direct observation of knowledge experts and sometimes enriched by 
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an expert general evaluator. The evaluations process is lengthy and affected by individual expert 
opinion or his benchmarks. The automation of the process with the AFP based software can remove 
the problem satisfactorily and contribute to the improvement in quality. 

The potential benefit can be saves expert time, money, transparent functioning, more 
responsive and accountable, information of all the institutions approved becomes available on the 
internet, information in respect of infrastructure facilities of the institute becomes available to the 
general public in order to make choice for rewards, etc. In our opinion, well planned investment 
focusing on the judicious use of IT can maximize the value from the KM efforts in the TES domain. It 
is suggested that the use of IT in form of databases, expert systems, industrial engineering tools, 
simulation tools and enterprise modeling tools can help in improving many similar processes. An 
important point for us is to learn from global experiences, but develop our own ingenious solutions for 
our specific needs. For example we need to position KM as a support to the TES professionals and not 
a replacement of the knowledgeable professionals. 





Problem Definition 

The typical problem examined by the AHP consists of a set of alternatives and set of decision 
criteria. Since the problem is very common in many engineering application, AHP has been a very 
popular decision tool. Another reason that contributes to the wide use of AHP is the development of 
Expert Choice Software, Furthermore, many other computer packages have been developed and are 
based on the principles of the AHP. 

I selected s real life case of four technical institutes (i.e Mnstitute Al, Institute A2, Institute 
A3, Institute A4) which are evaluated on the basis of seven criteria including sub criteria and formed a 
hierarchy structure of interdependency. The detail classifications of these factors are given below: 

i) Mission , Goals and Organization (100) : 

a) Management (50) (Mgt) 

b) Organizational Governance (50) (O&G) 

ii) Financial Resources and Physical Resources and their utilization (100) : (FR & PR) 
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a) Financial Resources (40): (FR) 

b) Physical Resources (40): (PR) 

c) Other resources (20): (OR) 

iii) Human Resources : Faculty and Staff (200) : (F & S) 

a) Faculty (150) : ( Fac) 

b) Supporting staff (Tech/ Admin) (50) : (SS) 

iv) Human Resources Students (100) : Stud) 

v) Teaching - Learning process (350)(TLP) 

a) Syllabus and Academic, Calendar (100): (SAC) 

b) Evaluation, Procedures, Feedback, Laboratory and Workshop 

c) (50) : (EPF) 

d) Computer facilities, library, Budget for Consumables (100): (CF) 

vi) Supplementary Processes (50) : (SP) 

vii) Industry-Institute interaction and Research and Development (100): (IIRD) 

The aforesaid factors evaluate the institute’s performance and finally the aggregate score is 
being used to compare the different alternatives. This evaluation is mostly used for institute promotion 
and development. This direct evaluation of the institute is more accurate and providing an absolute 
rating but still not feasible because of lengthy, time consuming and unjustified procedures. 

Institutes Selection Process through AHP 

AHP can assist an organization in selecting among alternative missions and selection of 
institutes for allocating resources to alternatives. The best suitable solution out of the four alternatives 
is found using Expert Choice software. The first step is the selection of the criteria for the evaluation 
of the model. After studying the TES model completely, it has been found that the benefits of model 
are only possible when it is actually implemented. So, implementation of the model is very essential. 
Although. The model provides lots of benefits, which includes efficient working procedure, effective, 
time based and statistically proved analysis, etc. It has been observed that the direct evaluation 
comprises the selection on individual expert’s perception which is a very serious problem in present 
scenario. To overcome this problem, AHP is the one available alternative, which can further assess 
the evaluated data on the basis of defining general rules. This may expedite to reduce human errors 
and can obtain more acceptable results. Finally, the criteria’s on which the performance of the model 
has been decided are seven criteria, which further has sub criteria. The traditional method based on 
this direct evaluation but this is time and resource consuming even we cannot compare the institutes 
due to lack of common opinion of experts of this field. They gave marks on the basis of one’s own 
benchmark instead of common benchmark. The use of AHP also help us to get some other advantage 
such as use of the data for future use, sensitivity analysis, critical justification, common acceptance, 
easy application etc. We used AHP based multi criteria approach which validate the above result and 
provides significant insight of the alternatives for future purposes. 

Conclusion 

The conventional IMS based Egovemance use a concept of knowledge centers to share 
knowledge. Out model of Egovemance base on knowledge management system is built on KM cycle 
of Knowledge capturing. Knowledge sharing, Knowledge enhancing and knowledge preserving. 

E-Govemance can play a major role to strengthen the technical education system by focusing 
on KM. this means proactive facilitation by E-governance means to evolve consensus based 
knowledge bank on key evaluation factors, how to combine these factors, and useful tools that offer 
greater value and consensus based case study knowledge. In this context we demonstrated the use of 
KM based AHP application as a useful tool for a more effective technical evaluation system. The 
direct evaluation process, which is based on the allotment of the marks, fails when the expert’s 
opinion is different and perception is on the basis of individual decision. We have suggested an 
alternative methodology to resolve this problem using KM based AHP as a multi-criteria decision 
support. This approach can assist experts in critical decision making and justification. In this context 
governance systems need to promote new ways of system evaluation. A core function of technical 
education system is to be an intensive knowledge sharing organization. It is, thus, essential to manage 
its knowledge resources more effectively. Knowledge resources are the key to a scholarly teaching 
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learning environment. It is useful to identify the KM inputs based on government process and the 
knowledge sharing attributes relevant for the system under study. The KM cycle to enrich e- 
governance may include knowledge awareness, knowledge acquisition, knowledge adaptation, 
knowledge application and knowledge advancement facilitations. E-Govemance system may also 
encourage technical institutes to support knowledge sharing between institutes and government that 
will ultimately strengthen the technical education system in the country. 
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Abstract 

The study focuses on the present scenario of women education in West Bengal and their 
participation in the work either in main work or in marginal work. The employment or 
participation in different types of work helps them to develop their attitude, increase their self- 
reliance and make them free from social- economic confinement. Education plays a 
significant role to break the barrier what they faced in earlier times. The study shows that the 
level of literacy of women gets its pace in West Bengal within this decade and the fact is that 
the women participation in the main stream job is gradually increased. But, it is observed that 
women engaged in non-organised and marginal sectors are relatively poor in literacy status. It 
suggests that these women may earn but their mental horizon are not widened due to lack of 
education which is further a constraint of social development. Even, there is a significant 
contrast between the rural women and their urban counterparts in terms of literacy and work 
participation. The study suggests that education is a significant determining factor but not the 
sole one. Many others social and economical factors determine the women development. 

Key Words : Women Literacy, Work Participation, Main Work, Marginal Work, Non- 
Organised Work. 

Introduction 

Education widens the mental horizon in a person. It brings about change in the attitudes and 
values of a person about every realm of life and develops a desire towards improvement through 
introspection. Educated women have come out of the confines of the andarmahal (inner world) and 
realized the importance of their antarmahal (inner soul). The accomplishment of such desire can only 
be achieved through independence - psycho-somatic as well as socio-economic. So, nowadays women 
are entering into employment sector not only because of economic compulsions as in earlier times but 
also because of their desire for self-expression and having an independent identity which is a resultant 
of their being educated. Education and employment has brought about self-reliance, confidence and a 
sense of identity in the women. The women have become much of their own individual now, on the 
road to emancipation. Given the new set of roles and family structures, these women have adapted to 
this challenging task with aplomb. This change on women's part, that is education and employment 
has got significant implications not only for the women concerned but for the society as a whole. In 
this light a balance of account may be taken of the status of the working women with reference to 
their level of education. The present study focuses on the women education and women participation 
in work in West Bengal (delimitation the Darjeeling district). The present study is based on different 
secondary data collected from different government department(s). The researcher observed 
significant relation between education and work participation of women. The study shows the 
educational status of West Bengal within this decade and then the status of work participation and 
ultimately drew the relationship between them. 


1. A Brief Account of Educational Status of Women In West Bengal : 

Table 1. Comparative Profile of Women Literacy in West Bengal (2001-2011) 


State 

Literates 

Literacy Rate (%) 
Excluding 0-6 Age Group 

Literates 

Literacy Rate (%) Excluding 
0-6 Age Group 

2001 

2001 

2011 

2011 

West Bengal 

47196401 

68.64 

62614556 

77.08 


[Computed by the researcher from Provisional Population Total: Census 201 1 J 


Now, it can be established from the data given (whether the data of 201 1 was provisional), 
that within the last decade, a spectacular pace has been achieved so far as women’s literacy is 
concerned. 


Table 2. Women Literacy Rate in Darjeeling District (2001) 
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Woman Literacy Rate (%) 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

State Average 

59.6 

53.2 

75.7 

Darjeeling District Average 

62.9 

55.4 

78.5 

District Gender Gap (Male - Woman Rate) 

17.2 

20.7 

9.2 


Table 3. Women Literacy Rate in Darjeeling District (2011) 


Woman Literacy Rate (%) 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

State Average 

71.16 

66.08 

81.70 

District Average 

73.74 

67.20 

83.65 

District Gender Gap (Male - Woman Rate) 

12.20 

15.30 

7.58 


[Source of Table 2 & 3: Gender data sheet- Darjeeling District: Census 2001, 2011] 


Table 4. Comparative Statement of Women Literacy of West Bengal and Darjeeling District 


(2001 and 2011) 


Women Literacy Rate (%) 

2001 

2011 

State Average 

59.6 

71.16 

Darjeeling District Average 

62.9 

73.74 


[Computed by researcher from the Gender data sheet- Darjeeling District: Census 2001, 2011] 


The researcher had taken the status of women education in Darjeeling district (as 
delimitation) in this regard and observed the data from census of 2001 and 2011. It was revealed from 
the profile that women literacy in Darjeeling district kept its pace in women education thoroughly 
even higher than the women literacy in state level. 

Table 5. Comparative Analysis of Women Literacy in Darjeeling District - Rural vs. Urban 


Status 


Women Literacy Rate (%) In Darjeeling District 

2001 

2011 

Difference 

Rural 

55.40 

67.20 

11.80 

Urban 

78.50 

83.65 

5.15 

Difference 

23.10 

16.45 

-6.65 


[Computed by researcher from Gender data sheet- Darjeeling District: Census 2001, 2011] 


The above data shows that both in rural and urban territory, women literacy rate increased at a 
considerable percentage. Moreover, an interesting fact was that the rate was found quite high in case 
of rural sectors. Undoubtedly, the literacy programme had done well to the rural women. The 
researcher had tried to find out the scenario of work participation of women in West Bengal in 
different sectors and also tried to find out the relation, if any, of education with that of work 
participation. 


2. Data Received and Utilised to Find Out the Status of Working Women in West Bengal as per 
their Educational Level : 

Table 6. Status of Main Women Workers 


Area 

Total Persons 

Woman 

% of Women 

West Bengal 

23023583 

3528612 

15.33 


[Source: From Census: 2001] 


The researcher studied the educational levels of women and level of work participation of 
West Bengal. 


Table 7. Status of Woman Work Participation as per Educational Level -West Bengal (2001) 


SI. No. 

Educational Level 

No. of Women 

% 

1 . 

Illiterate 

2056338 

28.47 

2. 

Literate 

1472274 

9.32 

3. 

Literate But Below Matric/Secondary 

967804 

9.04 

4. 

Matric/Secondary But Below Graduate 

212381 

7.48 

5. 

Technical Diploma or Certificate Not Equal to Degree 

3759 

5.78 
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SI. No. 

Educational Level 

No. of Women 

% 

6. 

Graduate And Above Other Than Technical Degree 

193901 

11.95 

7. 

Technical Degree or Diploma Equal to Degree or Post-Graduate 
Degree 

29811 

18.03 


[Computed by researcher from Census data 2001] 


The data revealed that illiterate women’s work participation was significant in comparison to the 
literate percentage. That might be influenced or determined by different socio-economic and cultural 
determinants and might not be fully influenced or determined by only educational level. The 
researcher has found from the above table that women participation in different works involving in 
different non-organized sectors, their involvement in main stream was found lower. That difference 
may be the result of recruitment policy of state govt., job creation or scarcity of job of such category 
to be created by the public / private enterprises. That trend appears to be that 

1 . work participation of woman in West Bengal was related with their educational status in specific 
jobs (like technical or high profile job). But, 

2. a large portion of women were attached to work who were illiterate or with least education or 
without any higher educational level. 

That means overall work participation of women in West Bengal, does not depend upon the 
educational qualification or educational level. The participation in qualitative job depends on their 
educational level, but the overall work participation especially marginal work, or non-organized work 
or agricultural or labour work does not depend upon their educational status. This inference may 
quantitatively be derived from the analysis of next data computed from the census data. 


Table 8. Women Participation in Work by Educational Level : West Bengal 


Sl.No. 

Level Of Education 

Total Woman 

Main Working 

% 

1 . 

Literate But Below Matric/Secondary 

16184160 

2440078 

15.08 

2. 

Matric / Secondary But Below Graduate 

2551830 

212381 

8.32 

3. 

Technical Diploma Or Certificate Not Equal To 
Degree 

8372 

3759 

44.90 

4. 

Graduate And Above Other Than Technical 

Degree 

993268 

193901 

19.52 


[Computed from the data received from Census 2001] 


Percentage of main working woman participation was found higher in case of technical 
education whereas general higher education showed lower participation. The inference made by the 
researcher from analyzing the table 7 and 8 that the education influenced the work participation of 
women in specific sector such as technical/professional/academic sector. On the contrary, it was 
found that general education was not related to the work participation. Moreover, the illiterate or least 
educated women were found engaged in several non-organized sectors. 


Table 9. Industrial Categories Of Workers In West Bengal-2001 


Sl.No. 

Work Categories 

Persons 

Male 

Woman 

% of Woman 

1 . 

Agricultural & allied activities 

1229620 

606400 

623220 

50.68 

2. 

Mining and quarrying 

145180 

133330 

11850 

8.16 

3. 

Manufacturing Household industries 

2182080 

915670 

1266410 

58.04 

4. 

Manufacturing Non household industries 

3461030 

2792270 

668760 

19.32 

5. 

Electricity, Gas and Water Supply 

92160 

88410 

3750 

4.07 

6. 

Construction 

864180 

827910 

36270 

4.20 

7. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade 

3274600 

3060200 

214400 

6.55 

8. 

Hotels and Restaurants 

204940 

185710 

19230 

9.38 

9. 

Transport, Storage and Communications 

1382420 

1351000 

31420 

2.27 

10. 

Financial Intermediation and Real Estate, 
Renting and Business Activities 

682590 

627230 

55360 

8.11 

11. 

Other services 

3103700 

2184500 

919200 

29.62 


[Computed by the researcher from Census data 2001] 


In West Bengal, women participation in work, especially in case of industrial category, is found 
appreciating only in two sectors, namely, agricultural & allied activities and manufacturing of house- 
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hold industries. It is a much demarcated fact that these two sectors do not need even least education; 
on the contrary theses two sectors are operated through traditional knowledge. In other sectors 
especially which need higher education (e.g. technological or financial job), women are found 
comparatively much lower. The researcher had studied the woman status of seeking /available work 
of West Bengal. The data received were then analyzed. 


Table 10. Seeking / Available for Work : Statement of West Bengal 



Persons 

Woman 

% of Woman 

Total seeking / Available for work 

11,086,554 

6,159,609 

55.56 

Seeking /available for marginal works 

2,793,901 

1,018,474 

36.45 

Seeking /available for non-marginal works 

8,292,653 

5,141,135 

62.00 


[Computed by the researcher from the Census data 2001 J 


From the Table 10 more interesting fact was revealed that the percentage of available woman 
workforce in case of marginal work in West Bengal to that of non-marginal woman seeking work was 
quite low. Non-marginal woman seeking work was comparatively high. That means human resource 
is available but its utilization is not getting emphasized. The educational level or higher literacy rate 
did not correspond to the work participation. The woman work participation in the state needs more 
emphasis to sustain the socio-economic development. According to Census Report 2001, an 
interesting fact is revealed. It showed that woman participation in some sphere of main activity of 
marginal like student, pensioners are comparatively less than male. It means that women educational 
level has not reached to its target. Even the less percentage of women pensioners has proved the lesser 
participation of women even in government sectors. On the contrary, women percentage is found high 
in the status of household duties and in dependant status. 

It is inferred from this data that “little”/” “least” educated marginal women sectors might be 
involved in some unorganized job sector which make them independent. This is of course a subject of 
socio-economic condition in the state of West Bengal . 


Table 11. Woman Work Participation in Darjeeling District (2001) 


Woman Work Participation Rate (%) 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

State Average 

18.3 

20.9 

11.6 

District Average (Darjeeling) 

21.4 

25.7 

12.2 


[Source: Gender data sheet- Darjeeling District: Census 2001, 2011] 


From the above data (Table 1 1) it was clearly observed that women participation in work was 
quite high in comparison to that of the state level. It indicated that the women of Darjeeling district 
either of rural or urban sectors were more emancipated in comparison to their counterparts of the 
state. From the above discussion it can be revealed that the work participation of woman in the field 
of main work stream is dependent upon the literacy. Darjeeling district shows sharp increase in terms 
of woman literacy rate. And work participation rate is also high enough in comparison to that of state 
level. Moreover, woman with technical degree holders or post graduation degree holders were found 
attached to the service in high percentage rate whereas the medium educated were found less in job 
world. Most interesting fact is that the little literate or illiterate woman was in the main workforce in 
the marginal sectors. 

The researcher made the inference after analyzing the data computed from the raw ones that 
literacy and level of education is a determinant factor of the work participation of woman in some 
specific job but not the overall work participation. Women attached with non- 
organized/agriculture/household/household manufacturing goods were economically dependent but 
they were found illiterate or little literate which did not constraint of their work participation. The 
educational level has impact only when the type of work / job being participated by women were 
concerned. 


Table 12. Woman Literacy And Work Participation In Darjeeling District - Comparative Status 
( 2001 ) 


Woman Literacy Rate (%) 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 
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District Average 

62.9 

55.4 

78.5 

Woman Work Participation Rate (%) 


District Average 

21.4 

25.7 

12.2 


[Computed by the researcher from the Census data 2001 J 


Most revealing fact was that the rural woman were found lagging behind in literacy level 
(55.4%) than urban woman (78.5%); But, work participation of woman in rural (25.7%) is much 
higher than urban areas (12.2%). That data further supported the inference that these women were 
mainly engaged in non-organized/agriculture/ household/ household manufacturing goods that did not 
demand mainstream education. 

Conclusion 

The researcher had worked out on the status of woman education in the state of West Bengal 
(with delimitation of Darjeeling district) and tried to find out its impact on the work participation of 
woman. It was concluded that woman literacy was getting progressed over the time and kept its pace 
with that of the national level. But, the work participation was found complicated. The educated 
woman was engaged in some high order/ technical job that invariably needed specific education. But, 
a large number of women were engaged in marginal/non-organized sectors that did not need even 
least education. On the contrary, these works were run by traditional approach and knowledge. Same 
is true for the district of Darjeeling. So, overall work participation did not relate to the educational 
level fully, rather different socio-economic factors determined the women participation in work. 
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Abstract 

The present study attempts to analyze the decadal variation of population growth, spatial 
pattern of population growth, effects on socio-economy and quality of life of the people in 
Nadia District of West Bengal, India. The growing pressure of population on resource 
available has created many socio-economic, cultural, political, ecological and environmental 
problems those have been affected the quality of human life (positive or negative effect on 
quality of life) which is very often found in developing nations of the World. Well-being is a 
general term for the condition of an individual or group, for example their social, economical, 
psychological, spiritual or medical state; high well-being means that in some sense, the 
individual or group’ s experience is positive, while low well-being is associated with negative 
happening. In economics, the term well-being is used for one or more quantitative measures 
intended to assess the quality of life of a group. The degree of well-being is felt by an 
individual about his or her life-style. Preferences vary, but most assessment of the quality of 
life consider amenity, together with social benefits such as health, welfare and education and 
economic aspects such as income and taxation (Johnston, The Dictionary of Human 
Geography). The basic needs of common people like food, clothing, shelter, education and 
health which are obstructed, adversely affect the quality of life of an individual. Increasing 
rate of population growth brings reduction in per capita income of people by creating pressure 
on land, making consumer product costlier and decreasing national capital. An increase in the 
population growth rate due to high fertility, low mortality and inflow of migration prevent 
improved quality of life also. Among other factors influencing quality of life, socio-economic 
development and human well-being in general are literacy, nutrition, transportation, health 
service etc. the assessment of which reveals that the study area turns out to be one of the 
backward districts of West Bengal where socio-economy and quality of life are of unfortunate 
character due to excessive population growth and inconsistent infrastructural development 
that can’t keep pace with the population increase. 

Key Words : Population Growth, Socio-Economic Development, Quality of Life, Education 
and Literacy, Health, Transport 


Introduction 

Population growth is indicative of the constant struggle between homo-sapiens and nature, 
and the success of man in adjusting controlling and modifying his environment. It is, therefore, 
necessary to study the course of the development of man. The population tends to increase faster than 
means of subsistence. The fast increase in population absorbs all economic gains, unless controlled by 
‘preventive’ and ‘positive’ checks, and population if unchecked tended to increase at a geometric rate 
(1,2,4,8,16....) while subsistence increased at an arithmetic rate ( 1,2, 3,4, 5...) (Malthusian concept of 
population growth ). Poverty and misery were not natural inevitabilities but unpleasant gift of 
capitalism. Misery, poverty, unemployment and fast growth of population can disappear if capitalistic 
form of social order is replaced by communism (Marxian concept of population growth). Some 
districts, it is found that there is a tendency to give birth to more and more children among some 
religious communities and the stricken families for the interest of socio-economic security. Because 
they think that more the number of children more will be the manual labour in future. In this way, if 
the population grows, the quality of life will be lower. 

Nadia is one of the few districts of West Bengal where 72.16 % ( census, 201 1 ) people live in 
rural areas with agriculture based occupation and 27.84 % people live in urban areas with business 
and services to different sectors based occupation. But the net sown area of the district is enough to 
satisfy the demand of its inhabitants. Side by side, there is inadequate application of modem 
technologies. Consequently, the per capita land and production are low which in turn affect per capita 
income. Another aspect is that, due to lack of industries, low level of urbanization, infrastructural 
development, employment support required to the district have not been created. These lead to make 
backward socio-economy along with degrading quality of life of the study area. 
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Objectives 

The objectives of this study are : (a) To assesses the decadal variation of population growth in 
the district of Nadia in West Bengal, India, (b) To assess the block wise variation of population 
growth in the district of Nadia in West Bengal, India, (c) To assess socio-economic condition and 
quality of life in the district of Nadia in West Bengal, India. 

Study Area 

The Nadia district is situated in the heart of the Bengal delta, bound by Ganga, viz. the 
Bhagirathi on the west and the east by Padma. The entire district lies in the alluvial plain of the Ganga 
and its tributaries. The district lies between 22° 52 1 30" N to 24° 54 ; 00 7/ N latitudes and 88° 08 7 10 " E 
to 88° 48 7 15 /; E longitudes. Its area is 3927 sq. km. According to the 201 1 Census Nadia district has a 
population of 5168488 and a population density of 1300/Km 2 . This district is linear in shape with 
orientation of North to South. Its extension from North to South is 135 Km and from East to West is 
45 Km. The geographical boundary of Nadia district comprises Bangladesh in the East, Burdwan and 
Hooghly district on the West, Murshidabad district on the North and North-West and North 24 
Parganas towards South and South-East. 

Methodology 

The study has been made based on data which has been collected from District Statistical 
Hand Book, District Census Hand Book, various articles of Journal, Books etc. The decadal growth of 
population has been calculated with the help of Barclay’s method and selected indicators of quality of 
life like population growth, education and literacy, health and medical service, food and nutrition, 
transportation and communication etc. have been considered for analysis. 

Population Growth of the District 

The growth of population has been measured by: 

• Observed change in the total number of population in the district 

• Current process of replacement in the district 

• Change the growth of some section of population. 

To measure change in the population growth, the number of people of the initial year (Pi) and 
the number of people of the last year (P 2 ) has been considered. Change in the growth of population 
has been calculated with the help of the formula (P 2 /Pi-1) x 100. Population growth of Nadia District 
has been discussed on the bases of time and blocks wise spatial growth of population. 

Temporal Nature of Population Growth in Nadia District 

a) Population Growth during 1901-1941 : 

In the first forty years of the 20 th century, the trend of population of Nadia district has 
gradually grown from one census to other though at varying rate. In 1921, the had negative growth in 
both rural and urban as well as urban areas which may be due to the massive mortality caused by 
influenza epidemic during 1918-1919. There is no definite trend of growth rate of population. 
However, during 1901-1911, the population grew by just 0.36 % and during 191 1-1921, it decline by 
(-) 8.26 %. This decline was the result of famine and epidemic spread at that time throughout the 
country. The influence of which touched the district also. The growth rate of population stated 
increasing from 1931 and during 1921-1931; the population grew by 1.48% and during 1931-1941, 
against the area got higher population growth (16.42 %). 

b) Population Growth during 1951-1971 : 

The population growth of Nadia district has rapidly increased after the Indian independence 
because of steep falling in the mortality rate. After 1951, the population growth revived with a 
positive trend (+ 36.15%) and 1961(+ 49.81%). This period experienced very high rate of population 
growth and it often referred to as the period of population explosion. But in 1971, population growth 
declined to 29.91 percent. 

c) Population Growth during 1981-2011 : 
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During 1981-2011, there was fluctuating but positive growth of population in the study area 
although the population growth inl981 (+ 33.29%), 1991(+ 29.95%) and 200 1 (+ 19.54%).In 2011 
there was a change of 12.22 percent in the population compared to 2001. There has been a continuous 
fall in the growth rate from 1981. This is the result of the development of socio-economic condition in 
the post-independence period as well as public awareness, medical facilities, migration from 
Bangladesh, to the problem caused by higher population growth. The district of Nadia has more 
decadal growth rate as compared to the state of West Bengal but simultaneously shows less growth 
rate, if compared with India in most decades. (Fig-2) 


Table 1. Decadal Growth Rate of Population in Nadia District, West Bengal and India 


Census Year 

Total Population of Nadia District 

Decadal growth rate in percentage 

Nadia 

West Bengal 

India 

1901 

771672 

- 

- 

- 

1911 

774459 

0.36 

2.7 

5.75 

1921 

710455 

-8.26 

0.97 

-0.31 

1931 

720944 

1.48 

7.91 

11.00 

1941 

839308 

16.42 

21.91 

14.22 

1951 

1142686 

36.15 

13.71 

13.31 

1961 

1711830 

49.81 

33.61 

21.51 

1971 

2223911 

29.91 

28.28 

24.8 

1981 

2964253 

33.29 

6.91 

24.75 

1991 

3852097 

29.95 

6.8 

23.5 

2001 

4604827 

19.54 

16.78 

21.34 

2011 

5167600 

12.22 

13.93 

17.67 


Data Source ; Computed by the author based on District Census Hand Book 2001, Census of Nadia 


District 201 1 , Primary Census Abstract & District Human Development Report (2008). 

Block wise Spatial Growth of Population in Nadia District during 2001-2011 

If block- wise spatial variation of growth of population during 2001-201 1 of the district is 
considered, it is noticed that Taherpur (N.A+ OG) has the highest growth rate (89.71%) where 
population increase 20051 to 38039 followed by Cooper’s camp (N.A.) (30.14 %) and Kalyani 
Municipality (22.45%).On the other hand the lowest growth rate has been reported in Ranaghat -1 CD 
block at 03.73 percent followed by Gayeshpur Municipality (07.18 %),Nabadwip Municipality ( 
09.15%), Chakdah Municipality (09.43 %), Ranaghat Municipality (09.62 %) and Santipur 
Municipality (09.79%) because of low birth rate, availability of medical facilities and transport 
facilities, increasing literacy rate etc. But among the rural areas Nakashipara has the highest growth of 
population (15.40 %) where population increases 51580 and then Kaliganj 43924, Chakdah 42736 and 
Chapra 38363. An overall picture of the growth rate and increase of population of block wise 
variation can be observed from the table below: 


Table 2. Spatial Growth of Population in Nadia District (2001-2011) 


Name of C.D 
Blocks/P.S/M/NA 

Total 

Population 

Population 

Increases 

Growth of Population (%) 
(2011) 

2001 

2011 

Karimpur- 1 

280386 

314833 

16831 

10.10 

Karimpur-2 

124159 

139472 

25188 

13.12 

Tehatta-1 

217489 

244322 

26833 

12.34 

Tehatta-2 

134131 

151231 

17100 

12.75 

Kaliganj 

290957 

334881 

43924 

15.10 

Nakashipara 

334989 

386569 

51580 

15.40 

Chapra 

272289 

310652 

38363 

14.09 

Krishnaganj 

133359 

146705 

13346 

10.01 
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Name of C.D 
Blocks/P.S/M/NA 

Total 

Population 

Population 

Increases 

Growth of Population (%) 
(2011) 

2001 

2011 

Krishnanagar- 1 

280386 

314833 

34447 

12.29 

Krishnanagar(M) 

139110 

153062 

13952 

10.03 

Krishnanagar-2 

124159 

139472 

15313 

12.33 

Nabadwip 

121807 

135314 

13507 

11.09 

Nabadwip(M) 

115016 

125543 

10527 

9.15 

Santipur 

217318 

241080 

23762 

10.93 

Santipur(M) 

138235 

151777 

13542 

9.80 

Hanskhali 

260969 

293040 

32071 

12.29 

Ranaghat- 1 

207394 

215137 

7743 

3.73 

Ranaghat(M) 

68749 

75365 

6616 

9.62 

Birnagar (M) 

26597 

30799 

4202 

15.80 

Ranaghat-2 

330243 

364405 

34162 

10.34 

Taherpur(NA+OG) 

20051 

38039 

17988 

89.71 

Cooper's Camp 

17765 

23119 

5354 

30.14 

Chakdaha 

362983 

405719 

42736 

11.77 

Chakdaha(M) 

86999 

95203 

8204 

9.43 

Haringhata 

207976 

231068 

23092 

11.10 

Kalyani(M) 

82135 

100575 

18440 

22.45 

Gayeshpur(M) 

55048 

58998 

3950 

7.18 


Data Source: Computed by the author based on District Statistical Hand Book, 2008 & Census of 
Nadia District 2011, Primary Census Abstract. 


It is an interesting feature of the study, which areas having extreme and high population 
increase are basically rural and agriculture based areas where minority population is dominating. 
These areas have low socio-economic and human resource development and now most of the minority 
people have been affected by religious superstition to prevent contraception. 


Spatial Growth of Population in Nadia District in 2011 
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Fig 3. Spatial growth rate of population in Nadia District, 2011 


Impact on Socio-Economic Development and Quality of Life 

Socio-economic development refers to the improvement of social and economic status of 
people of different level of society by ensuring basic needs of life along with literacy and 
infrastructure of educational institutions, health care services, employment opportunities, women 
empowerment, development of transport and communication etc. On the other hand quality of life is a 
personalized concept that individually, helps to develop the society by improving socio-economic 
condition. 
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Among the districts of West Bengal, Nadia district is being developed by improving socio- 
economic conditions that help to better quality of life of the people. Some essential indicators of 
socio-economic development and quality of life have been discussed below: 

Education and Literacy 

Education is an important tool to any development. So it is given priority for every 
development planning of India. ‘The United Nations has defined literacy as the ability of a person to 
read and write, understanding a short simple statement on his everyday life.’ (Bhande and Kanitkar, 
1985). According to Dept, of Census of India, The Dept, of Human Resource Development (HRD) 
and the Planning commission of India have further added that persons with these abilities and of the 
age of seven years or more should be considered as literate (w.e.f. 1981). Education and Schooling 
always have been an embodiment or reflection of what a particular society sees as it’s desired from 
and level of quality of life (Phillips, 2006). The temporal and block wise literacy rate of Nadia district 
is discussed below. 

Temporal variation of literacy rate of Nadia district 

It will be evident from table below that during the decade 2001-201 1 the progress of literacy 
is quite impressive. Average literacy rate of Nadia district in 201 1 was 74.97 % (75.0%) compared to 
66.14% of 2001. If things are looked out gender wise, male and female literacy were 78.75 %( 78.8%) 
and 70.96 %( 71%) respectively. A vital characteristic of the literary in this district is that here female 
literacy is much lower than male literacy. One of the main causes for this is that most of the women 


Table 3. Temporal Variation of Literacy Rate in Nadia District in respect of West Bengal 


Census Years 

Literacy Rate In Percentage 

West Bengal 

Nadia District 

Total Population 

Male 

Female 

Total Population 

Male 

Female 

1951 

25.0 

34.7 

13.2 

17.4 

20.8 

13.8 

1961 

34.5 

46.6 

20.3 

32.5 

42.4 

22.0 

1971 

38.9 

49.6 

26.6 

37.0 

45.3 

28.0 

1981 

46.3 

57.0 

34.4 

41.9 

49.8 

33.5 

1991 

57.7 

67.8 

46.6 

52.5 

60.1 

44.4 

2001 

68.6 

77.0 

59.6 

66.1 

72.3 

59.6 

2011 

76.3 

81.7 

66.6 

75.0 

78.8 

71.0 


Data Source : Computed by the author based on District Census Book 2001 & Census of Nadia 


District 2011, Primary Census Abstract. 

In this part of the country remain busy with their household works and they have less part to 
play in economic activities. Apart from that, poverty, marriage of girls at an immature age, migration, 
superstitions in certain communal or social groups regarding female literacy etc. are responsible for 
this low literacy rate. But with the passage of time, people are now becoming more and more 
conscious about the need for female literacy. Now, with the betterment of this socio-economic 
condition they admit the need of female literacy for household works too. In no area are their greater 
problems about measuring quality of life than in the area of women’s live and capabilities (Guha, 
1996). 
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Fig. 4: Literacy rate of population of different Blocks/M/N.A in Nadia District (2011) 

Source : Computed by the author based on Census of Nadia District 2011, Primary Census Abstract. 

Food and Nutrition 

Food and nutrition plays an important role which effects the quality of life of people but it is 
dependent on economy .Proper intake of nutritious food controls one’s physical fitness and develops 
status of an individual in the society. 

In the study area, difference of dietary pattern among the rural and the urban areas can be 
observed and balanced diet is completely absent in rural areas, particularly among the female, due to 
socio-economic backwardness including, poverty, lack of education and lack of work participation 
etc. It is found that most of the people do not take adequate and quality food but they often take 
minimum requirement so that they can survive. Because of it, they are lying under the canopy of 
backward socio-economy and poverty in the form of low per capital income, larger family size, 
illiteracy, lack of health services and lack of consciousness. Most of the people, especially rural 
people of the study area, who belong below the poverty level purchase cheap vegetables and foods 
necessary. But produced necessary crops and vegetables are mostly consumed at subsistence level and 
they have not the chance to take foods with minerals and protein for their very low capital income. 
Table 4. Yield rates of some selected crops in Nadia District in respect to West Bengal from 


2003-2008 


Crops 

Years 

2003 - 2004 

2004 - 2005 

2005 - 2006 

2006 - 2007 

2007 - 2008 

District 

West 

Bengal 

District 

West 

Bengal 

District 

West 

Bengal 

District 

West 

Bengal 

District 

West 

Bengal 

Rice 

2713 

2504 

2669 

2574 

2760 

2509 

2707 

2593 

2837 

2573 

Wheat 

2292 

2315 

1882 

2103 

2135 

2109 

2188 

2281 

2328 

2602 

Gram 

1061 

1026 

1120 

1024 

997 

911 

646 

768 

862 

984 

Jute 

2574 

2428 

2682 

2484 

2700 

2572 

2610 

2545 

2484 

2425 

Rapeseed 

& 

Mu stared 

955 

928 

783 

749 

901 

909 

869 

803 

885 

888 

Potato 

24756 

24711 

25061 

22170 

26845 

21053 

21243 

12384 

20493 

24704 

Tea 

- 

1769 

- 

1891 

- 

1899 

- 

2091 

- 

1983 


Data Source : District Statistical Handbook, 2008 Yield=( Kilogram per hectare) 


According to the statistics available from 2003-2008, the productivity of different crops per 
hectare is higher in Nadia District as compared to West Bengal. But the production is insufficient in 
consideration to the growth of population of this district. It is found that the population is growing 
rapidly, but the production of food crops are not increasing compared to it, which is affecting the 
socio-economic scenario of the district. 

Health and Medical Services 
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Health is an important resource that helps a person going ahead in all walks of life. WHO 
defines it thus, “Health is a state of complete physical, mental, and social wellbeing and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity.” This is an important factor for the quality of life, which can be 
further improved with provision of better health and medical services. 

Table 5. Medical facilities available in the district of West Bengal 

"1 No. of Medical Institutions in I Total I Total 


Health &Family 
Welfare Deptt.Govt.of 
West Bengal 


X ffi _ '-d — | -d 

© OH 1 B S i 

c/i t/i s* 2- re c* 

"H. 2. 5 3 2 3 

R ft 3 » s? » 

as a: ft 7T ^ 
5T 5T < *< 


Other Deptt. of 
Govt of West 
Bengal including 
State. Govt. 
Undertaking 


Govt, of India 
including 
Central Govt 
Undertaking. 


N.G.O/ 

Private 

Bodies 

(Nursing 

Homes) 


Total 
Number 
of Beds 


Total 

No.of 

Doctors* 


2004 

11 

7 

10 

49 

3 

- 

1 

10 

91 

5192 

411 

2005 

11 

7 

10 

49 

3 

- 

1 

10 

91 

5250 

417 

2006 

11 

7 

7 

49 

3 

- 

1 

69 

147 

5664 

350 

2007 

12 

7 

6 

50 

8 

6 

1 

63 

153 

5795 

462 

2008 

12 

7 

6 

50 

8 

6 

1 

63 

153 

4860# 

429 


*Excluding doctors under Nursing Homes 

Data Source: District Statistical Handbook, 2008 #Excluding Private bodies 

With the increase in population the provision for medical and health facilities should be 
increased. But though the population of Nadia district has increased with time, provisions for health 
and medical facilities have not increased in that ratio. If we consider the statistics from 2004-2008 in 
Nadia district, a fluctuation in the provisions of medical facilities can be observed. There is 
fluctuation in the number of doctors and beds and medical institutions. Though the number of medical 
institutions has increased in recent years, there is still a deficiency of doctors and beds for patients. In 
the year 2006, the number of doctors has decreased to a considerable level. The number of doctors is 
even less than the number of medical institutions, affecting the medical services severely which in 
turn affected the quality of life of the population. 


Transport 

Transport is a system or medium which helps in all-round development of people. Transport 
enables people to come in contact with higher education, medical facilities etc. It also widens the 
scope of economic activities. All these factors, in turn, help in promoting the quality of life of people, 
Nadia district joints itself with different parts of the state and the country. National Highway 34 is the 
main gate-way to the North-Bengal which starts from Kolkata and goes through Nadia district. The 
State Highways connect the district with other districts like, Burdwan, Hooghly etc. The railway 
communication connects Kolkata with Murshidabad through Krishnagar City Jn. and Nabadwip 
Dham station connects the district with Howrah, Bihar, Orissa and the entire North-East India. 

Table 6. Length of roads(km) maintained by P.W.D., Zilla Parishad, and Panchayet in Nadia 

P.W.D Zilla Parishad Gram Panchayat & I Prime Minister’s Gramin 


Surfaced 

Un-surfaced 

total 

Surfaced 

Un-surfaced 

total 

Surfaced 

Un-surfaced 

997.00 

8.00 

1005.00 






997.00 

8.00 

1005.00 

727.62 

881.55 

1609.17 

2210.61 

1556.64 

997.00 

8.00 

1005.00 

757.00 

847.02 

1604.02 

2277.19 

1636.38 

1005.00 

10.00 

1015.00 

778.40 

830.41 

1608.81 

222778 

1544.67 

1011.0 

8.00 

1019.00 

804.34 

808.80 

1613.14 

2238.13 

1510.89 


Prime Minister’s Gramin 
Sarak Yojana 


Data Source : District Statistical Handbook, 2008 
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Conclusion 

The analysis brings into sharp focus the population growth and its effects on socio-economy 
and quality of life. The higher population hampered the social economic development of the study 
area which has ultimately affected the quality of life of individual. Each block of the Nadia district 
has experienced population increase, but unfortunately that increase is not consistent, if compared 
with the available infrastructure like education or health services both in urban and rural areas. Most 
of the rural people are dependent on primary activities and increased population has created pressure 
on local production and consumption. Consequently the quality of life is declining by pulling the 
socio-economy of the area downward. The curve of socio-economic well-being peaks at the 
metropolitan centres, declines sharply at the level of sub-regional centres and dips sharply again at 
smaller urban centres and rural periphery (Seed and Ioyd, 1997). It is clear that some factors have 
been hindering the progress of socio-economic environment. The lack of adequate productive 
opportunities, gender discrimination, education, nutrition and health are the alarming causes of this 
unequal socio-economic and human development (Ray and Das, 201 1). 

The general picture that emerged shows relatively high level development in the urban areas 
of this district, basically Krishnanagar (M), Kalyani (M), Ranaghat (M),Chakdah (M), Nabaswip (M) 
and Santipur (M) etc. Krishnanagar and Kalyani Municipality are highly developing as Krishnanagar 
is the District Head Quarter, educational facilities, proper transport networks and health centres are 
available here and Kalyani is the industrial, educational and medical hub of this district. The 
availability of proper transport networks and health services is meagre in the rural areas as compared 
to urban areas of this district which need to be developed as soon as possible. The only task of ending 
poverty, ignorance, disease and inequality of opportunity lies in human capacity building, which has 
to be cultivated, explored with patience and justice (Basu and Saha, 2008). Therefore, the Government, 
the Policy and dicision makers and the Planners should realise the problem of underdevelopment and 
indolence quality of life considering themselves as one of the suffers, to give equal attention to the 
development of all. 
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Abstract 

Ponds have been used since time immemorial as a traditional source of water supply in India. 

However, the water of the ponds are polluted mainly due to discharged waste water from 
residential areas, agricultural pesticides from farmlands, sewage outlets, solid wastes, 
detergents, automobile oil wastes and fishing facilities. In this study water samples were 
collected from seven different ponds of Santiniketan from October 2011 to march 2012. Ten 
bathing water quality parameters were analysed viz., temperature, pH, conductivity. Dissolved 
Oxygen (DO), Biological Oxygen Demand (BOD), Chemical Oxygen Demand (COD), 
alkalinity, acidity, hardness & total coliform using standard laboratory methods and 
procedures. These parameters of seven ponds were analysed for assessment of pollution status 
of bathing water and also to determine the environmental conditions of the ponds. The pH 
value of these ponds ranges from 6.3 to 8.3 as against the value of standard water quality 
i.e.6.5-8.5. Other parameters also varied within different ponds. Dissolved oxygen values 
varied from 3.0 to 32.39 mg/L during the investigation. Most of the ponds had higher DO 
values than the permissible limits (4.0-5. 0 mg/L) prescribed by PCB and BIS indicating that 
these waters do not pose any threat to aquatic life. Total Coliform (TC) numbers of the ponds 
confirmed excellent water quality of the pond water quality of Santiniketan except 
‘Thakurpukur-2’ where TC is more than 1600. The results indicate that most of the ponds in 
Santiniketan are having good conditions. 

Key Words : Ponds, Bathing water, Parameters, Permissible limit. 

Introduction 

Water is an elixir of life. It governs the evolution and function of the universe on the earth 
hence water is vital for all known forms of life and the ‘mother of all living world’. The quality of 
bathing waters is of great importance for several reasons. Dirty water is most of all a hazard to bathers 
and therefore has an influence on the economic condition of tourist destinations. For the tourist 
industry, clean and safe water is also a major factor in attracting visitors to an area. Ponds are highly 
potential among wetland sources with regard to the biodiversity components, productivity and 
utilization. However, like the other wetland habitats, ponds are under the most threatened habitats and 
therefore require proper management for the remaining ponds. 

Bathing water quality is an important public health issue, mainly because of fecal 
contamination (Catarina et al., 2009). Besides, there are several reasons for the importance of 
studying the bathing water quality parameters. Unclean bathing water is very hazardous to bathers, 
causing gastric and skin problems (Bathing water directives, 2006). People have long enjoyed the 
benefits of bathing in salt water recreationally. The ponds should be conserved at any cost as these are 
very good source of water for fishery and domestic use (Bhuiyan and Gupta; 2007). Therefore, a new 
Bathing Water Directive (2006/7 /EC) was adopted, setting out standards that bathing sites must attain 
to comply with it. Contaminated recreational water creates serious health problems including a risk 
factor for gastrointestinal illness. Children are at highest risk for disease who lack immunity against 
local endemic pathogens, tend to play for longer periods of time in ponds and may swallow more 
water, either intentionally or accidentally, than adults, and tourists (WHO, 2003). 

Recently, the abundance of E. coli has been shown to be a better predictor of risk to humans 
than abundance of coliforms as it is the only biotype of the family Enterobacteriaceae that is almost 
always fecal in origin (Bonde, 1977). It is consistently present with all the pathogens. Humans are the 
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dominant source of fecal contamination in most of the ponds. Continued use of pond water could help 
explain the persistence of diarrheal disease since the majority of fecal pollution is derived from human 
waste. Pollution of ponds is caused when a change in the physical, chemical or biological condition in 
the environment harmfully affect quality of aquatic life. Sufficient baseline data was generated on 
water quality to define limnological conditions of the pond which are the main source of water supply 
for drinking, bathing, sewage dumping and for many other human activities (Parikh and Andmankodi, 
2011 ). 

Objectives of the Study 

Objectives of the study are : 

1 . To assess the water quality of the ponds to ensure if they are suitable for bathing or not. 

2. To determine environmental condition of the ponds and predict their pollution status. 

Materials and Methods 
Study Area : 

The study was done at Bolpur (Santiniketan) in seven different ponds situated at similar eco- 
climatic conditions of nearby areas viz., Lalbandh, Bandh, Hatipukur, Bhutpukur, Thakurpukur- 1 . 
Thakurpukur-2 and Bandher par. Santiniketan is in the Bhirbhum district of West Bengal. Local tribal 
people of Santiniketan as well as tourists utilize the ponds’ water for bathing purpose. 

Literature survey reveals that no pond water quality management studies was carried out in 
this region, hence the study was undertaken. The analysis of temperature, pH, conductivity, acidity, 
alkalinity, hardness, DO, BOD, COD & coliform test of the samples of the seven pond water were 
earned by standard methods of APHA (1992). 


Results and Discussion 

Water quality study is essential for setting base line conditions and standards. Against these 
standards results of further studies can be evaluated. Quality of aquatic ecosystem depends on the 
physicochemical qualities of water as also on the biological diversity of the system. The analysis of 
biological materials along with chemical factors of water forms a valid method of water quality 
assessment. 


The analysis of the pond water samples of seven ponds of Santiniketan was carried out and 
the mean results of this study are presented in Table 1. In this study minimum temperature was 
recorded on October and maximum on March (Fig 1). The average temperature varied within the 
range of 20.55 to 21.47°C. Temperature is basically important for its effect on chemical and biological 


reaction in the organisms living in water (Chapolikar et al., 2010). 




Fig. 1 : Monthly Temperature Values of the Seven Ponds of Santiniketan 

The desirable range for pond pH is 6.5 - 9.5 and acceptable range is 5.5 - 10.0 (WHO, 2003). 
All chemical and biological reactions are directly dependent upon the pH of water system. 
(Chapolikar et al., 2009). In this study pH varied from 6.9 to 8.5. Maximum pH was recorded at 
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Bandher par in March and minimum at Lalbandh in November (Fig 2) which was well within the 
permissible limit. 


Monthly variations of pH value during October 2011 - March 2012 
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Fig. 2. Monthly pH values of the seven ponds of Santiniketan 

Total alkalinity (TA) is a measure of the concentration of bases in the water that provide 
buffering capacity. In this study the alkalinity ranged from 47-118 mg/1 that reflects good productivity 
of water body. Maximum was recorded at Bandher par on March and minimum was at Lalbandh on 
December (Fig 3). The range of acidity was 46 to 108 mg/1. Maximum was recorded at Lalbandh on 
October and minimum at Bandher par on February (Fig 4). 

Like total alkalinity, total hardness is not change very much during shipment. Hardness of 
water mainly depends upon the amount of calcium or magnesium salt or both. In this findings, 
hardness value varied from 102 to 189 which were in permissible limit. Maximum hardness was 
recorded at Thakurpukur2 in March and minimum at Bandher par on October (Fig 5). The values are 
higher than the recommended value of 25 - 100 mg/1 (Wurts and Durbow, 1992). Thus, the result of 
this study in terms of hardness is supportive of Wurts and Durbow (1992). 

Electrical conductivity (EC) is a measure of how well a solution conducts electricity and is 
correlated with salt content. The conductivity of water depends upon the concentration of ions and its 
nutrient status. Conductivity should change little during shipment to the laboratory. Based on 
electrical conductivity values the water quality can be classified as poor, medium or good (Chapolikar 
et al., 2010). Here the maximum conductivity was observed at Bhutpukur in February and minimum 
at Hatipukur in October (Fig 6) indicating very low salt content of the pond water bodies. 


Monthly variations of alkalinity during Oct 2011- Mar 2012 
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Fig 3. Monthly alkalinity values of ponds of Santiniketan 
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Fig 4. Monthly acidity values of the seven ponds of Santiniketan 



Fig 5. Monthly hardness values of the seven ponds of Santiniketan 



Fig 6. Monthly conductivity values of ponds of Santiniketan 


Dissolved oxygen is very vital parameter in water quality assessment and reflects the physical 
and biological process prevailing in the water. This is a measure of amount of gaseous oxygen 
dissolved in an aqueous solution that plays a vital role in the biology of cultured organisms. The DO 
values indicate the degree of pollution in water bodies. DO values in the present finding varied from 
5.3 to 27.8; maximum and minimum was recorded at Thakurpukur2 in March and Thakurpukurl in 
October (Fig 7). The minimum DO should be 5 mg/1 for tropical fish. Dissolved oxygen 
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concentrations in unpolluted water normally range between 8 and 10 mg/L and concentrations below 
5 mg/L adversely affect aquatic life. 
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Fig 7. Monthly DO values of the seven ponds of Santiniketan 

Biochemical oxygen demand varied significantly among the ponds. The highest value was 
2.28 mg/1 at Thakurpukurl on March and least was 0.25 mg/1 at Thakurpukur2 on October (Fig 8). 
These are all below FEPA standard. However, permissible limit as reported by APHA (1992) is 4 
mg/1. Accumulation of low BOD results in organisms being stressed, suffocated and death (APHA, 
1992). This was not observed in the ponds under study. 
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Fig 8. Monthly BOD values of ponds of Santiniketan 

COD determines the oxygen required for chemical oxidation of organic matter. COD values 
may be attributed to the amount of dissolved oxidisable organic matter including the non- 
biodegradable matter present in it. Chemical dissolved oxygen varied from pond to pond. In our 
investigation COD varied in the range of 101 to 171, maximum COD was recorded at Hatipukur in 
March and minimum at Thakurpukur2 in October (Fig. 9). 
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Fig 9:- Monthly COD values of the seven ponds of Santiniketan 

The number of coliform bacteria here varied from 17 to >1600 (Table 1). Maximum coliform 
number was recorded at Thakurpukur2 and minimum at Thakurpukurl. But however, the abundance 
of E. cob has been shown to be a better predictor of risk to humans than abundance of coliforms. E. 
cob was showing minimal growth in aquatic systems and is consistently present when pathogens are 
present. 


Table 1. Six months mean values of water quality parameters of seven ponds of Santiniketan 


Parameters 

Lalbandh 

Bandh 

Hatipukur 

Bhutpukur 

Thakurpukur 1 

Thakurpukur 2 

Bandher par 

Temperature 

21.05 

21.17 

20.55 

20.77 

20.87 

19.6 

21.47 

Conductivity 

1.41 

1.58 

0.37 

1.90 

1.50 

1.62 

1.79 

pH 

6.9 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

7.5 

8.2 

8.5 

DO 

6.5 

8.9 

6.6 

10.6 

5.9 

23.8 

7.3 

BOD 

1.765 

1.465 

1.728 

0.633 

2.545 

0.43 

1.508 

COD 

151.33 

138.83 

162.5 

131.17 

131.50 

111.17 

138.17 

Alkalinity 

55.67 

71.67 

71.00 

76.83 

64.50 

93.5 

98.33 

Acidity 

102.17 

63.17 

65.33 

65.17 

57.50 

52.83 

52.00 

Total 

Hardness 

126.5 

129 

161.67 

180 

175 

178.83 

115.67 

Total 

Coliform 

33 

170 

220 

60 

17 

>1600 

170 


Source : Ponds of Bolpur Santiniketan, West Bengal. 


So, significant variations in values of different parameters were observed in the various ponds 
at Santiniketan. Generally, the parameters analysed fell within the desirable and acceptable limits. 
Although, there were values higher than the acceptable limit, the situation can be remedied by change 
of water in the ponds. However, significant pollution of the bathing ponds was not indicated from the 
result of the parameters analyzed. 

Conclusion 

On the basis of selected parameters study we concluded about these water bodies that the 
hardness of the pond waters of Santiniketan lies under the safe unit according to generally used 
specifications for bathing water. But opposite to this coliform number of Thakurpukur-2 pond water is 
out of safe range for bathing while other ponds are in safe limit. BOD, COD and values of other 
parameters are also safe in the ponds. The pH readings indicate that there are low mineral acidity, 
which is not harmful to fish also. But pH of some of the water bodies is nearly crossing the safe limit 
for bathing throughout the year so they may not suits for bathing purpose due to fear of some ill 
effects. Temperature conditions of these ponds favour the chemical reactions in pond waters. 
Alkalinity values show the good productivity of the ponds, conductivity values indicate that the pond 
water bodies have very low salt content. So, the study reveals that maximum parameters of the study 
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area do not exceed the permissible limit prescribed by PCB. The pond water satisfies the need of the 
local people in the vicinity of study area. 
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Abstract 

The purpose of the present study was to compare the selected physical fitness variables of 
school level football and handball players. Total sixty subjects were randomly selected 
(football players: N=30 and handball players: N=30) from various Schools of different 
districts of West Bengal were taken as a sample. Their age ranged between 14-16 years. 

Physical fitness tests were utilized to measure the selected physical fitness variables of 
players. For analysis of the data Mean & SD were calculated and to examine the significance 
difference between the group mean of different physical fitness variables, independent 
samples ‘t’ test was applied, and level of confidence was set at 0.01 level. Study concluded 
that significant difference (p<0.01) found between the means of selected physical fitness 
variables such as speed, Coordinative ability and Endurance (except flexibility) between 
school level football and volleyball players. 

Key Words : Physical fitness, Speed, Coordinative ability. Endurance and Flexibility 

Introduction 

Physical fitness is one of the most important aspects in the field of physical education. Fitness 
is not a state for young it is a reality for all ages. Accordingly to the current thinking in the physical 
education profession, physical fitness is either health related or performance related fitness. Highly 
skill athletes process this ability in a state. The sports in which they participate may also require one 
or more of the health related Components because there is not mutual exclusivity between the 2 types 
of fitness. The primary objective for non-competitor for H.R.F but the activities they use to achieve 
this goal may also require some or all of the performance related Components. In fact some people 
prepare the challenge the developing skill & fitness consequently. These people are usually athletic & 
enjoy athletic competition. It is important for people to understand that the attained for the H.R.F does 
not depend upon athletic ability. 

Performance related fitness is part of Physical fitness. Physical fitness is the determine factor 
of performance related fitness. Performance related fitness depends upon the status of physical fitness 
of the particular type of games & sports. Physical fitness refers to the organic capacity of the 
individual to perform the normal task of daily living without undue tiredness or fatigue having reserve 
of strength and energy available to meet satisfactorily any emergency demands suddenly placed upon 
him. Physical fitness is a state of well-being that comprises skill related and health-related 
components. 

Fitness is a state of well-being that comprises skill related and health-related components. 
Skill related physical fitness refers to an individual’s athletic ability in sports such as tennis and 
encompasses skill-related attributes like dynamic balance, power, speed and agility; the health-related 
aspect is a measure of cardiovascular endurance, muscle strength, endurance, and flexibility, and body 
composition (Hopkins & Walker, 1988). 

A skill related component of physical fitness that relates to the ability to perform a movement 
or cover a distance in a short period of time. In football & volleyball sudden movement is needed. A 
skill related component of physical fitness that relates to the ability to use the sense together with 
body parts in performing motor tasks smoothly & accurately. Coordination ability is needed for all 
kind of games & sports, football & volleyball also not except from that list. 

Cardiovascular endurance refers to the ability of your heart and lungs to work together to fuel your 
body with oxygen. The Cooper Run is most often used to test cardiovascular endurance. Aerobic 
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conditioning, like jogging, swimming and cycling, can help improve cardiovascular endurance. 
Muscle endurance refers to the ability of a muscle to perform a continuous effort without fatiguing. 
Cycling, step machines and sit up tests are often used to measure muscular endurance. 

Flexibility refers to the ability of each joint to express its full range of motion. Flexibility can 
be tested by stretching individual muscles or by performing exercises such as the lunge or the sit and 
reach. The purpose of this study was to compare the selected physical fitness of school football and 
volleyball players. 

Methodology 

Physical fitness was measured with the help of the following tests - A 50 meter Run test 
(Johnson and Nelson 1979) was used to estimate Speed. The time was recorded correct unto tenth of 
seconds Shuttle Run (6x10m) test (Jension and Hirst 1980) was used to monitor the Coordinative 
ability of the athletes. The total time in seconds was recorded. 600 yards Run or Walk test (AAPHER 
1965) was used to measure Endurance. The time taken to run 600 yards recorded in minutes. 
Flexibility was assessed using the sit-and-reach test (Johnson and Nelson 1979). The best reach of the 
subject was taken .The distance measured in centimetres. Values are presented as mean values and 
SD. Independent samples t tests were used to test if population means estimated by two independent 
samples differed significantly. Data was analyzed using SPSS Version 16.0 (Statistical Package for 
the Social Sciences, version 16.0, SPSS Inc, Chicago, IL, USA). 

Results 

Table 1 : Comparison of selected physical fitness variables of school level football and volleyball 


players. 


Variables 

Football Players (N = 30) 

Volleyball Players (N = 30) 

t-value 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Speed 

8.74 

0.79 

7.98 

0.54 

4.35* 

Coordinative ability 

15.76 

0.75 

14.72 

0.92 

4.80* 

Endurance 

2.41 

0.24 

2.27 

0.13 

2.67* 

Flexibility 

11.98 

2.81 

12.65 

2.57 

0.96 


indicates p< 0.01 


The results of selected physical fitness variables of school level football and volleyball 
players are presented in table-1. Analysis of data revealed significant group differences were found 
for speed (4.35*), coordinative ability (4.80*) and Endurance (2.67*). Analysis of data revealed no 
significant group difference was found for flexibility (0.96). Thus it may be concluded that the 
selected physical fitness variables of school level football and volleyball players were found to be 
statistically significant except Flexibility. The graphical representation of mean Values of speed, 
Coordinative ability, Endurance and Flexibility of school level football and volleyball player has been 
exhibited in figure 1&2. 



Fig. 1. Comparison of Speed and Coordinative ability variables of school level football and 
volleyball players 
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Fig 2. Comparison of Endurance and Flexibility variables of school level football and volleyball 
players 

Discussion 

Physical fitness variables are very important in both athletes and form a condition for higher 
performance. Mai (1982) stated that the components of physical fitness like speed, endurance, 
flexibility and the various coordinative abilities are essential for a high technique and tactical 
efficiency. Depending upon the demand of the game, each factor of physical fitness should be 
optimally developed. In the present study there was significant difference observed between the 
school level football and volleyball players in all the selected physical fitness variables except 
flexibility. Different training program of both games players made these differences. The analysis of 
results indicates a higher level of all physical fitness variables in the group of the examined football 
players compared to volleyball players. The present study showed that the group differences were 
found for speed (4.35*), coordinative ability (4.80*) and Endurance (2.67*). These results are in 
conformity with the study carried out by Das, et al. (2007) to compare the physical fitness 
components of junior footballers and sprinters of Kolkata, of the age group 14 to 16 years. Results 
revealed that there exist significant difference in flexed arm hang (arm & shoulder strength), bent 
knee sit-ups (muscular strength & endurance), shuttle run (co coordinative ability), 600 yard run/walk 
(endurance) of junior footballers and sprinters. Pate, R.R. (1990) also reported that physical activity 
and physical fitness are significantly, although moderately, associated in young children. The data 
presented in the present study carry immense practical application and should be useful in future 
investigations on player’s selection. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the present study suggests that selected physical fitness variables i.e., speed, 
coordinative ability and Endurance (except flexibility) of school level football and volleyball players 
found to be statistically significant. Different training program of both games players made these 
differences. 
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Abstract 

In the present contexteducation is perhaps one of the most important means for individuals to 
improve their personal endowment, build up their capacity levels, and enlarge their available 
set of opportunities and choices for a sustained improvement of quality of life. 
Universalization of Elementary Education (UEE) is the constitutional commitment in India. 

Efforts have been made in the past to achieve the goal but despite of spectacular quantitative 
expansion of educational facilities, the goal is still far from the distant dream. The focus of the 
programmes like District Primary Education Programme(DPEP) and recently launched 
SarvaShikshaAbhiyan (SSA) is on decentralized planning process with emphasis on 
disaggregated target setting and participatory planning approach. To develop elementary 
education plans, a variety of activities need to be initiated at different levels among which 
diagnosis of present status of educational development in the district is the most important 
one. The diagnosis exercise helps the district planning team in identifying educationally 
backward areas, focus groups and major problems in the districts. The purpose of this paper is 
to briefly describe some of the new innovations and strategies that are being applied in India 
today to achieve the UEE for sustainable development by the turn of this century. 

Key Words : UEE, Quality of Education, Education for Sustainable Development. 

“For fifty years we have been a developing nation. It is time we see ourselves as a developed nation.” 

-A.P.J Abdul Kalam 

Introduction 

Education has the power to transform lives. It broadens people’s freedom of choice & action, 
empowering them to participate in the social & political lives of their societies & equips them with the 
skills they need to develop their livelihoods. In this process education enhances human capital, 
productivity & empowers for facilitating the process of acquisition, assimilation & communication of 
information & knowledge. Quality of education is the basic requirement for success of democracy & 
progress of country. UEE is a provision to provide free educational opportunities to all children of the 
society irrespective of caste, creed &sex. Since independence many steps have been taken & different 
commissions & committees have given suggestions to achieve UEE. But it is still far from the hope & 
the national target. The Indian constitution resolves to provide quality education to all & in an effort 
to fulfill the educational needs of the country specifically for the diverse societies & cultures of the 
country. Our country has built up during the last 50 years, a very large system of education & 
hascreated avastbody of men & women equipped with a high order of scientific &technological 
capabilities, robust humanist & philosophical thought & creativity. It would be worthwhile to observe 
the trends in the different sectors of education from post-independence period to the present scenario. 
The constitution of India casts an obligation on the state to provide free &compulsory education to all 
children up to the age of 14. 

Universalization of Elementary Education (UEE) 

Elementary Education system in India is the second largest in the World with 1,285,576 
governments recognized elementary level schools located in 633 districts, enrolling 187,727,513 
children during 2008-09. But in spite of large network of educational institutions, India has already 
missed the gender parity target & target of covering all children aged 6-14 years in schools by 2010. 
Universalization of Elementary Education (UEE) has one of the most important goals of educational 
development in India since independence. The goal of free &compulsory education for all children up 
to age of 14 years as stipulated in Article 45 of the constitution has been stated as, “The State shall 
endeavour to provide within a period of ten years from the commencement of this constitution, for 
free and compulsory education for all children until they complete the age of fourteen years” 
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(Constitution of India, Directive Principles of State Policy, Article 45). Therefore, UEE means 
universalization of access, universalization of enrolment, universalization of participation, 
universalization of retention, & universalization of achievements. 



Fig 1. Major Elements of UEE 

UEE : Need of the Hour 

The Education for All (EFA) Summit the nine high-population countries held in New Delhi in 
December 1993, which an off shoot of the World Conference on Education for All was held in 
Jomtien, Thailand, in March 1990, culminated in a policy declaration & framework of strategies for 
its implementation. The policy declaration called for providing basic education facilities for every 
child &consolidating efforts towards the sustainable development of education for youth & adults. It 
can be said that the Indian National Policy of Education (NPE) 1986 & its POA 1992, while resolving 
to ensure free & compulsory education of satisfactory quality to all children up to 14 years of age by 
the year 2000, adumbrated the policy statement made at the EFA Summit. UEE has been one of the 
most important goals of educational development in India since independence. One of the greatest 
weaknesses for poor progress in achieving UEE is the lack of community involvement in school 
programmes. The NPE 1986 gave stress on the community involvement in the sustainable educational 
management. Community involvement would establish close linkage between school & community & 
help in improving quality in education, reduction of absenteeism & irregularity. It will have the 
responsibility of preparing Sustainable Development (SD) plans &implementing educational 
programmes besides dealing with subjects closely related to the quality of education.The priority 
concerns for the country remain particularly with improving the quality of education& making 
education effective, enjoyable & relevant to all the children. In India, a large universe of working 
children exists such as the street children, neglected & destitute children, children of sex workers 
&children practicing as sex workers. Many of these have been targeted through non-formal initiatives 
but never mainstreamed. Also, along with access & retention, the quality of education provided to 
them is questionable. 

Status of Elementary Education 

At the time of independence, only fourteen percent of the population was literate &only one 
child out of three had been enrolled in primary school. The need for universal education for all 
children in the age group of 6-14 years recognized as a crucial input for nation building, was given 
due consideration in successive Five Year Plans & has resulted in a manifold increase of spatial 
spread, infrastructure facilities, increased coverage of various social groups; but the goal of providing 
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basic education to all continues to be elusive. The elementary education system of India has expanded 
into one of the largest in the world. The number of primary schools increased from 2.15 lakhs in 
1950-51 to 7.481akhs in2011; the corresponding increase in upper primary schools was from 0.14 
lakhs to4.47 lakhs. Universal provision of education has been substantially achieved at the primary 
stage (class I-V). An estimated 95% of the rural population living in 8.26,000 habitations has a 
primary school within a walking distance of 1 Km & about 85% of the rural population has an upper 
primary school within a walking distance of 3 Kms. More than 150 million children are currently 
enrolled covering around 90% of the children in the age group of 6-14 years. Recent surveys on 
literacy rates indicate a phenomenal progress in the nineties &indicate a significant rise in the literacy 
level (Table-1). 


Table 1 


Year 

Literacy Rate (%) 

Number of Schools 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Primary 

Upper Primary 

2011 

74.04 

82.14 

65.46 

748547 

447600 

2001 

64.88 

75.26 

53.67 

664041 

219626 

1991 

52.21 

64.13 

39.29 

566744 

155926 

1981 

43.56 

56.37 

29.75 

503763 

122377 

1971 

34.45 

45.96 

21.98 

417473 

93665 

1961 

28.30 

40.40 

15.75 

351530 

55915 

1951 

18.33 

27.16 

8.86 

215036 

14576 


Source : Census of India Report 201 1, & Educational Statistics At a Glance-2013, MHRD 


UEE - Indian Context 

Four and a half decades ago, people in India had taken a pledge through our constitution that 
within a period of ten years from 1950, free & compulsory elementary education would be provided 
to all children up to 14 years of age. Since 1950, determined efforts were made towards the 
achievement of this goal. Over the years, there have been very impressive increases in the number & 
spread of institutions as well as enrolment. Today, India has about 574,000 primary schools (class I- 
V) & 156,000 upper primary schools (classes VI- VIII), the number of teachers in them being 1.705 
million & 1.082 million respectively. The enrolment at the primary & upper primary stages is 109 
million & 40 million respectively. The Indian elementary education system is thus one of the biggest 
such systems in the world, providing accessibility within 1 km to over 825,000 habitations covering 
94% of the country’s population. During the past one decade the enrolment rate has grown close to 
100% at the primary stage.However, UEE in its totality is still an elusive goal & much ground is yet 
to be covered. Drop-out rates continue to be high (24.93% in classes I-V & 53% in classes VI- VIII), 
retention of children in schools is poor, achievement levels are low, & wastage is considerable. 
Despite increased participation of girls, disparity still exists, more particularly among scheduled 
castes (SCs) & scheduled tribes (STs). In the NPE 1986, with revised modifications in 1992, it 
resolved to achieve the goal of UEE by the turn of the century, emphasizingthree aspects: universal 
access & enrolment, universal retention up to 14 years of age& a substantial improvement in the 
quality of education. The resolve is spelt out unequivocally & emphatically in the Programme of 
Action (POA) 1992, which gave unqualified priority to UEE. 

UEE for Sustainable Development 

As we all knowthat human development programmes, including Education for Sustainable 
Development (ESD) must consider three things for sustainability - Economy, Environment, &Society. 
ESD is based on few ideas& principles i.e, gender equity, poverty alleviation, social tolerance, 
environmental preservation &restoration, peaceable societies. Sustainable Development (SD) is 
popularly described as“a development that meets the needs of the presentwithout compromising the 
ability of the future generations to meet their own needs” (Brundtland, 1987: 19). Therefore, 
achieving SD will require educational balancing among these three for consideration in the pursuit of 
development & an improved quality of life. Education has always been considered as the only key 
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component of human development & greatest liberating force. It is considered as the fundamental to 
all round development of the individual both at material & spiritual level. 



Fig. 2. Major Aspects of ESD 

If universalization of education is a fundamental human right, then quality of education must 
support all the human rights. Each & every developing individual, family members, citizens & 
educate peoples try to creates an ideal sustainable world- a world of peace, equality & education. It 
becomes transformed the current societies into more knowledgeable, skillful& sustainable 
one.Universalization of Quality in Elementary Education (UQEE) is very important in both our 
personal & professional life, in a number of significant ways. It has an impotency with respect to 
one’s successful career, which in turn, the quality of life of the nation’s people. But it is not possible 
for any students to cope with good higher studies without the right background in all the way through 
primary schooling. The emphasis on elementary education can give us a valuable hand-start but 
nothing more. Unfortunately in our country, where 90% of our primary schools are run by 
government, most of them are situated in rural areas & they lack the average criteria for quality 
education. For successful completion of ESD programmes in elementary school level, both formal 
educational sectors & NGOs will have to work together in a cooperative manner. Besides creating 
public awareness, training & human security, the appropriate strategy for UEE to introduce value 
education, vocationalization of education in school level for SD. 

Hurdles to Achieve the Goal 

Education is the key for social & economic development of any society. It encompasses every 
sphere of human life. Level of literacy has a profound bearing on the level of human development. 
There are major issues, which are directly or indirectly concerned with the education in India. First, 
the dropout rate in primary & upper primary schools is become a major issue of concern. Second issue 
is infrastructure of school buildings, which are in bad conditions. Also the old or unsafe school 
buildings of our state are inadequate to meet the needs of school children. Many of them one-room (or 
even open-air) operations with poorly paid teachers. Funds become major hurdle for every 
developmental programme in India. In some cases, it is surplus & government cannot utilize the fund 
within the required timeframe. On the other side, it is deficit. Even most of the time, we extend our 
hand in front of the Central Government, financial institutions for funds. Though, the fiscal deficit is 
surely a problem, but that could not be excused during a downturn if it is used for opening up the way 
to developed nation. The Government of India fully endorses the approach on UEE & the scheme 
‘SSA’ should be given the highest priority. But when peoples are heading towards success of the 
programme, they do not have fund to provide the study materials to the students. With the assistance 
from Central Government, the State Government has been providing the study materials every year. 
Now days, it is become a routine issue for the government to sanction inadequate fund & demand 
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more money at the neck of the moment when the books should reach at the end user. This is not only 
creating an obstacle in the time bound programme but also spoil the valuable time of the students for 
struggling with the course without courseware. This major issue is occurred in every year at the 
beginning of the school academic session. Government has been compromising the issue without 
thinking the future of the small kids of our country. 

Major Strategies and Initiatives 

Today UEE has now been a widely recognized by most of the people. In a country like India, 
policies & pledges are easy to make but implementation can be difficult & goals hard to achieve. 
Current population of India 1.22 billion is the second most populous country in the world, while 
China is on the top with over 1 .35 billion people. Our experience with UEE encompasses the entire 
third world experience. Therefore, on one hand, we have states like Kerala, which have achieved 
universal literacy as well as UEE in terms of school participation as well as on the other hand; we 
have states like Bihar & Madhya Pradesh, with indicators as bad as those of the sub-Saharan 
countries. New innovations & alternative strategies for UEE are as follows : 

1 . Strengthening the non-formal education (NEE) system. 

2. IntroducetheMinimum Levels of Learning (MLLs) at primary &upper primary stages. 

3. Disaggregated target setting &decentralized micro planning. 

4. Improvement of school facilities by revamping the scheme of Operation Blackboard. 

5. Establishing linkages between the programmes of ECCE, Literacy &UEE. 

6. Addressing the better access for girls, disadvantaged groups & out-of-school children. 

7. Restructuring of teacher training with update strategies &programmes. 

8. Launching the National Elementary Education Mission (NEEM). 

9. Availing of external financial support for Basic Education. 

Government Steps 

In early 2000s, the efforts towards making Elementary Education a ‘Fundamental Right’ was 
also to make state responsible for providing the education services & increased financing of the 
sector.Govemmentof India has always made concerted efforts to provide education to all. Some major 
initiatives were taken to offer quality of education for a brighter future not only for the state, at last for 
the nation. Both the central &state governments have been expanding the provision of formal & non- 
formal education to realize the goal of UEE. The directive principles of state policy envisage UEE as 
one of the major goals to be achieved & mandated in a timeframe. It ensures transparency & 
accountability of the school system to the community. Major change for education sector were 
initiated in 1997 when education was shifted from state jurisdiction to concurrent jurisdiction, paving 
the way for central government’s responsibility & role towards Elementary education. From 1994 
several Centrally Sponsored Schemes (CSSs) with financial allocations from central government & 
financial support from United Nations Agencies, the World Bank & other agencies provided support 
for selected education backward districts across the country under District Primary Education 
Programmes(DPEP). Other CSSs in operation were Operation Blackboard, Mid-day meal scheme/ 
National Programme for Nutritional Support (NPNS) to Primary Education, Teachers Education, 
Kasturba Gandhi BalikaVidhalaya (KGBV), &SarvaShikshaAbhiyan (SSA). Government of India's 
flagship ‘SSA’ programme calls for community participation through effective decentralization - 
involvement of Village Education Committee (VEC), Members of Panchayat Raj 
Institutions&Women’s' group. The internal pressure in the form of the States’ Education Ministers’ in 
1998 recommended a UEE program in mission mode. The international pressure was also evident in 
the form of MDGs to which India was committed to achieve. As per the guidelines adopted at the 
national level, the state aims at providing access to primary schools within one Km.&upper primary 
schools within three Km. from habitations.Not only that, in order to achieve the goal of UEE& to 
improve the quality, steps have been initiated to engage more Para Teachersunder state Plan. 

National Elementary Education Mission (NEEM) 

In India with the objective of mobilizing all the resources- human, financial & institutional - 
necessary for achieving the goal of UEE by the year 2000, a National Elementary Education Mission 
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(NEEM) was set up in August 1995 with the DPEP as its core. This Mission will monitor & 
implement all the meticulously formulated strategies based on micro planning& will ensure that free 
& compulsory education of satisfactory quality is provided to all children up to 14 years of age by the 
turn of the century. The programme would strengthen the capacity of national, state & district 
institutions &organizations for the planning, management (devaluation of primary education. NEEM 
has recently been set up to oversee, among other things, the implementation of this programme 
throughout the country. 

Critique on UEE 

On the basisof present educational scenario, for the year 2025 people have significant 
requirements & goals set for themselves, which will enable our nation to possess self-equipped 
citizens holding a key to the progress & development in all spheres. This implies that all the 
provisions stated in the NPE must be realized by 2025. It is important to understand the quantitative 
requirements of the sector concerning issues of enrolment, school infrastructure, & teacher 
availability etc. Thereafter, it will be logical to analyze the scenario that will exist in the year 2025, 
with respect to the attainment of the requirements.The total population of India in the age group of 6- 
14 years wasl70 million in 1991 & the corresponding enrolment at the elementary level was 136.50 
million. In 2025 the population figures for the same age group have been projected as 199 million. 
Some other issues like educational infrastructure &appoint good teachers with good salary are also 
taken into consideration. When government is appointing good teachers for this programme, it should 
think about the other side of the coin. Various state governments appointed ShikshaSahayaks under 
several schemes including DPEP & SSA for universalization of education. But due to deficit budget 
the ShikshaSahayaks are compromising with the situation & ready to work in less salary. In spite of 
that the state government is unable to provide their share at least in time to the ShikshaSahayaks. In 
this critical situation it is difficult to expect quality of education from a teacher who is struggling to 
survive in this expensive society. Though central government is supporting 75% of the estimated 
expenditure, this additional hike will be added to the aided account. The major barrier is deficiency of 
fund. 

Conclusion 

Whenever people are discussing about any developing &developed nation, suddenly 
mainfocus comes to the Education. It makes man a right thinker. The recognition of this fact has 
created awareness on the need to focus upon literacy &Elementary Educationprogrammes, not simply 
as a matter of social justice but more too social well-being, &social stability for sustainable future 
generation.Based on the evidences on different components of EFA one gets the impression that the 
country progressed tremendously but still it has certain areas of concern, which are primarily 
responsible for fulfillment of the goals of universal literacy & enrolment. Across the country, 
educational facilities are now available to a large segment of population & areas, but compared to 
primary, upper primary facilities are not yet available to all areas &population. Over a period of time, 
ratio of primary to upper primary schools improved significantly but the same is not as envisaged in 
the policy directives. The country also failed to adequately create, utilize & make available alternative 
facilities in all habitations & areas.At least the State Government should give up elementary 
education. But moving beyond educational programmes requires much political will & public 
pressure. Unfortunately, elementary education continues to receive low priority from those in power. 
We must have committed to ensuring that all children, irrespective of gender &social category, have 
access to education that enables them to acquire the skills, knowledge, values &attitudes necessary to 
become responsible & active citizens of India. Therefore we hope that the country should compound 
its efforts toensure the targets of EFA by 2015. 
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Abstract 

Anxiety is a set of phenomenological, physiological and behavioural responses aroused as an 
apprehension the possible negative consequences of impending danger on a situation. There 
are much empirical evidences that show the relationship among physical activity, 
psychological wellbeing and anxiety reduction. Yogic practices as a whole have wide range of 
positive impact upon the concerned psychological or rather phenomenological attribute of 
human being. Several research studies drawn inferences related to psychological soothing 
effects of yoga that the main goal of the present study was to ascertain the impact of this 
training in reduction of state and trait anxiety. This was a simple experimental study based on 
pre-test post-test design. Samples of 31 University students within the age group 23 to 30 
participating in a 6 weeks yoga training camp were selected randomly as the subjects of the 
study. The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) designed by Spielberger (1983) was 
administered on the sample in two different phases - at the beginning and at the end of the 
session. From the Paired Samples “t” - test it was observed that there was statistically 
significant decrease in the mean of the State Anxiety Scores of STAI from the 1st phase (M = 

42.90) to the 2nd phase of testing (M =39.03) the means of the trait Anxiety Scores of STAI 
changed from the 1st phase (M =44.19) to the 2nd phase of testing (M =40.45) which was 
statistically significant. Thus from the study it is very clear that yoga has a positive impact on 
reduction of state anxiety of an individual. 

Key Words : Yogic Practices, Anxiety, State and Trait Anxiety. 

Introduction 

As a man becoming more civilised, he creates more hazards and this hazard creates psycho- 
somatic disorders in many persons. In this world of mental and bodily hazards the persons related to 
health fitness and well-being are eagerly engaged in the way-out. 

Several research works are being conducted throughout the world to explore means and 
methods to get rid of numerous psychological imbalances resulting from complicated situations. 
Several studies conducted to draw relationship between fitness activities and reduction of 
psychological complexities proved to be beneficial. Apart from fitness activities like taking part in 
exercise programs or playing games the yogic practices are also supporting for this purpose. More 
clearly speaking yogic practices have a wide range of positive effects on physiological and 
psychological well-being of an individual. Nervousness is often used synonymously with anxiety. The 
author being a trained student of Physical Education having specialisation in the Theory and Practices 
of Yoga strived to conduct this study to locate the therapeutic effects of yogic practices in reduction of 
state and trait anxiety. 

At one time or another, almost everyone has been nervous. ‘Tension’ is another term used to 
describe the chronic, usually low-level anxiety to which we all seem to be susceptible. Fear, a still 
higher level of anxiety, can have a serious effect on performance. Fear described as “Intense anxiety 
experience in response to a specific threat”. Panic is the most serious level of anxiety. It is a condition 
which “the anxiety has become so great that the person loses complete control of himself and the 
situations” (Walker, 1975). Anxiety appears to be a general fear or foreboding, a personally trait 
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marked by a lower threshold to stressful events. Stress is an initial reaction, an intervening variable 
between situation and performance (Cratty, 1973). 

There are forms of anxiety- state anxiety and trait anxiety. 

State Anxiety : State anxiety is a transitory emotional state or condition of the human organism that 
is characterized by subjective, consciously perceived feeling of tension and apprehension and 
heightened automatic nervous system activity. 

Trait Anxiety : Trait anxiety is defined as the relatively stable individual differences in anxiety 
proneness, i.e. tendency to situations perceived as threatening with elevations in a state intensity. It is 
a relatively stable personality trait. (Spielberger et al., 1970) 

Yoga : Yoga is defined as a “method or a system for the complete development of the personality in a 
human being. 

Purpose of the Study 

The chief purpose of the author was to assess the effects of 6 weeks yogic practices on state 
and bait anxiety of University students. 

Methodology 

The present study was carried out through the method of quasi-experimental research with 
multiple-variable one-group pre-test-post-test design. In this chapter the selection of subjects, 
research design, selection of variables, criterion measures, orientation of the subjects, administration 
of tests, construction of training programmes and statistical techniques adopted for the analysis of data 
have been described. 

Selection of Subjects 

3 1 University students (both males and females) within the age group 23 to 30 participating in 
a 6 weeks yoga training camp were selected randomly as the subjects of the study. 

Research Tool 

The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) [10]: This inventory was designed by Spielberger, 
(1983) not only for the assessment of the anxiety loading of the individual but also for the distinction 
of two aspects of anxiety viz. state anxiety and trait anxiety. State Anxiety is conceptualised as a 
transitory level of anxiety, which is often situationally determined and fluctuates with time and 
circumstances, whereas, Trait Anxiety is regarded as a latent predisposition, which is relatively stable 
and can be triggered by appropriate stimuli. This is considered as basic anxiety level. Bengali version 
of STAI is self-evaluation questionnaire (Chattopadhyay, Mallick and Spielberger, 1986), scoring 
keys, standardised norms, paper and pencil and calculator. Both of the two parts of the inventory 
contains 20 items each. Impact of 6 weeks yoga of state and trait anxiety participants to rate their 
agreement with a statement on 4-point “Likert type scale”. 3.3 Procedure: “STAI” was administered 
on the subjects in two different phases during an academic session and the responses were scored as 
per scoring procedure, prescribed in the manual. The tool was administered in two phases - a) In the 
initial phase, the test was administered at the beginning of yoga camp (in the 1st week of September, 
2013); and b) In the final phase the same test was administered in the last day of camp (i.e. 15 August 
2013). 3.4 Statistical Analysis: Paired Samples “t” - test was done with the help of SPSS 13.0 
software. 


Results and Discusion 

Table 1(a). Paired Samples Statistics of Scores in Anxiety Types of Different Phases of Study 


Pair 

Anxiety 

Mean 

N 

S.D. 

Pairi 

State i 

42.90 

31 

6.236 

State 2 

39.03 

31 

4.608 

Pair 2 

Trait , 

44.19 

31 

4.895 
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Trait 2 

40.45 

31 

5.620 


From the Table 1 it is observed that the means of the State Anxiety scores in the pre test was 
42.90 and in the post test was 39.03. Again, the means of the Trait Anxiety scores in the pre test was 
44.19 and in the post test were 40.45. 


46 



State 1 State 2 Trait 1 Trait 2 


Fig. 1. Bar diagram for state and trait anxiety during the different phases. 

The bar diagram presented above represents the difference in state and trait anxiety during the 
phases of the study. It is very clear from the diagram that both the state and the trait anxieties reduced 
significantly during the post test of the study. 


Table 1(b). Paired Samples Correlation between anxiety types at the different phases 


Pair 

Anxiety 

N 

Correlation 

Sig. 

Pairi 

State i & State 2 

31 

0.496 

0.016 

Pair 2 

Trait i & Trait 2 

31 

0.410 

0.022 


From Table 1(b) it appears that the coefficients of correlations between the scores in State 
Anxiety the initial and final phase of testing (State! and State 2 ) was 0.496. It is also observed that the 
coefficients of correlations between the scores in Trait Anxiety the initial and final phase of testing 
(Traiti and Trait 2 ) was 0.410. All correlations were highly significant. 


Table 1(c). Paired Sample‘t’ Test different types of anxiety at the different phases of study 


Pair 

Anxiety 

Paired Differences 

t 

Df 

Sig. (2-tailed) 

Mean 

£ 

Pairi 

State i - State 2 

3.871 

6.566 

3.282 

30 

0.003 

Pair 2 

Trait t - Trait 2 

3.742 

5.744 

3.627 

30 

0.001 


From table 1(c) it is clear that State Anxiety decreased significantly from initial phase of 
testing (StateO to the final phase of testing (State 2 ). In case of Trait Anxiety there was also significant 
from initial phase of testing (Trait!) to the final phase of testing (Trait 2 ). 

Some of the Related Research Findings 

Asana gives physical health, meditation gives strength to soul but pranayama gives mental 
health. It keeps the brain under conscious control. It enhances well being, mood, attention, mental 
focus, stress tolerance and thus, can alleviate anxiety, depression, everyday stress etc. (Murugesan R, 
Govindarajulu N, Bera TK, 2000). Pranayama is a unique method for balancing the autonomic 
nervous system. It can decrease metabolic rate, heart beat and breathing rate. It can increase the 
temperature of the skin and the body. It may also affect the endocrine system. (Lloyd-Jones DM, 
Evans JC, Larson MG, O’Donnell CJ, Rocella ej, Levy D. 2000) Yogi Savatmarama says that by the 
proper and carefully practice of prayanama one attains optimum health, a peaceful steady mind and a 
firm and lustrous body free from disease. (Muktinbodhananda, 2003) Saraswati, S.D. (1996) studied 
on the impact of Nadi sodhan and on alpha EEG and GSR of college going students. The result shows 
a significant change as Nadi sodhan and Bahyavriti prayanama positively increases the alpha EEG 
and GSR of the subjects. 
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According to Swami Satyanand Saraswati (1983), medicated tests show that persons suffering 
from anxiety, neuroses or tension have a high level of lactate compared to when they are calm and 
tranquil (Meditation from the Tantra). During prayanama intake of oxygen increase as a result the 
lactate more quickly and effectively removed and broken down. As a result anxiety decreases. 

Swami Muktibodhananda in his book HYP (1993) says that trataka benefits not only the eyes, but a 
whole range of physiological and mental function. It is therapeutic in depression, insomnia, allergy, 
anxiety, postural problem, poor concentration and memory. Now a day’s anxiety has become a major 
killer in youth. This leads to poor concentration in them. Pt. Shri Ram Sharma Acharya (1998) said 
that “Devotional practice of meditation with purity of thoughts results in the secretion of various 
neurotransmitters like Dopamine, Acetylcholine GABA, Serotonin, Endorphins and encephalin in 
regulated manner which in turn increases the internal happiness, concentration, memory, emotional 
maturity and over all body energy of practioners. 

Thus the findings of the present study are in close proximity with the findings of other researchers of 
the very field, henceforth it can safely be concluded that yogic practices have undoubted positive 
impact on reduction of varied anxiety level. 

Conclusion 

We know that yoga training is associated with a range of health benefits and awareness of 
psyche. Improving physical well being may also lead to improved psychological well being. It is 
generally accepted that physical activity may have positive effects on mood and anxiety. Its absence 
can have harmful effects on health and well being. Considering the above positive impact of yogic 
intervention the scholar being a professional in the field of Physical Education and having a stubborn 
passion for yoga designed the study to locate the effects of yogic practices on varied anxiety le vels of 
university adults (both males and females) participating in a 6 weeks yoga training camp. This was a 
simple experimental study based on pre-test post-test design. Samples of 31 University students 
within the age group 23 to 30 participating in a 6 week yoga training camp were selected randomly as 
the subjects of the study. The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) designed by Spielberger (1983) 
was administered on the sample in two different phases - at the beginning and at the end of the 
session. From the Paired Samples “t” - test it was observed that there was statistically significant 
decrease in the mean of the State Anxiety Scores of STAI from the 1st phase (M = 42.90) to the 2nd 
phase of testing (M =39.03) the means of the trait Anxiety Scores of STAI remained statistically 
unchanged from the 1st phase (M =44.19) to the 2nd phase of testing (M =40.45). Thus from the study 
it is very clear that yoga has a positive impact on reduction of state anxiety of an individual. 
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Abstract 

Educational institutions are being renovated and spruced up to create a congenial ambiance 
and enrich the teaching- learning process by harnessing advanced technology. The crux of this 
change is to cater to the needs of students of twenty first century. The proliferation of 
incorporating technology in the educational arena makes teaching- learning ‘Anyone, 
anywhere and anytime’. But yet the enrolment of students in face-to-face educational courses 
is ever accelerating. This scenario explicitly evinces the interest of the people in sending their 
wards to pursue the regular mode of learning. ‘The role of the teachers in the classroom 
teaching' is one of the concepts which cannot possibly be swapped with any emerging 
technology in the educational context. Teachers have an indispensible part in each student’s 
educational life. The journey of a teacher and a taught begins from early childhood and 
persistently continue till adulthood. Imprints of early life, indeed cast the impact on the rest of 
one’s life. The modern society, with both the parents employed, left the family which is 
already nuclear, to spend little time together. This situation makes the teachers' role manifold 
and exceedinglyvital in contributing to the welfare of the children and in developing their 
social accountabilities. This paper deals about the preparation of the teachers for the next 
generation students and qualities need to be possessed in order to become efficient and 
proficient. 

Introduction 

The tremendous change in the information technology demands the learners to race on par 
with their peer in universal educational arena. In the days of yore, teachers were the only prominent 
knowledge source, but today they are one of the knowledge sources. This emphasizes that 
disseminating information is no more the only prime task of the teachers. They need to shoulder other 
responsibilities to form the minds of students rather to fill them. Though technology encapsulates all 
the advantages of bringing the information to the lap and palm of the students, itspart is limited when 
it comes to the context of human relationship, moral and social development. The onus of providing 
education which is pertinent to the world of today is solely on teachers. When the entire world is 
under the perennial flux of culture, life style and technology, a teacher is anticipated to be ready to 
come out of the ensconce space and enhance their roles in order to cater to the needs of the students. 
A total number of 250 researchers across globe from 60 institutions categorized 21 st century skills 
internationally into 4 broad categories 

• Ways of thinking - creativity, critical thinking, problem-solving, decision making and learning. 

• Ways of working - communication and collaboration 

• Tools of working - information and communication technology(ICT) and information literacy 

• Skills for living in the world - citizenship, life and carrier, personal and social responsibility 

Inculcating and educating the students of abovementioned skills require the teachers to be 
dynamic, adaptable and updated. Based on these requirements, teachers need to have a few qualities 
mentioned below in order to teach to the students of forthcoming generation and make them society as 
well as industry ready. 

Role Model 

Teacher is one of the most conspicuous influential persons in one’s life. A role model is 
someone who instigates and enthuses the interest of the students to achieve something and bring out 
their best. Teacher has an important role in inspiring and encouraging the students to strive for their 
immensity. In the present scenario, most of the families are nuclear and both the parents are 
employed. The communication among the family members is gettingdwindled due to their fast 
forwarding life style. Meanwhile, students are admitted to the school at the age of three for pre- 
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kindergarten where they spend maximum time. At the elementary level they need to be at school for 
six to eight hours and five days a week. Hence, the onus of teaching values and morals lies much on 
teachers. 

Imitation is the innate strategy of learning that the children adopt even before gaining entry in 
a school. This impacts them to emulate their teachers because after parents they are closely associated 
with them.They learn and very often literally imitate their teachers. This necessitates the teachers to 
possess the values and morals in order to inculcate them in children. Teachersarethose who are with 
students at the each stage of their development. They should shape the behaviour of the students to 
yield peace in the society and hone the skills of the students to sustain productivity of the society. The 
period which students spend at school and college is highly significant, since it is the period of crucial 
transitions such as from later childhood to adolescence and to adulthood. Teachers’ behaviour, 
perhaps positive or negative, influences the students to the greater extent. To be a role model of the 
students, a teacher should have passion towards his or her profession. Love towards the carrier leads to 
commitment, honesty and sincerity. 

It is imperative that a teacher should be a mentor, counsellor and a role model as well. Each 
and every action of the teachers has to exhibit the desirable qualities that can be emulated by the 
students inside as well as outside of the classroom. Hence, the teacher should shoulder the 
responsibility of shaping the student’s life. Teacher’s personality is more contagious which can 
change the attitude of the students and teach them of social behaviour and values. 

Communicator and Collaborator 

Communication and collaboration are deemed to be one of the most demanded 21 st century 
skills. Though the fundamental communication skills such as (reading, writing, speaking) are the 
focus of the school education, the present scenario requires them to be equipped of negotiation and 
problem solving skills for better communication. Teacher should encourage the students to work in 
group. Technological proliferation paves the way for better and instant communication and 
collaboration in the cyber space. Students should be effectively instructed and be motivated to carry 
out their responsibilities. Individual contribution among the group members isneeded to be 
encouraged. Toinculcatethese communication strategies, a teacher should be a good communicator and 
collaborator. 

To have an effective communication one knows toactively and interchangeably play the roles 
of a sender and receiver. Teachers need to listen to the students; similarly, they should vividly 
articulate their views and ideas to them. The way of expressing their ideas must be modulated 
according to the level of the students. The method of communication should be reachable to the 
students regardless of their ability and learning style. The term communication is notconfined only to 
transmit the ideas and views, it also signifies the communication of care and concern to the students. 
Presenting oneself infront of the students is to be considered. Many a time non-verbal communication 
conveys the attitude of a personprecisely more than verbal communication. The facial expression, 
tone of the voice and body language are crucial in communicating emotions. Motivating and 
encouraging the students for their accomplishment and achievement is also a powerful way of 
communication. Appreciating students for their success is also a sort of communication for their 
future endeavours. 

Apart from communicating with the students the communication among the teachers, higher 
authorities and parents is highly imperative. Teachers may be in need of the help and suggestion of 
their colleagues in order to deal with the students who are so deviant. The communication between the 
teachers and the parents is more essential to monitor and mould the behaviour of the students in 
present scenario. The teacher should effectively communicate so that without hurting the sentiments 
of the parents they can make them understand the problems of their wards at school. It is prominent 
that teachers know to convey the misbehaviour of the students in such a way to make the parents 
receptive rather more defensive of the students’ problems. 

Creative 

Teachers are anticipated to be creative in the way they teach to children. Incorporating 
creativity in the classroom activities may inspired students’ for different perception of viewing things. 
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This can encourage the students to be active participants in the classroom activities. This is also one 
of the factors that cater to the needs of the students with different learning styles and pace of learning. 
This inspires them to think out of the box and inculcate divergent thinking. Despite of taking classes 
in the conventional way teachers can make use of diverse classroom activities with the aid of 
technology to spur the students to be innovative. 

The concept of interdisciplinary approach gained notable place in the context of education in 
the recent past. This concept not only crept in the higher education sector but also galvanized all 
levels of education. The inclusion of interdisciplinary approach is prominent to kindle the novelty of 
the students. Collaboration of teachers with other subject teachers for implementing interdisciplinary 
approach may help to avoid run-of-the-mill practice in the classroom. Augmentation of research 
attitude of the teachers may help in bringing interdisciplinary approach in their respective subjects. 

To fillip the divergent thinking of the students, teachers ought to understand that the process 
of creativity is dynamic. The original ideas emanated from the mind and imagination of the students 
should be tapped. Creativity is not necessarily the emergence of new ideas or concepts. Inferring and 
interpreting the existing concepts from different perspectives can also be conceived as creativity. 
Technology plays a vital role in making the classroom more innovative that trigger the creativity of 
the students. Resources available in the internet can be availed to interest and enthuse the students for 
creative thinking as well as critical thinking. In order to make the classroom more equipped and 
creative, teachers must make themselves conversant of abundant resources available pertinent to each 
lesson and concepts. 

Sub skills germane to the creativity such as critical thinking and divergent thinking are 
required to inculcate in the young minds. Activities must be selected accordingly which are 
adventures, experimental and intuitive. Innovation is not something beyond the reach of the students, 
anyone can be creative if he/she has great deal of interest, perseverance, possess inquisitive mind and 
take different perspectives. Hence a teacher ought to be creative to establish an ambience which is 
conducive to enhance the creativity of the students. 

Learner 

Learning is a primary and prominent source for successful teaching. Teachers are expected to 
be constant learners. But many teachers tend to stop learning once they ensconce themselves in the 
profession of teaching. Lifelong learning is the key factor to play all the above roles of the teachers. 
They can acquire a lot of information while their learning is not restricted only to booksand that can 
be extended to any source of learning that a teacher comes across in his/her daily life. Learning 
influences the readiness of the teachers to engage in more creative activities. One’s perpetual learning 
has a great impact on the level of understanding and perception. Learning has the potential to shape 
the personality of a person. This may also change a teacher more flexible and adaptable in the 
classroom situation. As it is mention previously, learning is not limited only to books, adept teachers 
can learn even from their own prior experiences. Recognizing and analysing the mistakes and defects 
of previous attempts is also an excellent learning strategy for success. 

The professional skills of the teacher can be enhanced through learning. The proliferation of 
technology provides myriad opportunities to learn. Teachers’efficacy in using technology aids them to 
keep themselves abreast of their subjects and teaching methods. The professional skills of the teachers 
can also be honed through attending some short term courses available online. There are numerous 
social network platforms available in cyber space. Teachers ought to collaborate and share their 
learning experiences on those platforms in order to keep in contact with teachers from all over the 
world. This helps them to learn and establish new classroom strategies according to the changing 
requirements of the students. 

Conclusion 

Teachers should be approachable and affable; they should establish an environment to 
strengthen and provide impetus to develop the interpersonal skills of the students. This will spur them 
to work in group and be adaptable to the changes of the society. 

“Time and the world do not stand still change is the law of life. And those who look 

only to the past or the present are certain to miss the future” 

- U. S. President, John F Kennedy 
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Preparing the teachers by envisaging the education of future generation is a wise way of 
elevating the educational system of any nation. In the days of yore, the teacher was to disseminate the 
knowledge available in the Holy Scriptures. The students lived with the teacher to acquire other 
important life skills. In this digital era, though they don’t live with their teachers, they spent much of 
their time at school with their friends and teachers. Changes in the family structure lack the 
opportunities to the children to learn and live with our cultural values and morals. Teachers should be 
the source of inspiration from when they can imbibe the code of living in the society. Teachers should 
treat the students equal and unbiased in order to sow the seeds of secularism and fraternity in the 
minds of young ones. The chaos and confusion raised in the society due to modernization and material 
oriented life implicitly stress the need of today’s education on moral and character building. A teacher 
should live as an epitome of values and inspire the younger generation for human values than material 
values. 
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t fft 9%T9 7TTft?9 99 Tiftn 399 79979 7T91 9fft I 97flfft RTTefrf 719T79 99 rf9 9f7T 9?T 71999 
TTfftrff ft drftrfd fft9T 99T 1 1 ftfft '9%RT 79ft79' 9T77T ft 99 917fftr Tfrfft 99 rfftfft%R9 91779 t, 
7ft 719791 9ftf 7191 J JHHH 3^7 TTTlfftfl 7lfrf9 Tlftft ftt fftm fftft 9ft I '9fft71' 91FT 79lft 9T79 tt 9lftt 
'^9', '3T9Tft', 3T7PJ?9, 3I^7T 7139 9i#ft 99 'FfftH9' 91FT 79179 TFT tl fTfft '39fft9T7ft', 
3T9Tr99ft71 ^ifcirf, 9ft7Trf 99 9^39 977^7' ftt 7Tf%717T 1 1 3979 fftftt ft '9fft7T 7TTft79' 9ft 7R9 9ft 
9T7T 99Tft71 ft Ttt 1 1 F7T99 t[9 ft. 79999971 9%9, ftlF99T7T ftfft7T7T9, 3lt999971 9T7ftfft, TRftTT 
39% 9ft 73979 1 1 719 1971 ft 9FT9 ft 39fttfft71 fgfTfrf 9FT79£ ftfl9 79ft79 IlrfeH ft Tlft^l 
9 1 It left cp 91f99 99Jel ft TlftiaRT 9fftRT 79%79 9ft P91799fft71 %19T fftl ''9%RT 79%79 9^9 ft ft^- 
ft 771917 771979 t 9F 9^1 fti ^:ft ft 7T977T ft9T 9TF79 1 1 fTT ft 99 ftft ftl 9Tft ft 79T9T 
79979 1 1 99721 rf 79JF 9ft 9F 7T9T979 ftl 7179 fft7919T 9TF79 1 1 9^9 ft 9999 rrrit ft | ftftcl- 
TTTftTq 9F 9^q- rf rf ft-9T9 9ft fftTRPT 9^79 fftft99 9179T 91F79 1 1" 

'9fft71 7TTft79' ft7I9 99 3979 9199 ft tt f 39 1 1 ft%t ft 9Fft1 9fft7T 91%79, ftfTTfft ft 
'ttTTftrf' ftt 717797ft 9%T99 ft 1914 ft. ft ftff, fftft fftftt 9ft 9Fftt 91%79 9T9T 79179 tl F7T99 
ftftl ft ft%t 375919 t-"F977l9 ftrf t, ft 9T71 9tt 79T 7T9lft I 9979 9ft99 99 9Tftt F9 fttft 1 1 
T^Tft ft ftt9-7ft9 ft 99ft ft7 717? ftft 1 1 F97ftftf ftt fTlftt 7JT719T 9% 99Tftt 79?7ft t? fftTT FT9-9TTT 
99 F9T7T TfftT 9979 t, 97ft 99 ?9 ^iwft 99, f9 9T^ft 99 99T f39 t, Til 979 9T7T t fft 7ft ft 5ft 
739ft t 3ft7 F9Tft 5739 757ft ft Ffrft tl" 9979 tjf ft ffti IRP fft%P9 9ft ft Tzftftl 9ft '97t9T ^Tlft 9ft 
ftl czftrp 9ft ft7T9T ft fftn ft 71917ft 1 1 97ft 9997 9ft ft 399T7 97 ftt 9T9: HlFFl, aft%9, ft79 3fl7 
^9 9ft ftrm ft fftf%17T 779 ft 991 3T7T7 ffttlRT I ttf 319979 9# t fft fftftt 7RT 91R9 ft 3T%9971 
79% fft^Tlftt rff fftRpft ft 77f979 7t 1 1 7J717ft9T7T ftt 39559-39559 ft 7991979 9ft 9171 917 719lft t 
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frj frt Fit t^ft? ?ir w^di ft#? if #?# ff ejercft if ?# fitef# 1 f^t ?fFif if 'FfeRT #t?t' 
ftt #ft tj? ?rr?t 1 1 f?t#f 'FfeRT #r?r ftt 3 ?af ^mr f#? # f#FFT ?#? f#r? 1 f#? f^ # 

FFTM if FF#F f^rfeT, ??# f#? ???FT# W 1 !, FfeRT #?? F? ^IcI^KH 3ft? F?T^ PtFHch ?eF, 
Ff#T #?? ^ f##T 3TTFT? $ci|lR %Tf#R f#et?F I FfeRT # if *£5F?F1 ?? ?FTF FTTfetFf FTt 
feTFT ^TRTT t, f#TFTT M? ^ FEF F# FT# FTFT FTFff if ##RRF ?FT ?TT?Tf#FT, Fife ?F irfcTFT 
#FF f#FT 1 1 3T?: 3TM FTeT FRFF^t eft? F? # f#TTFT? |T3TT t FF^ 3t^Rtd FTTfeT ?a? 3t^Rld 
'jH'Jlllcl ifj eft? ?TFTf#F Ffct 1 1 M: F?T F*f ^ eft# 4 3T#t ft? 3T%? FTt #FT? #t F#F ^FFT 
FFM F^ F? 'FfeRT #T?T' F?t WT t ?TFTet 1 1 F#? #T?T ?t FJFT Fibril # 3TTfRt?T, #??, #?T, 
#?T, ^FF, ■gFF 3ft? BRFFTF? % F?R Ft FfeRT FTfteF FTFT FIT ?RJRTT 1 1 

ft#f 4 F#? FftFF ?f Fj# FFFT3Tt F?t ?t? 3TRT #f eft FfrRFTRT if ^ I f#[FFT# FTf#ff if 
FTFJ ^?TFT?, FufcT XFF?a?, F^f STF?2F FF ft#} f#FT a?, Fft 3TTFT FfeRT 3TFFTFF FTT TRR ?F? 1 1 
?RT tFT?T FfeRT at, FnfcT ifr FFT? at I FFFF fr? ?TF Tj3TT an, ft? 1% FT?F # ?TFTf#R, 3TTf§T?T ?? 
FTf#R ?ftf?##ff Fife?! #ft aft I F#^ ?T?eT FT# ?t FfeRTt FTt FFftFF ?t FFf? FF^ F?t ft?°TT # 
aft I FTsft?, ^FT?T, #?IFtF, ?T^F ?TT^RFTFF, f^RTeF, ftFFF, 3PJFeITeIFTF? 3ft? FFftF^T FF ^T 
FTTfteF Tf FfeF f^FF fteRTT 1 1 

FFFFTeT, FFT eTFT ^FFF Fff FfeRT ^FFT FF ?TFM t, FF FTFet t % FT?eftF ?TFM TRR F°f 
3FSTTf^eT RIFF? t fuRt FijfeT Tfaft ?T3F 3FFFF FTteff ^ FF> fetch ?F?FT FFTF %FT 1 1 F?T FfstTFT ^ 
f^tFt 3ft? 3RTfMeff FTt «RF f^FT I ftFFF ft^f ^T ^?t FFFTFF? t, f^RFf^ ^ffFF Fff STfiRFfrlT FTt 
3TF^T eR3F FF f?tFF-F?g FFTFT 3ft? Feft STTeft F?F?T FTt FFeT FT? ?FT F^ F?F?T FF ^FFRT 
fxfTFT I FFFF FRF? ?TtfteT-xftf%eT FFTM FF FSTF? t 3ft? FFF?t FF FSFFRF Fxrf XFF?FT ^T ?FT? F? 
?xf-ST??9TT chf ?4fFF? FT?eft 1 1 FFFff FF FtTFTf^FT 3ft? 3TTf§TFT f^TfeRff FF ^elKHI FT?eft t 3ft? 
FTPFefr era? ^«fldl41 F^feTFt FF f^?tF FTFeft 1 1 FFTfeT? FfeRT ^eT?T ^T RTF^f 4 ftFFF FF XJft ?f4 

t.F^t ?sllRvr| ?# f?R?T X3? RTFRF I ^FFF ^ ft^ XJufcI ^FF?aF ^T 3TfilWT FTt ^3T a? | F?T ft^ XJufcI 

F°f cFF?a? ^T ^I'hcbcticfl ?f^F ^t F?T^T FF^FF^f ?F?FT ^ FfeeT ^F?T FTt f^FTf^RT Ft^ FF 3TFF? 
f^FT I enf , ?f?FTT?, eftFT SJFFT? 3?f^ 3T^FT ?eT?f F? ITFFFFT^t feT? ^ ?FTRF FTt f^RT eT?F % RFTFT 
3ft? fxTFT-fxRT fctFT? f^RT fxfTFT an, F? ?TF% f?t?FF ?M F?t ?FT efsft FFM ^ FfeRT ^eT?T FTt ?TFTeTT 
'ft cg|i fetch 3TTFT? FFT? fcfTFT I fFTFF ^ FfeF T^F? FTt FT? ?4 ^T 3FFT? F? ?#, Ff^R cpf ^T 3FFT? 
??, 3TTf§TFT 3TTFT? F? FFFT?^ FF FFe? f^TFT t,?TT?Tf^TFT ffFFTF cR 3FFT? F? FFFT?^ FF FFe? fcRFT 
1 1 FFffcR ft Fxxf-TFTfer XFF?-a? ^T Ft? 3TFT?^rFT f%FFrt FTt eftFFT FTF^ 1 1 ^RfT ^FFF 3TX?ft FT3TT-FTFT 
FF 3TT?F FfeRT F?f? ?t FT?^ f 3ft? 3TeT iff I '^fft FFeft ?F?T ?Mft FTFRft $ PtFFF 3TF^ ^? ^T ?T?T 
FF FRTFT Wet t f^TFFF FfeRT ^Feft ?t ?TFF an, f^T?^T FFFF FfeRTt ^t F? ^f ??TFT? TJFFft f^TFTf 
Fff aft | 5TFFF F?f 3TfeRt FFFRjnf FTFPft 'FTFT?' aft xjft FfeF ^F? ?t ?pff^RT 1 1 ??T ^ft FTaF-FTFT 
^T #F if vRRR FFT 3PRR FfeRT FT? FFFTeT ^F fF<9l4 FFet ff-^eefl ? u ?l FF FFT Ft, ^F FF FT? FF 
??eT, FTFT? FF ^3F F?t Rift Ft, RTFFfeT FF ^ft FT F?fxjfir F?f Reft, ?tFT? Rtfaill FT fxR? ??xjfir 
FF TJ?FT?T I FfeT T^F? F^t FTRT^t 3ft? HH41 f ^uff F?t ?M ^eT?T ft?FF if 3tdRf^d f^STT^ M tl 
FFTFT? if Trt?R? FTFFT FTfFT fcR ^?FF ^T FTfteF if Ffe? eft t F? ??T^ FSFT? Ffe? ?TF?FT tl FF 
ff eRfeft TTfRet at f?R FfeRT f^T 3T?g?F?T ?f ??? ?# t FF? F?^t ?t??FT T^TTFT F# 1 1 t 3?fifFT 
FftFxrr, ■SFfifFT?, 3RFTFT?, F?RT?F, ftlFTT, ra^Fdl^etcR sjF?aF, ?M, 3TFFTF, FRRTT, FFeTFeF 3fR 
FfeTFtF, FfeRT ?t??FT ^T FTJff ??ff ^ qRRtd af I 

^?FF FTt FfeRT % Ffe? c^FFFff ^T #?f if iff Ffeif F?t FTtftlFT Fff Faff, ^f?R? FF FTgT eTFT 
?feT t? 'FfrFFF ^T FTt%' FT '?? ?FT' #rff FTFlfM if FFTf^t FTtf fxJFtF Ffe? ^??T ?ff t,F? Ffa? 
«ffF? F?f FTFlxR vJFf^tfeT % ?FTT? ?ft fcRFT RT FRReTT I ?? FT^RTt if Fft decRIeflH FTFTf^TFT 
3riFfeT?f 3ft? ?f?-8TT3ff F? F?TF ^FT X?T?TT t eft ??T^ ft?FF ?? FTFlfM F? iJRF FT? ?# Ff RRTT 
1 1 FTFFfel, FTfT? F? ^3TT, ^T F? FT?, ?f^?, FTFT? 3?f^ M FTFTptFf cR Plfldtaf ffTFet ??TF F?f 
#FT3ff if 3TTFTF ?# fM RT RFT^ I ??% TJ?T if 5tF?F FTT 3TW feT? 3ft? #? 1 1 ^? 

chblPlFt if FfeRT FT? FTFTftRR % F?TFft 3ft? itFFT? FTt 'cfRF-'^Rg- ft? FT?^ 1 1 ^??f ??FTT ^FF 
iff f¥t? 1 1 fr?FF ?5f TRff FTFlf^TFr ?£? f 4 F?t SFTFTcfRRTT 3ft? ?4? Pl^Hdl FTt ?TT?^ eftif FTeff 
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cbSlPwi ftl ^rtf^ ft FTFft 3frc FfeTF FTFM ftr FTftft Fft, WF-FTF 3ftF W3TT-^eT ftr FTFFT Fft 
fteTfftFTsft ftr FTTF FFFeT fftw ft 3flF WF Fft Fft Pn^rfM FF ftt FWF fftw ft 1 'FTFTF FF cft3TT' ft 
FTftt ftFft ftlcHdlft FF^ Fft 3TfFeTeF ftr FFTeTFT FF WTT fftTFT ft 1 3F7eT Ftft ftr FFFF ftftt FF£F ftr <ftF 
FF FTftt Fftt ft FTeft, Fft fttcF vr| ici I ft 3ftF ' ■ , i J Tl ' ftr #FTF FfeT ftl^ Fft Fftt FFFT FTftt FfttF FfeTT % eft 
' c^T FF FTF' ft FTFft TFfttFFTF He^HIST 3TFft ftft Fft fftwft ftr feTF ftfftF ftr TjF ft FFlftF Fftt FTFet I 
ftftt 3ttF FFTFF FfeT ^JF? 3fft ftFT FFFT ftr FTRT FTftt <£ft Fft FTTlft ft FTF FFFT FT TFTeF ft 1 'FTTFTFeT 
FF FFFTF' ft fttftt ftr FTT3T ftt Fftt FfeTT ft 1 F^F 3TFTTft 3TF 3FIFT FTFft ft Wt ftFFF FfeTeT «fFFT 
ftt? FTFft FfFM ft 3TftFT FFFT FF fftFTF FTFet ft 1 ftfft FTFeftF FTFM ft Fife ftFfftFTFT, FTWF ftt? 
t^FFFFFF ft FFTeT TOTT-WeT Fft FTFFT FTFft FTFM ft FFeT |fft, pFF Fft Fft wfcRlt ftt FFT FFTF ft 
*JFT F#T FF FTFft I F^T FFTTF WF Fft ftft fftF Fft Ftft F^T ftfaftt FF fftFTTF I 

^ ftft Fftftt FffteT fttFF FF 3#F1W 3TF ft 1 ftFFF Fft F>Fpl4! ft FffteT FFTM ft FTFTT 
ftt F^FTFT f^FF^ft F^T ^FT FH FTFFF 1 1 FF, FFFfcT, F^F, FF FFT, FFFF 3TTf^ 3T^F F^FTpFff 
4 ^ FSF FFTFF> FFT FT ^TFTF tl PfF^t FT-FTF FTpT, FFT- 1 ^ F§t FTfF#, FTF?F F ^FT^ 
^rrsT%, FTFT-^FTFT FF PfFFF F^ FTFfrT 1 1 FTF-f^F F?t FTF^TF %FF ’ft F^ Fl' FxF F?f FT^t 
F# ft FTTft I FFp: ftFFF F^ft fjjfFFT Fft FF ft? ^ FF FTfFF FFpTFTcft SJFFFT ft> FFT ft ft^lft 1 1 
^ft FTftt ft ftFFF ftr WFTFft Fft ftt FffFFTF FF ftw FTF^ft f ] ^ftft fftr 'FF’jfft' 3fR 'ftlFTF' ft 
Wfft FTFTTfftTFT 3ffF 3TTf§TF> fttftf FFFT FF Ftft FT^ FftFW Fft ft^tfftFT fft^TT ft I FF^fft FF 3TFT 
FJFFTFT ftsft FTF?TT FF FftftfT ft, fftfFTFF Fftlft FWft FW^.FTTfcT ftF 3flF WF-fttF Fft ftcT FF FJTTcTT 
ft | Tfftf JPFftF ^FFTFT ftr FT^FF ft ft- "FF FFffeFT FTft, Fftffftr FF ffteTFTF F# FT# 3ftF ft 

FFTfeTF fttft, Ffttfftr ft fftFTFTF ^ftft I' FFT ?TFF 'FF^fft' 3TM ftr ^TFft ft FF> FRFFFF F%ftF ft I 3TTft 
ft?TFT FF MT FFT ftFftF FF ^WfFT 'ftfFTF' ft ftriT FF FTFFF ft I "FfFTF' ft FldlcfM FfSftcT 
ftr fftfftFF "FFfft ftr FFST 3TftF ftftF ft 3ftF FF^ 3?ftF ^FT ftt ft I ftt FTFft fftF ftr ^FTft ft Ffftftf Fft 
Wf ft ftt FFFTF ^FFfft ft ft ftt FFT ft> ftftft ft ^ft fttFft ftr dldlRld FFft ft, ftFftF ft F^ 
^TfftFTF FF ftFT FTFfft ft I FFT 3TR "FFTF fftfeRF ftr 3TFFFF FF FFeF ftft ft, "^F Fft FTFFF Fftt FFT 
FTF>ft, FF FF ^ft dFK ?ft FFT FTF>ft ftl" F^T FTF ft> FTTST ft Flrllfth ft> ^F ft 6F^ ftft ftl 
ftHftF ^TfftFTF ft> feFTTFT Ffftftt Fft ftftt wPfshFI ftr FSTFF ft I 'FFftjfft' FF^FTFT ft ftt ftFftF ft 
3TWT fttFF ft> cFTFFT Fft ^ft^FT ftl 3T^cT FTFFFT ftr FFTF ft '3TFF' Fft FFftfttfft ftr ^FftuT 
FFW'jft ft I \ftft fft> FF Fft ft> Ffft 3TTFF FF FTF Fftt F^FFT, -"FF Fft ftr ftlft elF>F ftfFft efFT I FF 
ft> FTFF FF ^FT F^FFF FT ftt ST^FF fttcF 3TT?F STT I efftFSTF ^FTft FFft FFftF, F>ftt 3TFTFT, F>ftt PfFftFT 
STTI Efft FF FFF FTFTTF ft ftFT 3?IF FFFF ftFT FFFFT fttFT FTfftF I FFT £fft ft fftfftFFT 3ttF ftF ftFT FTF 
fftFT ft I FFt ^FTF-FTF ft, FFF-fftFM ft Fft 3TFftt FTft 3FFT?F ft? ft fttft F>FT, ^F F>FT, ftWr Fft 
: ^ftr 3TFFT Fftt F>F FTFFF I 3T^TT ft> FTF ftT Ffftt ftt Fft Fj ftcTF ftt FFT I 3FFJT Fft ft I FF Fft ft> 
FTFF fftrftt ft 3TTFFT FF ftFF ftt Fftt F>F FTFft I 3TTFFT Fft ftt Fft ft FftT F^FT ft I FF Fft Fftt, Fft FF 
FTeTFT ft I” Fftt FKft ft 3TFF ^FFT ft FTFFT ft-"ft ^FTF-FTF Fftt FTFFT, Fldl41 I ftT FfEFT ft, FF FFTF 
ftt Ft eft 3FFF ftr ftFF ft ftt FFTFFF, ^FT, FTFF ftt, FF WTFFF ftt Ft eft 3TTFF ft FftF Fftt I Fffteft 
FF Ftft FTft 3TeFTFTft FF fftsF Fft 'FFFTFFF' ft ffteTeF ft I FFFT FF^ FFTF FTFT fftFFF F>F FTFelT ft 
"FF 3TTF fftft ft ^FTeft ftF FTFT FFFFTF eF Fft ft eft FF> fftF ’jft FFft ft fttft Fftt Fftt ftft? FTF>ft? 
FFT FF ftftft ft FF fttft ft? «TF FFT ft^ft ft FTFT eFTeTT ft eft FF FfftftF FTFefT ft I FF F>FeTT ft fft> 3TF 
FF ^eF FFFTFeT Fftt Fftftl" 

FFFFTeT, ftFFF FTTFTfftfFT fftFFeTT ft? fftFFgT ft I Fft-eFFFFT ftr ft F^ft fftF ftt I 3TFft 

FPjft ftnF ft ftFFF FFT FTFRF FF fftftF FFft ft I ^F FFTF ft FF> eTFFT FTfftftf ft Fft-^Fft FftffteT, 
FTFft fftFft FFTFTF FF FffteT ft, eft ^F?ft 3TlF WF ft ^FFT 3TTfftF> 3ftF FTFFTeFFT ftlFF ft 
fftFT WTFFF I FfftF 3TFft feTF ^JFFF WF FTFft ft I FF FFFF ft PfT ftFFF ftr FffteT FTF FftF ft, FF 
fftfttF FFft ft I ft fftTFTTFt Fft FFF ^fFFN fttFF Fft FFFTFF Fftt FTFft ft I 'FTFFfeT ft ^sft Fft FTTFT Fft 
FFTF FFTft ft ^HF>K FTF ftft ft, 'FF’jfft' ft ^FFTFT 3TF eTFT eFFeTT ft I 3ftF 'FFftjfft' ft ft FTFftr FTTF 
ffteTFTF Fft FFTfttFeTT ftr fM FFft ft I ft FTF FTFTeTT | fftr FffteT Fftf ftr fftfF ftFFF FF FTTffteF 
FTTFTfftFT FfftfftF FF FFT FFTF^F ftl 
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*tT 3 t 


RtotR rjiri#I 

^wjm, r* 1 r fwiR, <tnt RtRtosR rir 


RlRtRRR ^t^tl 


toRjR^KRR totto top toR totot, ^trcrr R*ito rrrr r>cr Rt toRCRR rr^ 

wri ^wt Rto rkr *pwiot totto toRRtotoR ^ wt tot^t tore wtfw rrr 31 %, 

ito. ^RJCRR Rt R'jFor toRRT pff^n ^ wRtoR RR® Rtof^ totR Rt totR *ttoR RtRt ^RsRfoi *ti!?RR 
toR ^irrt totot r^ m\*\ i m>5 to totof R#Rft <cr<&r Rto ^ift toto ^wtcR ^ 
toto r|r Rf Rto toltf^ ^ RtotRto ^tlto Wo I (“^RRW2. \5R: f^R2. WtRto '§><W4R2.I rIr 

*wi^2 tMtfwtRtoR^ r ^tRTtoi i” rrrtM- yo) 

*to to toR RPrcrr ^r]vdvi ^RtRi \srrn ^ toR RRrcrr toRto RttoR wt >s totRRto 
RttoR C3tol ^ Rto-CSttoG^RjR 5 toRRItoGR Rto R^Jt RtRR toR G3tto Rsjf C*tRRRI toR toRt Rr> 

wm w tStoR'o w to mc'ttosff^ wfi cr^ tof-^ to^ r4rr tostor Rrri tore totR 

RtRR, RtRRtot, tot, i9RS. totof 2(tRWI ^ RRRtR to R«1CO R^fCRf HRIRf, to R«1CO toCR? RWtl 

tow to rrco tof rirrcw crirtiri ririrr Rt^p (RrRrr fto wm RtRR-Rreto 

to, toK RtRR, RtRtof toR^Ji, Rt ^CRte RRj GRlRreto RRf^, R'CR t>c«1C^I RtRRRIRto, to, toK RtRR, 
rIrrNcr 5 ttor RtKRRtoR RtRfRTtRfR CRR I/Kl CRRR to toKCR 5 CRtRffCR? CR>R tot& to RKS toft; 
tofcR? CRtRffCo toR? tot& to 1% totfto tofcR? CRlRffCo toR? ^oJlR tt^Rf Ricr 
■^RRRWoi 

?Jt% RfoRlfew ?fWf wt?r $m wspff ^nRRt *pfl *R?tR 

^5jt% SjtftoH ^«RR^ rKP 4CH< ^TR^Rt W|r€R 'Q 9 fR^RoJ 

R*ttR^ 'QRaj Rj^sR^ \5j1c s llR'0'S 5,WC^I Wf PICo ’t® R*fR^lR *Rt R^fW RR^ \5tR R^, Rf 9 ! 
RCRI TjoCRR RrR ^ CR *Pt R2 rR^ ^5Ht®llMtR ^ Rr|5 3CW RCT 'rI^o^IR'o CRlCR 5 ^ RRm "<ici5c^l 
*Pt Rt ^otRt R2RR® ^HCRlMfR R^«T R®|WR 2RtRtWR WlW , R i itR W|£R 'R^'o ^R| ‘ ‘crR<P Ri^Rco 
*HtWtR RtRt” RtCR ^ RM#o ^R?Tf5RtR ^ R?# Rt^iR RCT ^jtRtR RRR RRt>GI« ^R# 

RRSI 

W^RlW ttRCR^ *Pr^tR RtRt R% W RCR ^m} RtfeoJR to *RR^ totoR 

totoRtR ^RtRI CRTiR RRttot, RNR, 'STtR'to, ^RRrr R#® *PRo^ toR CR RfRf RRrRp'o ^R ^$t 
tolR%l RtoR toRtR, RtoltR, RRW, ^t^oCR to Rt RRRRR SjmRRtRI RiRRRW toff toSt 
Rt^R, totR to F^stot ^tRR Rt RRF Rto RttR, R# toof^t ^totR toRF WgtR ^'oRjRCR 
Rt^o Rtol ^RtRWR RtR^CSR R^R Rd RJ^ 'Q toJ^ RiCR to Rt RtCto R%Tt#oR RRf totS,l 
^R5to totR 5tRf& RSRR to to toC^I ^ ^tRR RittRR RRSf toJ^ ^3 FosRR^ RRF, 

toRR RRR CRto ^ totR RJ^RRto^ Rt Rto RtCRI *NRto7f totR CR toJ^ RittRR 
to to toR to RiR RtoW ’ffel'oR « ?PtoR to2 RI^RiRR to ^Tl j 

totR ^tovi tost rsr ‘tot’ to toM ^ tost i ‘tot’ rir. stt% ^rtto toft RfR 

*RtCR r , ^5t ttSlRo CRt&, Rt^t RtRt ^TfRfR to tW ^ttotRTR toT CR RtRI R?tSt 

^tto Rtoi ^ ‘tot’ to ^rRcr- ^Rto tot Rtftoi*t ms tor toRiR ‘tot’ to ^wsr to 

rirMro toi ^ r^I'or toR to ‘totift’ toi ‘totjft’ to ^Rto toRt Mto ^ toto*t 

ms to *WoR to ^ to RTRM^O ^ 5 t| toR ^ ^ to ‘Rtof’ tor ^■R'O tol toto 

^ ‘RRiRt’ to totRt Mto ^ Rskto ms to, toR cr^ ^ toRiR ‘Rtot’ to ^ to 

RfR=to tol ^ ’SR to^ tB^llRvo to Rt ‘^RRft’ RtCR ^il^R'o tol' 

RTRttoR Rl^C'Q 5 ( bo/ i-v) Rt3f CR RtRSto to RRt RtR toR v R®RR'o 'tof to- 

RtR^ ^|%gft, Rwt 'Q RRRt, ^to£fto ttto r4t, mR, ’gtRSt^R R*fe toR RtoR (tot to to 

iRRR# Ro Rt^ R 5t2. ^Rtot^R, RIRJRR bo | by<2:l 8) I toR'S Rto toSt toR ^R R^SR Wto, 

Rttofl to RRRgf% (to to^RRWg R^to/RIt2 R^CRtR^KtfRI bo | by* I R.) I RJtoWftoto 'frto 
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Wa WagW ^ C#W WCW3 Wa SW&Tl aw at atWia ^ WtWaai 'Q aRaitRSa ataW 
caw^ f^ataaw tsaRaa. (i/'o/^i) ataawia ^wgtRw awwi (atR £a aw), ^^swii atww 
( wwh) ^ww Wiaaaa wsjcsa ^aat (ata ta wpt, a atai #aw) aae. w^-^aRaw aw ^cks; 
's^ta awatai* 

aiawR<p ftaa aw at atai #ta (iaawata atw aw ata atatacaaa) aw at atai ^a wta aR? 
wata aata wt'staa aeRwta (^/s/h) RtRtaai wrcsti aw awt ^a ^ata cwl artawwa faawi ‘'sa’ 
awtSa awj wr’-#’-‘w ^ 1w# gR ® voafola^ fRa atsrt Ratawa acaj ^ atai tacaawa wra 
aa# aff^Fata awa caw (wwwi ^aRaa-v)i s#Fa# aaaw - atai cw wr, awea ^ca gR aae. 
gR caw awea ^ca aa aa^ca atai-tacaa-aecaa ^ fw atw-aate; w^ataa anwsw aws^sta atatw 
aa# tacaa atata cRw Rcawt 

aws#ta ca atat wtw ww wat ata w (RRw *jwa aws^Ra^ aww ca awt cwta Rwt aw 
atai caa-taarta wawa awaw Rww at caaw Rpw Rws? atwa's aw sRta cww tacaa wsfR 
ffaaa acacw aitwawtaarw awsRta caw wRRa aw aw aw ^w« aws^Ra Rws? atwa 
ffaaa^s ca awt wstR ataaca caw acw^; wti a#R ^jR, a#w aw wawa Rww arwaa w 
cawa ■sja ® R^m w wtai 

atRRa arwawa a^ atwa R?m awsRta aa# faaiwR aawt wta taca aw atai aw 'Sta 
wtwr stw Rwswta lacaca wtsttaa, atwfRt, cgtwRta st^jwta ata ^wa <pcacw i WWW at#taa, 
W#, ^rataa, c#w a^t wfwaa ata« awa stw ^itc^i aw^i 8 awa R^c» *PtWta 
ca atat alwlaw ^a wa ^w fw *twc^a awtw *twta ^aaaa Ra?aa aw wwa ^^taa af^Fati 
aw caw atca aiaw?I^®t wca? Rrfsf a% ca *tw^t at atai fetaa W afwt Rwaawi wtwcaw 
wt^Ra^ watRwta, at waMa aiatatw ^caa waaat< ^ c«w Rawa a^rtat< 'scfa^ aw^n 

*tw wca? *twt< Rwaa at *twcsR aww *twa ^taaa Ra?aa aw wa ^ R%a stRrat 
aiaf^atw wca^ w ^cawi aw caw wca atwa taww *twa ^st R%a atsFat tac*ta 
a#rr wr® awwi aiaww aa, afaw ^sitfa, ^Wa^Rwa fa, ^wwiaatwca 

*wf , aRa ^wtfa, a^ta^aatwca a^t^sr, wta, atat, a?sj% ^wtR, feR%stwca wtfwi, wr, wR, 
Rfa, *wawtwca wR, wR, ws, wfaf% w^a, wataait, w, afwat, fRft, a^s, Rawt, fR, 
atw, a’f ^wtR *twa Ra?aa afsFat caa wRaai aia^afaa^caa *tw^ta *twa ta^faa 
fftwa *twa ^ ta%a ^gw aw'sRr *twa *twtaa ^wRw wca? at^ata Raaf - ® ww 

aw atai wtata cwat's cwat^ ^a 5 ^ *twa w^f taaftfw ; 5caw,i tal%a stc^ ‘aa^ *twa t%a 
v5r< ww awt cawi ^ aw ^waRa ^tRawa wat aw ww wca, ‘^’ *twa ^ we?# a 5 ^ 
at aw (aww aaaa^) atf ww Rwa awt ^w^s we?# ww ta^ aw ^atai ‘<fh’ awa w 
^raata aw^f's ^a^ awt aw atai wtRww Wa wm w^ataa awa, t%Rt wa - ^ w ajtwti 
aw atf caw Rwa ‘aw’ *twa awt atwca wtw-aa wcatRa 'W aww ww?ai ^wata ^ecwaRaw 
‘^ea’ *twa ajtajta aw ^caw aa + a ^sfta ‘aa’ *tw aw cai Rf w atcaa awa tw wtaat 
aa *tw ?saw ata ? Rasa ati 4 

awa wia tacaawa aaa Rww awa af^-?Wta Wtw awa w^f R^taa taaalka ataw 
cawi caaa ‘^’ awa aa^ atf atat sw at, waat atfaa aw ac®a wta a^a¥ ca^i aae. 
asisfa? aa atfa aw ^atw aaf% awai ‘w®g aaw’ ^a ^Rca ata ^ aw atwa fla^i 
wgtw % caw 1 ® aw atRca w®at a^ai ‘a®’ awa ajtajta wat ftfWi ^atca aw caw wca ca, 
^icsfa atWw Rwwa *w Rcaaa ftW aaaca wataacaa aa# twaaa tacaw ts%a acacai 
aitawa watca ^rataa caatca Ra^ c# wa^t^Wt faa aw wai ^ataca ajtawa-Rwt aw Rcaaca 
awa cww-aiaataRw aiwat^w atm w^ata aw#t aw wwi aww aitawa awa ^aawa tacaca 
?lfW ® ?Wja RI^vd awi aitawa aw tacaawa aaa aw'sRr aiwattw 'Q ^RwRw ftW-aatW 
twaa aw i a^ftaa, a^fRw#, a^tRsta, a=tcwa, ac^ta wataa ^sjtR wwa acat ^wacatw 
aatWi artwacaa war wa ‘awRataa’ ^ae, w ^Raa acwa^ w^aaa, at aaawt atwi ara^a aai 
atwa awwRw ajtajfa aitawa aataaw awa waaa tawwa caw w aw ac'ta a^-w?, s^-Ra, 
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'©«t-^1% st^1% §ft4t1t tera ^snwlMl 451141 ^tot^t 414-4C® ^R-^Rc^ 4H474toito 444 C4R4 4f 
t^Ttoto £4f*1«T, 9 t4 9 11&, WtoR St^f® fH% "44^ 2M41774 tw8 47t45411 <: t4 toltoto 
'ofe 47t4 s 411 <: 'l4 ^*HJvs») ^IW 41?f 447 4541 tol 

44(Rf44 ^Ft4 *44tot4 'SJOW'Bf ?lto toF 441 4t4 471444 4*f?144 1741141 44444 4*f4l; 344 
*itto to^to ^totott w 4141 wsm 4457 w ^ Rto 4m 9 t *Htot4 w *m 414114114 
’tltollw to 'to 3to4 Stto =74= 44f 414 474544 to/TI 

4toto74t4 3toRr to 4toto4f4 ^St?r^r “to Fffifto 4g to:?” ^ 

4147114 *t1744 toffi 14444 tosilMf 734 4G4Gto I 3toRf *11144 W4 2(4t*t 4G4Gto tot£4, 
“I1417totfto54 4toto14l told 4 toS”* '5T#7 4 ^to4 44174 

^rmKl^tRRHt 3lft RiitoRi to with to; ‘carts’ toi ^totoi ^ tof H47tR "Wf 

t4tto to to ‘B4Jtft’ tol 

4l473%f 5 td4 ffl'4tCW m to74 ?PT Jffel'to to4i11 9 t ‘‘toft’ to, 3ffe|44 to4i11 9 t 
‘Wit’ to7 ^T to4i11 9 t ‘fa#’ # Rtfa *11744 441 <1 (7=1(754 I 4lto 5ffe|'4V| *|WI ‘341’, ^fe|44 
to4i173 ‘3*#’ to4i173 ‘Wit’ 44*7 'g4 to4i173 ‘fa#’ to, ^^«TC4 *11744 4'|>f44 Rtote 

toto|4 toft '?3^5^ 5 f 'Sjtlltof Rtol* 1 'to# 'a'-jsjf 'to 414573%! 5tC?4 b8^54 ^R14 ‘fa#’, 
‘wit’ 's ‘3*irit’ # fRffa *11744 441 topi 44 c® to 34to; *# fRffa *11744 #4 'totora 441 

4C®1Cto “to4 tolto. ’V toSCto 4#l4 'S to 9 ^ 5 ) <ut*|Tt?r to *11744 tot 'to3G44 441 

314, ^t% 's wi to w sit't toto «ttc4 ‘^ift’, ^to 9 ! toto «rtc4 ‘wit’ ^ w 
toto «ItC4 ‘ 9 l*t]ft’ I to ^rt(3t <IC«1'C^ FI ‘^ift’ *t4^ mtcato Sttsjl ‘Wit’ « 49 Mft’ 
*Hf G3tcs1to siT^j *rai Ftt’tw 4rwt?r ^ 4Ft4 ^w^t RFr*f <pwc^i v 

‘fa#’, ‘wit’ ^ ‘ 9 Mlft’ *IC44 ^ to«t toft fto 44FT^S ^jm 9 ! Tito t%f ^ 
t^»f 2t4t4 4IC44 9 t^t 4(4. "ft 5 ^ 4FR4I ^ 9 t4t 4|4C<P^ C4t4 C4t4 'SWf44 <: t *t43^T 44 
4C4S4I 4t^4*t®^ 9 t4*44^I^4t 5tC^ 2f4t4 *f4 ^5tQ ‘ 9 f4f’ 4t44 4t4 ^4^ 

t4t*l4 2j4t4 4C4S4I ^ot4 ^ t9 t4t’ *14^ 44 ^F$4 *f4l 

4lFT*to ^14 9 t4WpfRt to: ‘44’ 444 9 fto to to 44S4 “^4144?.- 
9 t444?.^#f5t ^4Wtot 444444 44pl t^tot 9 f4l4tto^ l ” i> 4t4*to to’ 4N4 ^4J44 
44?tto 4141 'Q 4FI4 ^4tM 4W 444f'S 49 Mlft’ 4144 »NtC4 444 Ftt54 io ^4^. ‘44t4f’ 

4t44 *1C44 ^t|}| v »l4^lftc4 i 44 'Q tS'ot445. Ftt54 4C«1 4W 4C44I ^T4 4C^5 ^4 *f44 9 ( ‘^4#’ 
*14 4J14 « ^4t4 4t^4 4t4TC4 4^ FIC4 4t^4^ 4£4 ^r 9 !^ ^f^4 t444 ^41 4t4t4 <r t®tC4 *14 44^ 
^[1441 4t ^4t 4J1444 4*feT ^t ^4# *14, 4# to to4 *14^ W *14 4t 41414^ 

C4t444T 441 

C4tf4'4 4T45JC44 F4®t ISJ4 to ^4 41 *1tft4 4J44J4 toto G?J4 *tC44 

^toftot C4 to^ 5 !^ FT441 to'Sk '#ft4 <: t t4R<P ^4 ^1444 4414 Wl>1C4rl I *14^14 4141 

5tlftot4 H4C4 W 4C4 4K1 44 4^4 tof« 4toT®tC4 totol 4to to4tot4 4t4t, to 444 
totto tots, «4« 44t to *f4to tofto Ft 4f44to 414 to totott 4I4^4to to4 
*14^4 ^44 |4®4 4C4^ 4C5 ^ks;i 

*tC44 tofto tototo W0 4714444*14 4lft4tol 411444 *14474^44 to-to to 
toTtot 4^ (^4*141^*1444)1 4J45 jvd, Rfto 41 *14 ^4 toft to4 *141 tot4 5 44 4*to 

^4*41 fl444 44141 R 5 ^ tolft ®C44 *14 Ifni'S 114 ^rto tof 2t4l4 *11144 ( 9 t4t, ‘‘Wft 'Q 44741) 441 
441 to to44 ^4^ 4tto4 ’tRto 4tfl ^41441 9 t(^l t4g ^ 44^4 ^C44 *tH44 3^1% 'Q 'toto 
\5jt4tFl4 44H5, tof^S 45471^51 &'§R4 4144^4 1444 ’ttfto 4*14 9 ttof4 to4ttol4 4F17 4 144 1to> 
to4tl tolft toH4 14471 44t C5J4 4t *4 C5J4 ^ ^C44 4H47^ 4*14 9 ttof4 to4ttot ft4t44il ^54t^ 
4t4®4 to4 *t4tof4 9 fRto FlC® tof ' 5 T(4tFl4 'to'G 2f|fl4 04^4 4ltto®7 ?JH4*t 44C3 ; tol ^tC44 
WfH4‘5t-to«^§to 2f4tG*14 41474 4^4 *t44144f4 414144 41474 441 2t14l44 to Sjlftfto 114 tol to44 
4fto f to 'St to *lftft 'toll ^ *lftft tot« *Pttof4 'oi'S'^'Q‘1 to 2|4 5 1C*t4 41474 4111 9 f IS^lto 
*Rto ^14 9 l44?t4tofl ^541^. 4l4to to4 *Pttol4 ^4 ^%tof fto® Gtof ^4 4l1to7 Rg* 14 
45114 41451141144 41147 tol4tG44 5K4*f 44G^) tol ‘^4f44 9 f5^4CS *Pttot4 4141’ 4144 ^ ^4 144W 
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W ^ T§t?I 5#^ iRRCs; ’®T vBnwfBW< M*ft Wl ^ 

^ %Fa sjf% ifrc# w ^ ^i ^srt ftg>ic-*ic4& <m m w csf^m 

\5ffw 'G ?15>|j|<5VS 'Q 'o^CrRi'O I 


i. ’V^Rf^St, V^8/84, RlWl%I 2f%5) 2f?[ C*W 'S'givs, 

’jit -b'b'bl 

4,. *UT5^, ^Jj ^SH? ' 5 jS-i«c6l 

Ml. £f|§to T®tRfi*f*T, <P?) a *ilR|l T^T ’J&t - ^ I 

8. ?11§t*I 'stRfi*f*T, <P?) s *ilR|i Tit 7 ! ^ -81 

a. A 'aHc^'SI ^•sMlfrfi t^T ’J&t -«-8l 

to. 'ST^®M, 9 f rai T‘ttf3«R J , h^Wlft TitWPR 'STRS^r <)sfl^h>l5, ^t - i 8 1 

а. RlWl%r, '®'<feR ^t®tR ^5 <tsfl^<lMs, ^t -Vko (c$R *P5)| 

v. mPT® ^JWt, RHT^t^lR, 'a'jfeR ^RS’Pt ^5 <)5fl^h>l5, ^ -VJjb (^ *t®l 

s. *UT5^, 

io. *UT5^, , }o-h'a<il 

srs’tlt 

i. Mxi^sio-y £TR <U^<F 'G 7 R’ 5 ttfW, ^RF ?W*lft, ^R^ 5 !, iSA^I 

■i. W, ,J WR, J W s frl^3i 7 l5Wt, TfS.^5 ^ fsC'tt, Wf®t, ^oo\5| 

\s. ^r^t, ^TR. ^TR. *ft§t 'G tT^.TsrR. mtWft 7 R I5 ttf'T®, t^.'S.^R.'5it^ ^'a4w : 5 

fflm, <£tt, 

a wir, 'e w§\uti b^<$\, ^St, *wK %m (^prprd, ^rt^s; RRf^npt 

^0041 

б. Tit 7 !, ^Rtf^fi : 5Jlf^ T®tm®^ Ti*fct, 2(C3f^® ’tRpP'tpf, wgBllI^ ^oo^l : ii*ft7I 

RMsfem, RRl^tPl ^oo«i 

to. RlWl%I (3^R 5 t'S), ^sR Rg^fi T®^t®tR Wt^fi ^ 'Q ^ ^ ^StWJ 

9 t^ t i, ^ ^ooHI 

H. TH^tfrttr, Tsl^vsn^f^PTt^, ^fat^ft, b8bi Wt^fl 

v. ^5t®t^, ^%3 ^Tf3, *Wt4®^, ' 3 TC p t as t, ^ooSsl 
Si. ^tt®tR, ^sit^, *W5^, 7 TC c i iS T, ^.oovi 

10. 'Sf'®«T ?Jt?ir^2 : T®H'Skl ii*fiT, ^KStf 7 !® 9 fRl^t*fPl ^oio| 

ii. '5f'®«T, ^Pwt, ^ft^fMtt^R ^T’tf^t’i?! 7 !^, ^ t^tt^W, b8oSiRWt^fl 
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RJM#t 

^wjm, R. <$r R. wr'sf, ^i#i ^PRm 

rrw rrrgtr 'SRj RRGtf^ sjirrr RtfRRRGRRi R^jjiTR rr r%t g?RRR wirrr sM rrw 
rs^r 'sir^i IrcrrH'r sR ^ '^•^Fac^ ^rsrfw r?trirr IsI'srgR RsR ^g^Ro^m i sR rr sgtiIrr 
rpjgrr #Rr tftfsiR 'rigs R% RjI'S'Si %rri sir ^Rtf fs 5 *?, ^tftfR, ffeR Rt GRRRtf rr ^-Rtf iTRtRtf, 
RRRRtfl R^'SRG'R iRGRRhG-Ra Twites *ltfs|<wR Rf% SR RSJ, G2|R 'G GRRtl GR Rtf RSJ, GRR 'Q 
CTNICrI^JR ITT Rtf^ RRR Rtf I iRCRRhG'Rs? '§R*?IRtGR RtfRvRIRR RRJ ftflR RRlWR^tGRR '5flR*f %»1CR 
SG*illlt>S SGTIGS GR^ R^f5 ^>G*T RRfe; SR 2RIRR 'RtGRlSJ tRRRI 

sRsR RRWRR'^R tJRR GSSRt Rg < 1 <pH'MG<P stfRS <wrR ®1 I 'SR RRW sRRR tgRRR Rvajfb 
SR ITT GRR GRRR WRP*f RtRRr Rk^R ^'sRDvs *tj^ R%a RGR RfSRjsst 'Q Rtf^GRlITR 'RTO'fl 
RRfsfR 'RRSRSIRR RRR SR l?R RRRf% Rff^RGtfR ^[RIGRlITR WSRl R«^CR ^RIGRtGRR 2 ffs j*tRR 
Rlw S£S SIR I ^JRJGRlITR ®Tffi R^IRR RRJ Rfs^gst 'Q SFfsGRlITR ^R*ff§GR RR Rg*R 'RWRt 
'RRRGR \5Tf^a RGR RfGRl 'SIR fsftf tRtJPT RflG^H R«j}R RtIR R RRR CRlR RRf GR^I SflfR ^IsgsR 
GRk? « 'RPR *ft%R?S R%TR SIR RRRr ■nfera 'RtR*fGR RtlRR RGR 4RRR R^t RRR RRf®rR 
RtkGRfijGR 4R ' 25 s Rsl'S'fi tgRR gtf^&t RRGSI 

RhtflGSR '5ra' 'sj^rrR 'bjgRrR WtG*R 'RtRJtfWR ’^RSrf^RG'R ^RR 'RSlfRR GSR UT'SRR 
RWRtfc fSJRR Rftftl 'RtRIt^R ‘'^jRsfPRG'R *1% SR Rtf I Rtf RRR ITtIR RtRsT IRRT ^R RTI 
SIR $ Rtf ‘JprRf Rtf’ RTI ^Rtf 'RtSRGR 'S 'RRIffeRf TSWSR *lt^RG*R| ^ *t^ ^Rg<P 
IRRT RRtiRf '5R^ 5 ITR Sjs |R|R? R^RIR RWt RCR, 'sr’RttflR GsRT R^RIR ^ RRfW R^RR PR'S 
R?TR!RR RRTlRf ^t^tlR ftflR IRIGS RSRT RIRI 

R%tR ¥TlR ^RtfR ITRRtf? ^®T TSW^ttf, R R^R3 #Rl?R '5rR*fl S'SRt 

RR ^RGSR IRR’RRRSR 'RtRf^ R^R ^RlTR R^ S^Rf s|t?S| Rf*RGSJ ^ttfsjSRRt^R 

RIRfeR W i R J RTRRR i R sls^ll?^ tsR^I fRTf^ITTIR^ ^Ij^js RRfGtf ' 5 t^R RRRR 
fRRf^tRRl RR ^ITRR fSR TSW *ttf#RR >S RRRfRRTt't R?R ^R RT^U ^ R?R R^|| 
#RlTR 2tf% ^R%T R SIR TSW *ltfR sRRR 'R'siRgtiIITR R13 RRRRRG'R C^RtCS RR, ^jft 'Q 
Sl'^G'^fl 'Rt’RtflR ^i^S^lRva RRt^ fSR ^tft#R ^R RRJI sR ^ RW RT^Rr Rj%R 

GRRIRRI 

tRRRR^ ITRt^TGtfR 'RR*liR J RlTR RIR 'Q #RlTR ^R RTSR WfIR Rfl'Sfl RR^R 
RIRGSRI 'Rt^RR RIRGSR SR IR'SRflRR W RR 'Q R^RITR RRIR ITR-ITifR 

\5jRt?RR 'RtRR Rl tR5 R^RlR^ ^ RR? GRR 'Q RfC® RRR-^T-<?ltfsR ITRR RGR^ 'SR 
RRR RSJ^R ftWRf ^pIR RtGS #R ITRR RG^UI #R WlTRT f*RRR “^fT 'S RRTRR RTU^GilS 
RSJ $*m SGs RtIRI 

RttftfR RIGS ttfRR ITRT^rtf? ^R TSW^ttf, Rt Rf%t R^IR^ fRlTR S'SRt ^ts^l t^fR RR 
RCSR ITRtRRRRSR '5H l T*f^ RRR 1 §RlTR ^R RR S^Rt sl&S| Rf*SfGSJ ^ftfRSRRf^R fsftf 'R^S^ 
RIRtSSRR 'SRRRTRR^IRR sls^lo^ fsst&l fRff^GRR^ ^Ij^js WfGtf ' 5 t^R <MG S 'W €RtR^1tf*tRI 

RR ^U»r*tT %T TSW *ltf#RR 'Q RRRfRRIt't R^R i^R WXJ R^R RRfl #R|RR R^ ^R%T 
R SIR TSW stftfR sRRR Rl'SlpGTlfG^R RRW RRRRRG'R ITRtCS RR, ^sjft 'Q St^G^ 'SRRflR 
RR^ fSR ^tft^R 'SjR RRTI t%ftf sR ^ RGR= 'RT^Rr R^SR IRIRGSRI 
tRRRRlR^R lilies ?rtf5 S®T RRRst, sR RR<T Rtfl |R «ftf RRgf RRR Wt^R RRRI IrRRRRT 
RTR RRR Wff%R RRR RTGR IR *tGtf^ RR RIRGSR sfSR -RRR Rtf Rt 'RtRR sR i^jtGS IRRt Rtfl 
liJRRS ^jtfRGtf^ R^R IRRIRR 'RPR Rt® RRGS RflRI ^Rtf RSRI-IRtRlTt 3 sRt Rtf RR, ^Rtf R^ 'ETfSR't, 
'S 'srtRJffWR '©WSR RlR^tfl IRGWRIT^R RRR “RlRtRRR^ Rtf RR%<# RTRl *t% 'S 
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3i>fl44lt «rsf, i£#l4t 'S 4PjR’4f§ 3131 3%l4tt «fSf, 341^5^ 313 1 4f344 4M4l3t| «rsf, 
4r344 ^31 44tt 313 1 ^913 « ^w ^rfwfc® «rsf, 3<4ti& 313 1 4^ 3*f3^ «rsf, e«3-3*f3 ? 
3i3i” (4333 434 ^34 ^tft Rwh^ ^ -sso) 

4?R w 3 tft54 333 W 3431 4934 4fc4 333 4 R 4 ^ 493773 339 431 9173 939 
*t > 34f 3l-j44 wl44, 4rf99%4 'S t33*tt%74 3%9*T 'S 413 C'OlC^I I Rc94h'M C43 t9*T £43 
<94^ t4?99 9334C4 '94'? (TwRl 43 «TSf 94133 «TSf, 933 Wtf43 «TSf, t4?93 944 Wtf4 3=1 RRg 913 
494 %54 WSWtf!^ t9%54 ij49 W 94173 «rsfl fiwh^ GtXTlRlT'M 3143# 9f343 94jn*f4 
'Q 33343 ^5494 ^13 343 9f3 493£*f9 3H9C52 9C39 999?3 44.41 13 99953 3f4 34= 931W 

9999173^ ^ mm \ 

3 ^ 3 # 

b. IMH34 I4343P3 - 9~31W 3ft S3C4>3333 - 3T3f93 t3*H ^FGfDvBlJ 3<j 4t3E3, C9H33? 

4f% - ^&>, VlR^SiS 4M^3, C93f3t4, 4t3 - ^&>l 
3,. 3794 fiw^, 9*334, 19315; 9199 4^ 4r3*3 33439191 
4. 47J 'S 31313, 9*3 4 993f J?tC#3 ^333, 3^3 3®, ^§3 99911, 9499 9obo| 

8. 4|Vj4<9^t (R<34W4t9 9lft 99439) 4tm4 43f93 3*191 
d. 'ScH WlPtt, ^34 E4T1- 9lf1 t4343F9l 
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WI44R 'S 7Hl^5J ( bS>o\3 - bisb'ft) 


R^S 1#fl?R 


Drirr iw 

§Pjr ^R fwt^fr, sj<i4, ts^R ^,8 *irrrti 


RtfRR OTH SfttRR Rt^R C?T|<P<pR R©ril RR4fR ( iSiois- bs>VS) ^RtR Rt^Rt 'S'RfR RRRt ^ 

rmir?; 4fR rkrr ! 3R5Kr ^ 51; RRc® eiRffRi ^ RfiR ^Rsff «jRt rkrr rcrt sR^R's scm, 
stifir w*t RtetRiwcRR sm #h « shcrr ri^rr ^w< ^Ri Rsfr R<4tc« rir tw RfR$i 

^>I~RR tTSRR^ f<h<l RJfRRf'S voiRr^ | RfR :JWR%F51R 'R'ftRvRf 'S '5P!f K ?f 1 'fffR4 t&Wf ^®RT ■SlfiRl 

R>fR fWR RR4ffRR WRT RR«ttWf? e tR (’^tRR ^5 RR®T|R) RtTRfR C§F«TfR (rRr|R R^l3«1) RRR 
RfRfR 'ERR SffCRR RSfo^H R^RRfCRR (fRRf^t RSI“fl d&Rl^ 'STftS, ^SRl'St hS>o\ji RfCRR ^o C4|TRl?t RR«R 
h«oS> RCRR H RR^^fR R©r^ RR4ffRR WRTI R®fR RfR RR^R3 (fRRt^f 'Q RttRR RfR f^Rf^TR ^Rfftl ^jJr 

m rri^t *rr vm m Rr rt^t rRr Rt^fR Rsrr ririrter r<i%>, otr c^rR 

RtRfR4 ^JCRfR-^jfRRt rR^I wR^R-fR^t *E5f^rte® WtR-fRWtCR RtRfR4 ^tRR RR4 RSfRlft ; 5SR'S ^5 rR 
£ftRRt%I SR PTRHT %f Rtl WT fR§FR >R4RC4 RR4 2fR<FT RRRRr W fRCR #Rr WffCR 
^R§M 3RI 

fRSFR RR4tCRR RofRS; tRMMF^ fciRt 1 ^ t^j^R 44WR fR4l tRHMFTSR ^ fRSFR 

RR4t£RR Rot R4JR3 (fRRt’tf RtRtRI SRRFRt WfRCSRI fRf%R ^ ?€4 WtRf RfR RfR 4fRRttRR fRCRR 
WF Trc° 1*H I '5RR4R R/tR 4f<RH R'HffjrlR fR^CR fRRfR ^rRpR RR4fR ( bb'W- bSi^R) iRR^ WR’^fRR 
C«Tf5fR®t fRRfR , oR4P3 R?14lw?l (iVSH-iSii^) Rf^R 'OR Rt% RM4 tlRI R4fR3 ^®j%R Rlf%*ICRI 
\5rRpR RR4R 'S WR4R5 R?14lw?l Rt^s Rl^sri RR SflRR ?j^R Rt4R*R 4RC5RI 

RRfR3 M54 R%R CRRR %R ^fWaR'S ^ R*RRR CRfRJI ^WR RR4ICRR Rt^t 

ttRtRR fRtft %R RWfeR RRtRfR SffRR ^4 Rft RiRRRRR 4RJtl R4fR3 ^3 f^RRR fRtft RRf 
R^fRR RCRJ R©ril t^SRR R^tR^I (RRt^t R?Z*R R®R ^54 s t R©ril ^rf^tR4 t*WR ^R R^C*R 

RR RtR4sR 4RR R©ril ^CR3R RRR ^RC4^ ^RRt^R RlRRC^ ^ofC4 R^4lft fRRC® WRt RRl ^RRJ 
^RRt^t 'Q RfWlft RRf*^ *Rfl 

tRWR RR4IRR PTS R^tCRR C^RtRSR 2tf% RW WM RRC5RI RwCRR 2tf% 

C4R4CR RRR fsfR RIR tRCSR Rtl WtRf RR RWCRR WJt^^o W®R^ (RRt^tt 4ff®C4 4R t*TS 
RWRC4 tRRR : 5tC® ! *lf® tTRI ^RRR R4^R3 t*TS R©rilC4 SftRR C4R ^4 RT^*tMR 4tR tTRI 
2fHfR4 t*WR RRR Rf*tt 4^*1^ 'S R^tRot tR 9 tl«n?'y t^JRRR tWR t*R=4 tRRttR RRl tRRRRt^R 
R^RRRR RR4tRR R%ta ^ ^Rl ftt?RR ^SfR RTHrR RRRR4RR SffCSR RRR7R ^RR 
■R^R 'Q Wt^RR ^ttR 4^ tRR tRRRRt^R ^ ^t4RR 4RRI 

RtHRR RRRR tRIR tRWRRt ^RRRtttRR Rt^R4 tWR RR4R tSt^RTRW f*t 
^?!Rf ^R| ^ RRR R®t%RR WfRRR Rf^t'gRR RR tRSfRR5, ^R^R RR^ t4C*fR 'Q tRRRRT^4 

RTRt R4 ^R 4RRI ^ RR ^WR RR4R ‘^JR’VR,’ ‘^RR ^4R’, ‘RR RRRR,’ ‘%sRRR’ Rfe 
Rf^RR 'S t4R4R#t^ 9 tfRtR*R 4CR R4R tRC4 ’^Rfa ^R| 

tSt^fRRtWt R ^CRR ^[RRR C*R 4R R^R Wi^ W RRCT Rf*t2ftW ii|R. 5. RfCR 
^ ^Rl %*t2tR ^CRR 2tRR Pt44 ^RR WRR tRR ^tC4 R%5^R RrR ^Rlfl^ 4tRRI ^RRR 
tf*t2tR 4TR 4R RR R^^RfH^RR C4. R ^Rtt^RR HR ^ ^Rl ^ ^RR?fD*tCR 

R®|4tftR RRR 2t«ttR f^ tRWR Rt^ (tRSR Fg ^jjRR), R^4tft RRtR Pt44 ^t'^R RfR 'Q Z^S 
RfW® RrR^ jRWR RR4tRtt4 Rtf^T F#fR t4?RR®ttR ^Rtf$4 RSJRRI ^ RrRFH F44§|r jRR^ 
RfR R^^s '®tRt 'Q *tW ^fRFRR W*il f*tR=4 'RRtt'PSR RfR fRC^t lilR^WR R^.%sW 'Q RtSjCRffR 
Rf4tR RfR fWR RR41RC4 ^tf^lRRt fe®RI WfRT RfR ^ '5j4tt' : P9R RtCRR R r Rt^ fWR RR4tR 
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RbiRBR 4^ R#Rl 4g® R®F4 ®t4 ~|R®t4t4 ^ Rm'B3 ^4RflRfR nR *j^|g Tff^j ^sf 
4S4t®RI 

RRr wwfwt bib wrt Btti RR Rsbt BtM^ b. Rt. rrr taR 4w 

4®tBftRt ^mIibir i RJtl]^ 4fRt £48414 4§R i R^i ij8Bl4 R 44 Rwb 4 ®rf4 su#^? 4fRt 

Bt84f iBt Rt, R^RR #t 4fRt Bt84l4 4tR ®t4 R^ RbM 4# BtNi ^ RlRRtR ^4# Rasi®8 
4(841 4f4i 4448 ■sit® RR bjsb.® R^Icr rt#^ 4H 4314 44 Rwa ®sRt stm ^c«t RjRr 
R tW®t 4BBRI ®B RW4 R44tB« ^4^4t4 R®J5 r BjRt^R 8 RR® RM444B4 Rf%t® WtRt 4t4 

RR ribt rt# < jg s i4r 4fta4 Rb ^®4R ®ri 

^R Rtft Rwt44 Rt®t R4^43 \5|f*f4lft R5J*I4 44BTt4 ^tsR 4WH ^4^. l45#G r 3 Rt4I R®f4 
fRwR ^R4tf®4l4 wR4t44t RnTCR Rb BI4I 4R®T<FgT4 R>gft44 RBRBWf B 4t4 Rt®t R?R14 t4t® 
©rll<i4f4 WRT 44Rt4 R!N1tR Rf4 ®RI Rt^-RF^fR >|<RR^ RnRB Bt44t4 Rt®f 'RH B# 4^ Rtl 
®T5; RR 4fRt Rt Rb ®sjR SfSffNRt iiM R ^t°14 4R®-Rt#f4 4Bt BN BtRI B®R ®R RtRtRJ, 
Rm% ®tR®t444tt 4t Rt®RI ^ m. R. 'fBR RtW®t4 C4*lt4 t4W4 R4444 Rr 414 NR4lR® 
443RI ®t444 BtR 44 s 444Bt ®rR si?tfNT®t tNT4t4 4NR4 5 ^?B14 RtW®t ®JM 4B ®rR SB BIB 
414 Bt® R'BTt1#t4 tg^sR Rb R44t BTt4t4 4t^RtR ^t°14 4R®-t*B4 RRB BN BtRI 414 Nl®t^ 
414 44f&B BtR ^ ^BTI 

R|W®14 ^Rt4W #t44 |4W4 >I?!4|?!G4 ^4 Nl4N Rt® NBRl %T BNft 4fR4 Sft®t ®f4 SR 
4 5 Rt4 #t44 4^.2ffB4 IB' 4T 4 s tBt4 IB' ^IBW Rt BB ^t%5R 4fR 4fR® INI RbB RBf4 

#R4B 444- B£® t4BB ^441, 5^4 44G4R spRl^® 4BjR4 ^4 4®^# Rf BB4 441 BT4fB Rb 
R^R ^Rw®[ W5R 4BNR RRl wR44-BB®t-RlB4-Nls|«ilG4'fl W®M4-NR®f4 BtBf RR tBf RRBI 
ijo4 ®|4T^4M RR Rb b®®4 RBI RR t4t4H^ ; ?R4tf®4t4 WfR4fB4 44UR4 RtBB4 ®t4sR B1R 
WtRfRtR 4t34 4tUR4 4lBf4 4RS®f4 Rt?jj\s RR RfR®R ®(4ItR® 4IBRI 

Rsf4 R44t4 ^RsRr BTf4^Bf ^SRC® 4|R, Bl4Nf®W4 RsRNR ®BI RsRRfBIR RRl!® ^ 
4RilH 4fNt 4BBR- ^4©M C4t4H4G@4 RlJl® 4 5 R4H RtRf54 R44t4 ( Gb-H^- Go>®^) 'S 'NRIWR 
^NRt4 4lG®T'a s lN R44t4 ( RrcScs- bSsH®) I NRJfRI R%®R4 BTIBF4 RfGR RR RsRNR ®5RC® BtBIR ^4^. 
RBTfl4 R444B4 RfBI R©ril RR414 ^RR \5jR^® ®BR B, R®R 4ft® 4fR t*t4 UR'S RR ^fR ^5JM 
4BRR I R414 BNT4 B 4tfft® RtRtl4 R444B4 4f4f-4t«4t4 4I4?t ®bR<4 RW4 tR 4tfft® ^4f^® 
®R ^4^. R^R®fB 44tR 4BBIR RtRtl4 R4444t4 ^4^. ®R 44 44 ®B BfBf4 WN tNBf WfRtBiR,- 
‘4f4t, NtR Nt4Rt4 441 BIB 4R4IBI4 R444R RfRt® ®Rl Nt4R NlRlB 4^4 44BR’ I RtRfl4 R4444 
RsfB4 RtRR ®f® ^Rb RtfRt RbW ^ 4f44tB4 4441444 RtRRI 

^44 BU4f4 W4R4 Rb ®fRB RtRf®4 R4444 RtWfRf 4BBIR,- ‘^fR 4fR 4t%® WtR’ ? 
RW4 4NBIR, ‘WfR’l ‘^rMR B4R 44BI4 4fR ®5Rt® ®fR’ ? RtRfl4 4Nt4R, ‘NtR B 44BI4 4|R 
®5Rt® ®R4 ^fR BT 44BI4 4fR 4Rt® 4t4B ’? RW4 Nt®[?J®JB4 RfG4 ^4 RtRR Rjt, 4144’ I ^ 
BR ^«B R*RB R^R RB414 RfWfRf 4BBIR, ‘nR% 44 4fR WfR ’? ^444 W4 RW4 R4444 
ii)44sf4f 4tRfB 44# 4IR t4B ^SRtBRI ^ 4tB4 44R ^44 % ^RR,- 

“NtR W 'B^4 IB 4BTR ®R 
^ ^4 B# t44 Rt, 

N1RI4 ^ ^4 t44Bf 4B, 

®14 1 5o4 Nt4 4tB Rf” 1 1 

- RWB4 44R 44^4 4fR ®5Br RtRB4 R4444 BfRR BfBf4 WN 4f4t® 4fBRRl 4Rt® 4RC® 
G4t4flG4R RW4«I ^Rr^ ‘mm ^4, RW4 44NSf 414 RBffl4 R444B4 RB 4#4fR RtWtBf RW4 
4I44BRI 

b®®® RBT 414 44BT RW4 R4444 4#4tR Bt4f4 WRI <pRilN RtRf®R R44IB4 4tf® 
t4f4N4^ BfNf4 TjRjB ^4R® ®RI ^444 RW4 R44tB4 W ^4 R^R ^f4RI RR ®TRRRl4®fB 
RtRfl4 R444B4 R# ®tRfR Rt® ^4” 44341 RNBff ‘Bfflf4’ RNBft ‘^5 R4444’ ®T(4f4 44BIt 
‘4f4RRf4’ RrIB ®f4 4# 4R®t ^44 44^4 Rf^ 4R*fB14 ^Bf4 Nf® 44BRI ®f4 4B RsRRfBB 
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f*wtw =J44t5 g404t®35 p4It5 0®34=4=R 5loer'i}4l4 45435 (bb-Ssb-bcsH'O), 4=p3t045 W3C5 5P 
54=W4 4=p3t05 '5jffa5| 4>5f05 54SW4 ^=HJ5i| 05J51I 5lc©r*34N 444=1044 P# |5p 54=455 

4 #054 5tpT4 Wl ^55® 441044 h5 5 W »!04l54 444=1044 #J4|5 p04 %P 4#31045 

44 3F54 4=0441 5t5 404 RPa 444 %51 45pt# P>0®14 404 Wt4l 414 5151 50=14, 4H|4*4 'STfSR 5 ', 5p4= 

41*415, 4034 4pp5, 351=1 gf%, %pg4M Pgt4, P44 P315, 43p43w Pi4#5, P514, Pr05-g4W 

PP914, 5jWlft=34 PP914, 4^Pt €#, g=34 P514, #0514 pP9l4 2f^fl 4 5 P'4‘ i 3F55 055l5t# 2ft04 'oi^P'o 
54 peril 444=1044 4^ l0=1iF 344 4=p3l4l 55 ^3405 #5 31533= 150=1 *1 4p4 454351 4=04 5=04 
4#3w t54t05 ‘fmm 414 5p04 3o®i 

31533= 45435 154104 '3lC4C4=4 4t045 peril 4=p3t4 03oil054 I 5>t045 4041 Po*t55f05 1S0540313T 
414 514 . w « PPt W15I ^R»IT 344#4=t03 p5F4-PPt 4#3045 54335# 3p5t5 504 
^C^l5‘=1 1 peril 05 ^11505 4l5o44 04 ^31405 pp| 045, ' 5 35t5 PPt 05 ^11505 415044 04 ^31405 peril 045 
-5p 044 51415 045 4tl ppl5p peril 05J5 41, i 3l4t5 peril 5p PH'S 05J5 4tl 3o045 R<Jil 043 51035 
W4l5 55 g5 'frflP 314 3t®4t5 513045 Wl 

Pw?F WB 314 5pft4 %F5 ^31405 414 0304 WW WW 03t5t5 3*1?4t =|p04054l 1#4 g5 
4154(3 3P# csf^rm P%3 54t434 30®J4? 35055 4#3I4 3po3*t4 wi 551 # pp, #5*it, ^3t*4t4i4, 
l%j3t 'Q '34044 415114044 443t4 'SpT l5p 4=p4t4 3p03*t4 <PCi1*H I b«85 ' 3 TTC«T 4=44=1513 5431? ; 5F?T 
4piffF7F4 WPT^ 4F7FI ^ 'o^lO'FH vSoul'Q’f 150=1 *1 Boer'S ' 3 1^ s 1^l ^^hpG<P 7 Fl4“=1Ji|fe'^ 44C® ^PfciF 
^0=ll50=1*F PFHF% 4p 4f#t *ier4<=1 ^FoTfST, ’Ip^p W^t^Pr, 4p C^tHTsf CslM^Ft 'S 4^pP^t 
^TW#%ri 4pifK ^rt^F WliT W%F^fPr 4pgK 'Q 4pi(t<=1Wi1 5f^t4 Pfo ^TFWt 

40il*F I ^ ^H7[Gg 4pitK OifOiF peril C3F5FF7F4 'slFf^Oir FTRI ^ Sjg^F 4<=14F : 5t *T5P perciliT ^Ft 5 ! FpOiF 
9(G®| ^sjgsf 44f F?IC® 9 f& W, 4p-t*P%g4 ^5IM 'S >150^1 tPt^oT peril ^FWlC^ W^FptWfa ^jt4 

■^pT 4t®r 4GilC5l ^10©r*3*lN ' 3 W4tF34 '5J^^p)4 4^ ^ ?PW ^(^fPtNlI g«WfsTf4 4tfP 

^$ft 44t4 W»IJ 04 ^5 P s 0*ll5O=1*F F7F 44 PpF 404 ^P ^441? 50=14 45® 4T4 ^®t4 454 40441 ^ 
\5ft404 ^5(4J 4f54 Po«l4- PPt 444F4 ( bo bV- bOoiFi) I 

5544 peril 4=444514 4KF WT44F4 4f4 40441 55 4051 Po*tWf04 ^®404f4l 4<=14f5t 

P^gPgit^OM 4p4t4l 4F044 b^Tt ^f44 444t5t P=gp41t4044 ^©05f4 5404 ^4444045 

4I45t44f4 54 5^ 4 s P' 5 tfF?F4 ^1441 54F04 4^41044 p55 f54 ‘fl 'Q 1 ^ 0=11044 404= 

150=14 peril 1 5 ^404 45, 'Q^t 41% ^4%5 Pg= 14I %044 405J ^P%^4f4 50^t4t5Ff4, ^4t4 044, 4=P 
4er44 ! 54=TF4, p4It\S p¥fp4 4#§44 ^54Pl%f, %3 5 H4N 044, ^t5Ft4%p4 'Q ^^Pg4t4 14044 414 
140*155105 ^®40414JI P®r054 4T0F 4^ 504 ^1%^4f4 50^1415114, ^J4l4 044 4^0441 per'404 54p 
4*1541 45 0441 \sl05 04044, - 

“^1551 PW4f0435 4#5 *1%, *t1® ®14 555 4l#5l « ^4p 55^5®^ 04pl4l Po*t4 

§1% 4#4ff|”l 

peri) t^s]^ \5Tf^t44= t*W4 f*l%5 4p044 t44^ 4=p4l405 |f% 04141 4=04 0510441 j5p 41044 
4p- 4f& 0405 W 4=05 U144, 4^444514 444# 45p4l4 4p04*t4 50441 415^41 04514 TTf5l ® 

t^F4l 05=5, 415=404*1 0SPfp5*t4, 415^104*1 pP44^Tf 5440# (4144, bS>HS.), 41554 5440# (4144, 
bS>HSs), 4144 P ? gp4Tl5W, 4=®1445l 5p44 5®T, 44PI5 4fefl4 45141054 ^5 fH 4^ 4#4 4145404, 

P®05 2)4# W 55^P>4 40*4 =104 3^f5 ^104 4=p3l4 3p04*tOF4 W4T 4=p4 514= 3041 5l4 4=P 
#404 |5p ^=1044= 4*414 4 3405= ^45 541 ^4414 4g ^#p) ^414 40^131544, 4g 

^414 044 344 4J%4 ^3%505 4^14551 P=gp4lM05 #05 454# 04®41 541 ^S>V4) t^#745 bfr5 
Wp4lft 514#4 5141 3p44 504 5g ^30514 5#4l4, 5g 0#34 5^1414, 5g #45 ^414 40*41315114, 
5g ^414 405f13l4rt4, ^04*t 4*3 3f% p4^F W044 ^3%p)05 PW4 444=1044 45 345*t 

^340W voTC^ 455# 04®51 541 

peri) 444=14 ^4044= 3%p5 414404= 4=p4l4 i Sp04054, 51044 404F Po*t4 5104 ^®40414I 
4I%41 5044, - 3®<Pp #4^#4, 0¥l4p34p4 44^4> #4, p0S# 4=P 4=1# 4er4»=i 54=34, 

4=P 031=34 C4M53, 4#*(# \5lW|4l5#4, 43f*t4 4fefl4 45141^34 ^ €1*15*3 4*#, ^1514 3f^5*3 414, 
4#44? 03lP*45*3 045, ®5l43%4 ft ft '§3^514 P^4, ^<54 ^5 ^ 5 % 041S *1%^15, # Pi# 5 
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?jrrrr rw ^RtmiR, Rt^ft, 

RRR SRRt R>R RRrIr ©r^R'SRt* 


RRH, - 


W 2f5jRl RRft RR 2tfRRR 2t*fR| 


“rri rirt r% rr4rr ^jr Irsirr <(m 
rr ^Rrrt *tm 4^1 ^-sr ?jrr ^ ^ r^ <rr 
41rco rr *Tt” I 

- ^ r% eitRRRHRit *r, tRRft a^t«« ‘mm wrr ri^ri rirIrrsh rrw 

R4R RRfRMR R£o - ‘Rsr ^tR4 RK4RtRR RRJ C3&’ I 

io8^ R^R4c£>R ®lfR4lft Rsnr wtw^ Rltt^ WR fRR Rt w wi 2R#o ^>3RR ^4Rt 
4R W RRRt 'l 9 Wfi RR ^£o RtRR W ^RSRltRR ^sRtR R5®T Rw?f RR4IGRR tRRtfRRt 4RGR 

rrri ^ Rr^riRIrr wr r#? Rrr 4Rrh rirpsrh rrrrri Rf fi%R rrr R^cr^ Rig 

rRgrr Rti ^wtR^R RR R'Ri’gRR WNM4lRt sJTCR^ r%s rr4Rr *1IR«TH RtRR RtRto 
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wi4Rw 34 vS^ ®4R, “wcsi-a 4f® 3144 124 R^® 314 Rri, 344 *rjot 4=4 314 Rri, 

344 »)sfsi'oK 41^4 Rri, ®4 4R*ir R4 4=41 *t®= R4” i' 5 

144m 3^414 ^ i^fReRt'sRf 4<44=R w R 01 *m 4 R 14 34n ^Rr R4 - 
2t^[R®1, R431, 3®4ft, 3 #R§t, *444 %5JTR| ^ R4R ^Rsf 441 Rl4 4<R 141® 4t44* R(404 « 
32(44 34, ®44 RR W41, (R#, 2tWt - 3(R 444^1 441R Rw 341 ®?(4R 41444 4C344 - 

‘30%4 ®4’ I 4R4 44, #4 14=lR ^ 44=3 444^1 ’tHR f*t# 3®44 3f44=4 4011 

4144^1 14lR44 i 34=R Rl4t4 3^TI #4 ?lR WIRT R=J1 Rf R=J1 444=4 ^44 3444=4 4=C4I 
14lf4544 #4 441 Wl^sFF RjG f*f3 *0T4 RC4 32(44 341 i344 R= W4T H40= W4K3144 44C RC4 #4 
C41R 4t R4tR4 414 32(44 35® 40FI 44R®1 IRlRfft R^M4 ^4# C4t4Rl WfR, %T, RR, %4, 
?jWt, R^f4 #R ^S4T RR4 444 44t4 5 Rt Rt^® 4^ ^544 4t4fwt 4U>I 4t4fwt - ^r4t4 4f44 
+ Vt + «= + Rtl RR 4R%T ?t^R R%f 4t44 44 4f4 RWC5.4, RR 4t4R®T 4^441 

4%54t4 ^St4 4tRp®J 4Rt 44CT ^ 44^4 RRa 4^4lR 4*44 4^tRR4 4>4t ft444 4WCSR I 
^Wf4 44W 44, ^ 4R44 RRr ^ftR RR 4RC44 ^®% ^3 444 44R4 4^4t 44W ^!R4 
444^41 ^4fC4 R?W®fC4 RW%f C4, 4fRj4t4 44R4T 4t4C44 4C®1^, C4fW ^R 41^4 CRR Rt®r4 
^l44t?<!4 ^pi4 ?R*Rt 4C4f4 4S4C® 44^t ^SRRrRI 

'®t4®4C^4 44 4t44t4 '$Jt4, 4 5 t4-4t4 f -RC34 444R4 ^4!R4 C^R^ ^4 £4^ ^TtW W4R 4t4 4f4 
WS4t ~5m%\ R 5 ^ 4ft i 34RR4 44CS; ^$44 4?4W4 C4 R4# C4% ^rt4R% ^4 ^%T, ^T - 44^41 
<)jR=<P 4RJt4 44, 44C4t Rw <FR4t 44, ’®T ^itlt44 PR ^Rt4 4fR - C44fR 4Rt 5.WC5, 

‘444RI4 4*4It4 4t ^4t 4% ^[I4t4 4*4ft4 4f, ^5tC^ 4RT ~$&m - MR 4C^4 C4|Re4 ^ 

4%S4t4 ^414^5^ ^rf^R WlRwttsR - ‘^4 4RfR 4T'S ^$44 45^4 Rwtl’ C4lW R®t >S 

IR54I4 ^$44 'Q 4444, 4f ^44 ^•avsC4 ®|R>4R 44R 4f4t R 1 ^ *ttR4 44 ?R*f4 <^40® 

4454 4%g4tt44 ft44 4fR®J ^3 fpfe ^ ^$44 ^3 444R4 ^4T ^441441 ^RR4 Rt^-^- 

^$44 4?C4 4RR4 ^4WTR4 4^ ^R%44l 444OT4 ^ ^4444 4^4 ^r444 ^4 RRR 41® 

I 44C5t^ ^RRC44 4KR4? t%R^R 4F414 ®44 'S 4444 R«T ^fRt^RTI 4%g4t4 'Q ®44 'S 
4444 I®R4 iC 4 4^4 4^ #4R4 414414 ^r444 I ®14 4t® ®4C44 41?tR C®1H44 4T<4 5 ®1, ®44 

4S4C® C4 WUR, C®14 4S4C® P# 4HRI ^rt®r 4444 4J#® ^1®R4iC44 45®4 ^4144 4^4 441 

4^W 4444 ^®4, 4RR4? 4444 tg®4, 414144= 4444 ^®4, 4# 444® Wl4 ^®4I 444 
44=4 ^4 ; 5C® R^S= ^Tl ftlSt 4=4=41 1444 ^4=Rl4= R J 931C44 4CT ^4=4= t&®t4J R^® 4=14 1R4, 
®l4lRc4 C®4R ®I1i:44 4® Rwl 4R 4=141 ^4114144 #44 4=lRR H414= W 4=14 44S1 14l4i44 4*flR4 
RRc® 4^ssf«1l ®J14 *(C44 “^Wtft 4%341414= C®1 Rn*t4®H4 ^Tl^t 4=1414,1 

“14 ®14®, ^4Rl4 RKH44 ^R 
®jRrC® R^5J44 ^4, 

?(RC® R45144” 1 8 

4ft i 34R44 4C® ^Wf4 ^4 R^R'4 4H4 ^ fl4l4C4 ^4# RRfe ^R Rl4%44, 4444 
T^o4ft4=4 ^44. ®JlC44 41441 ^J®1 4R4 ^4144 4^4 4®H4= ^4#% 4=4C® 4H4 41 1 14 ^41444 4R144 
^R5[114= ^Jlf® 4=14 ^rflR, ®1 #RIT54 44C® 414141, 4fe4 ^41444 ®J14 44C® 414141^ 4R41W4 Rsw 
W44 4444 4^141 ^ C# 444 - 4®t4 444144 W4lt 4(^144 44 R| ®J14 44C® ^41 4^1tI > I^C'® 
*R§^ 4J^ - ‘®P4 4%Tf 4lR= 1R4 4R1 44 ®41 44’ I 

(4hl4R ®lRR<1= RfC 9 ^ R4, R4R44144 45J4R 45R4 ^®1C® ^4^, 'SRrRR R44144 
4®Rw ^ ®THR4 #541 Rf® ^14141 RtlR4? 4«R 44J4 5 . ^tc® 4l14lR 4®T4 R^44 
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w ^rwsjicsra ^tigst R®R wf wfr wiw ^rics; Rg<pj « %^®jicn<i wp'ni whg 4« 
wu ^ncs; ®i>i®T<fm, R'sh wt, ^prm smwft gwf Rn®‘ wm ^«fti wf w 

wig^, ®rwrf si^t ^ wf, wgsm ®g® Rw «rm, sjm ^t*t *rf ^ti #fwt wv%m 

^Sft Wf ®G?® w^l ^Tfirten w^l ^Tl¥fW *tH ^ WG® Wf W®! ^ 

3 w® ^sttg^ 'Q 9 i^ MM Mm ^fPRt wr®^ wiwra ^tqRig® st^tRi®! 

^%5 3 tiRg®i, ®i<t *f*R $m ^it ®rM ^ 3^15 ^fwn st^t wigst ®im 4<r 
^RWW ^WlTT MR GtwHR^ G&®Hft 'W 3 T5f® tSWlRt ^G^Rg^M ^G® 1 ?. iRRiWT®^ '5RPTK t®IfR 
G 5 ® ^fPRt ®TlW^R W WJ, <4R®f, Rj?^ t®IlR <PG?lG5,*i I T 9 ^ ®t •W, 

RM« W GWft 'Q <^®T?f MR ®IM 'Q WICW ^It ^Hc®llMf ‘WG^H I 'STTG^fa 
■si® Rwi *n® wt<i wit ^af5 wflG^sr 3 M®tj ^RMsi ®?r Pi 5 ?® ^c® wr w%f - 
®t WTG^*TI 

^ <Mc®it GWut wr ® ?R)tHf5t % fR^r ^^rig® ®im « 

^o R^tmtgt st^t w(^r i M®ft’ w ^MrR^ ^iR^Rig® ^igMm 

WIG5, GT^ C^ G^Rf 'SJfG^R W^G*f ^rhR WRM RlRt?r G'RMJWTI GTWT 'SJfG^ iSflGWT ttRei 
• nft wr^’i^rr^ g*w ■Rwrt wt^ttR ®rgw ®itr«t g* 8 ® ^g^ ^tr <k?ig% iw 

3 R^Rt WT' 3 , Mwt?Tt9t G9§t® ’tt 'SRJ iSTt^Rfa R®R ^Pg® WIG^rT ; G^W i T' 5 tG^ 

G?9P «TN s 1T5lft ^i’lG^MT ^IGSlG^ ^511®^ •gf^HTt^T WG® fwf <PG?l*iR ; Sj®Tf^ ^llG?^ ^TNKl 

RRvfG^i iw Mwig^ ; w ^st?* wn^r ^ w ^tG®^ 

’lui^sl 21^ ^G^ MG'! pG?IG5*T ^Pf ; ?J^ 'S ^55^ ^tG^G^t ^ft’R ’I#® 

^5iM w^r Ri - lit ^tiHM ^srM WJ 'srtt^rr ^ 

WG^ri 

?l^l r M*itG s t^ '5® WK Wi»f W iEntiP, ^ ‘RwV 5#G^ G'^tfR 5 ^ 'Sfff'Mj 

'Q RW¥fM5J ^ 1 ^ ^TI ‘^fSfR’ ^«7T G^tlR^ -sitRGW W 

'mtM WTG^t W 4G€^ - 

“^gM ’Ifeo ^S G®T w G^TfG^ T^ 58 ® ®nw T^f ^Prar £t^®t Wf, w G^ffG^ 

8 5Jt 9 1^ Ml^t <1piilf ^«t ^®T, G®flG¥^ 'ifRs® *ifiH t®RTf WT ^3T - ^ C*T 

G 5 # ?(W, G5T 9 f=f<^t ^ ^ ?W7t *^\ W G^TfW ®ITW t^TTf W\ ^Rg® n®, 

■^IWf G®TR5 G$T ^PRR Tjg^ ^®t W G^t ?(t®FTl 'S ^R G*fW w 

U\ GST T^JI” 4 

'©jfG^ ^MRf ’iR'tMGst ^r® wrsn *tfte, ' 5 ®, 's w R 5 8 sr 9 M 9 l ■sjRsjt 

^sr |w 'S g^RM^m #r «tm Gi 58 !^ ^Rt 2f%r5rK ^?n ^ g«® gR^^Rgw^ « 

R^mi ^tjHiG«m 5ifsG35i« gRwR wg^T ^‘ ? \^m w^n « ww ^sn^iwi 

^®r^SR is^ri^ ^ivwra wrtsrKr ^g^g^h i R* 

<rf®fMtGs, R^ >|5 ||©t^1R)gvs, M «jcsf, R“ 'sicsf, R“ g^I'mgR M g3G5[ ^ ^®it MR g* 8 ® 

®TT® <T-G<lG'5*i I ^IG^T *5H 2JWt wrcs: - 

“CSlG^tG^ G%^ ^R 3 TfG 8 t, 

R4«i R^tG'm <pg?i^ vSisgoi, 

Ji^GHG^ r®u^R wi” 4 

G^I^hM ^4®i^g*i W ^ WlM RM-'sjRsffi ^5 WIG5, WT’tK 'ofGrS 'SIGH «mjv3»ii 
WMI^Igi^ ^RG3^ WIT, WtGT^ ^TTTf « ^TCSr 'StTMG^ 'Q 8 5TfMG s T ^ ^T^TSf g^I'MgM ‘sjRWT ^Tf 
w Gwcat ^rf wg^ti ^ wt’TK w ^tg^t ^ wt’iRT g%^ g^wig^ <tfWf ^stg^ 
^®R®n G^t wtnRT g%^ w^t - ‘ , ^5rfT- : w : tt, ^sjm, ^s^rfia ^tgm *ra, ''st s®r 

R 1 ^ 3 ^®!, GW WT ^ i5i1^tG*|g iBjlGsTf^, t£IC®T GWT f’W W?T, 7 RT’ I Wf’tRT ®Rg®^ ^ 3 T?W- 

3 ttsts gR^Rg^t^ 3 r^TGt MR ‘wf , ii i T MIT’ c® R^® ^g^iImt 

G^W *tWR^TTG^ G^fG^ WJgttM® ®G?t WT’TIRgtw Wt®R RWt 3 Tt i R J ®G?T ®gR^I 
^sm (Rrwgw ¥TG5, w Rwt sf^t <4 g?ig^ ®f^®^RR ^ttw ®tGt^ g^i® G^t Rw 
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4F® 44t4 444 3G4G5.I G^fl54 -jjGM t*W-3G4 ^TF5[*tRF4 'srf^STT j4G*t4®tG4 G4lf45 4G4G5J 4G4 M2 

341G4 G4 ^Rg 4G44 Riiaf s tt%r m, G4^ ^rlw *t%G® ^t> 31G4I stfsRw '§R«h ^ w»ij 

^rl3iW4G45; G9& W4 441 sg4g$j 

“G4i 45442 454G44 422HG4 4i*jG4 toi 

M 5 ^ C5f414^t42 4 G4 42414W ^sG4l” 1 1 1:1 

^5, G4 4J% 4221IG4 454 454 41^4G4 W4 4>G4 ^514 ^pRl4 RR G544414 l4C®fC4 W4 <PG44 
G9& 422ft4wftl 4^tHfslS M^®tG4 ^g^GM 4f54l ^it%w 4G4G54 ^14 %$1WlG44 ‘Wf*t’ 
4441 4G?J 

RR ^uvai'stii 44C4 3tG44, t^sR G9& *il : e=G4\3 w?r 4>4G5 w^n ^siC4^ 4414 

4G4G5*i, RR ^gm '^rnrr 454^)4, 45R M2 4i4%4; RR Im^^'iRgq, cspi^siRc^tf®, 41 

wtRi ^iw 4RG44 4G4 t 5; G4& 4i445t4 4R41 tg34t% mg'm 1 4RG44 ^3G4 ^ R4114G4 

4<j] r 3*44 Rg*14 5f5il4 ^OS G4G4ftG"H I ^$1^ fsR 4G e 1G54, “^®14MG4 ^iW 4144G4 4GR <pf5j-y||^c°1*S I 
... G4451G4 4t^G44 5^G® ^43^5 4 i l44l|s>|, sr W I f®R 4t4G44 3M4 41441120141 441 M2 

4 5 4J14 j%R ^ 5 ^g® 3*fat 40H ^ 4RG44 ^i®4 5 ^g® %R ^151 i $rf?jH 4#4tRG44r ,b ' 

4R4G4, 4RG44 ^rl3I*l|0G44 G%5i4*fG4 44tf44 '94*g 414 4*41 5G4G5I ^4Tt4J 44 4G®4 w 
G^lw tMl4l4l4 ^^tGrl^ 3^441 Rg^ 4tf-fMt4 ! 5%5JG4 ^40tG44 ^ 414R4 fMt4 ^44(4 RS4G'MG5 
'SjRsM I ®WHJ 44 4*k G44tG4 4^41 'Q 4^G4 4G#^ RG4G5, G44tG4 4RG44 

^SPlI^G^, 414R4 R4 5 T*t- 1 44\5tG4 4G#^ 44W 414 4>G4G54I 4>t4 4G® 4R4 ^rl3I*ff%41 G®rlG^?» 
^SPTt^RlG®^ 9 ( <: t^«Tf^ 41G^ ^1 TSft ^J%PIG®^ 'SRT ^9G^ 3 1^.|i)'o|? StG^Tf^ ^ ^Ttl 

“^tR 'TtG^rt 
\s|vsc*Hf ^l” 25 

t^GSft ®f, t^GSft ^G®f?r ^tSRT; ^gr *1%^ G^ 'srf0TfG4 01^4 ^#ff 

WK 4G3G0TI ^$14 G50T - 

“^■fflca ^ 4te ^ ^tg^ csrm atsf^T- 
vms *tlft *14^ G4T Ml” bo 

^UvaiR'S'flVDf^ ^ 'STRfW %ft^ ■SJGT SJlG^t 4G^G«WI WS^ WfGPG.'^t 

43G0T, “'STf^GM ^twt t^GSf^ -5H?U 4 C«Rc*H WTW 4M® ^f^5|M G^W4f^l 

W 3 T2G4tG^ ^GM ^4j^H r l<IG4 ^lt«?H 4G?lR.G s 1*i 43%^ 2j4t*t 4G4 '5Tf 9 1 i M 

34iG4l ^ 4f^t ^2G4fG^ ^I44G4 t^T -STf^W m\ 4G^?Rl” bb 

^51*1%^ ■STR 5 TfG4 'QM? feRG«1H ^4GM -STf^ RG'o'W ffi GMRl G44H 
^5 ^TM^ GSftG5^ ^TfwR4t*t ^fefG4 4G5I 4f'SG4 G'iGM - ^44 4 ?rR| M 

?J p F*f4l CSFfG^ RG®rG4 ^sfiT 44G® ^1 ^ M 2pi*k 44G® fef 43G0T - 

msj% 4 ^MG'fU” 

G^W t^Hg^ SJt'ft'S ^ Ml ^ fir^WsTf ?l^l r a*if«lG4 RgMoIW ^^(1%$ 4G^tl4l 
•a<i] r M*itGM Rsl^a^G^ ^4 9 t M2 2(4t*t 44f M S 

^TlwR4lG*m *lG«t 4G^ RG4; G 3 # M ’TtGMl 

G^W ^sfft 'Q 44^ #RG4S ^Rgvsj ' 5 t 5 fR 4r^4tM ^Rs<uf^= 4G3f5«TI ^Sl^ 

?l^l r 3 ' 5 !fRG®J^ MGWS^ ^ M^1G4 ^ot5 2t4t*f =W 44f 4?II 43G0T, ^WtGM 

f^T ^5[R^%[ \5rMiGsTf4 31% I t4^ ^T^SjG 4T*T 4f4G«T G 3 ^ t4SW ^rMisTf^ M *1tl 
4fMl RgsTICM 4*41 4PG01I 'SG^ MRt 44 M, ^14 ®W f^f G2t^1- 

441441%^% - W G34 4144 Rtk 2M?r, 44 31% 44IM twf4, 3441^4 *^44 «T1® 
4G4I 3G45; %f4 4G4G54 44iR?,l4l 44il45jGM 42®1 t4G4*t 44C® ‘4T4S4’ 2tG^ ^14 - “444 
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#43 3f% 413 33R 431343 34, 3l^fRR 33?^ 44§|3 33R 4134 433 34413 '«H 4J4, ^343; 

fw <jc«ic^h 34R313 4 #i #4 3 mn” io 

3%g43 ‘3t*R’, ‘33iR3t3’ %5#f 334 4l3il33fM3 Wf v3n'^f5w< ®tt 4443 - “33R 

41®4 413 4 343, 34 413 4 354 413, 4 33 s ® 4 Rut 414 4 33®, ^ 33=13 4R1t^ 

34 444 44R3I3 431” ^ 3%S43 334R, ^ ^144 4313133 (l3ft-444 WW^tt Wt2|3 
44, 33R 4^ 44gl4 44 33 33iR3f3l 

4lW 3lRc3j 33 iR 43 (Rta 3WRI3 3 <1=15 13413 43 I C*ta 314113 4 Si, 43=31, ^pt3f 'Q t54TO 
- 43; 4 ?i15g<P 33iR?j3 341 34C3.I 43®f4 41^33 3=4 3t433 #43 43= 4W® 3=pRI ^54 4lW 
3t343 #3 313R 33=15 33fR 3*ftl ^3 #431443 43t3 1%^43 3143 4344 Rt4 45133 331 341 
4341, 4f W 313R13 ^4 44 #33143 R\5I-Rl33 f4^4T®43 343, ^13 3*3331*® fW331%l WfW 
44? 1%|3 443 33iR3t3 fW3 3lf&3 twit3Rl 

34il33t3 3Tt3It 43C3 #4 3%gR(3 fW 33Rfc 334?3 444R41 5133 444RI ^sR’IFo 
44? 333414 fBfR> R4 #4 444, C i l1'S'®l < Hl3 34 Rl4 R? *44 34f33j4 t# 5 ? C3J4 44 4 3W4 
f®# R^jvs 41E41&R1 3?44RI 41^33 313R14? 3?3 443 *®4^ 4(3*311# 413 ^41 f3i43 

43f43R 31^43 41WI3 41333 4t*®t4 #7453 444 “443 4Wt ^1 3%gRt3 #3; 41WI3 *SW 
344(3 3f353 f44 #4 3G44R, “4 3£73 (4#, 444, R(Rl413 31# 4131 fW 443 4331 ^5JT4 
444 43R R, 1#3 434? R®13 444 3G44RI 44^ ^ ^2(44 f4?f4R 34f^ 3t4It ^t^R "W444 
’ITm ^5 43R 3t3l44 t3#t=f 44R 44lt WMR4 Wt44 ’141” )><t 

‘4l%4|4Tl4’ 3lcsilMf ?J44 R%0RtR 414 ^^ 9 tf4R W'S^a 44= fS^iR) fR4 ^ 
b# Rt«Rl 41414 444RI Sj^fRR ^ 4Rt 4|44 34 - R43 3T^t 4J4, *t^R 4f4, 
'S|f3?jR4 4J4, Tjtjt \5H4d 34 4T3 33 s ! 4441 343 SJt^f 3fR 43134 3^1% 34 Rf C3J4I 

■5JR434 ^ 4T*Rt 331 WT24 3144, ‘43 Wt 43| ^%34|’ ^sfl3 343 2ft^f 43141 ^ 

3Tt’Tf4 ^#f343 4^33 4 4113# 33313 3344 f3f334C3 f3fR4t4 3J33J3 3=443 4# 

33 - 

“3M 331 ^3?, ^ ^mj3t >34^3^344. 

33^3 3#fC®^3R3S, ^134 W3f33RsU” 

3t 43R 33=^ 313 ^34= lR4f3 f34 3^3 3=4R, 3W 2f|%4 4T^ 2j3=t3 '5T’|Ri|»i'o 3R3 
3W| 3=341 4^43 ^ 4113=^ 3%5Rt^33 f33 ii)3=1^ 33f3T^fl 

43^f4 3R34 (fs#3t4 ^®#3 44 43t4^ 3343 33i^3f3 34I4RI 

tsfft, 3=3=31, 'Sjf4t, kW - ^ 3^f33 W|3Rt3 3f434^ ^St3 2l3=Hl ‘^l3t’ ^ol3Rt3 2t3l^f3 

^4*t 4fW 3^R 4«3t 3441 2134 fR4f3 ?tf%, ^31333 ^4f3 Hl3 3#4 3^, 4tRd3 3^, 3333 
33RT?. 333 414 (?3ft43 3^^ '43f3f3Rl3 f3®l3 3=3C3 341 3ff43*f4 C33 f4Sl43 4^43 433^3 
34H 3CB4I 4fw 3*f4 43R 341 334 f2t3^34l3 3^ 333 34 3l^t ^tt 33R f4 3J 3% 
3443 ^634 Mt 3131 ^33#3 4J4I 3%3 3tf3P®T3 33 3^ ^|3R4f3 431 ^33314 3RF 

3441 334 f?(33R4 C33 « 44313 ^®jf%4 ^3343 3C3I C34 ^34^ 333 f4g4ll4 RWC4 R^3 
44 WII f4*t3 44 RR44 443 3^ 434t 3^1^3143 #f3R ^3 3|f34J3 3ft 4341 

‘443l3’3 33333 44 344, 343 ^?3 3*f4 33t4 W 4p3^ 331 343 ^4 35^ RS33 
WIC3 4, 4^ Tfo3 TJ3 3=43 = K ^l3f'S WlC3l 334 Hl3 f3343 3^, ^4333 33=413 3f^ ^33 413 3#® 
31^t ^51% 'G34'G 3=443 44 ^33lf43 3=3C3 341 

3^3313 ^33Rt 433? 4443 43#3 33R WS 3f3 43#3 344 f4?33 3^3 4431 
33#^ 331 3%343 ^ 44313 343 v533tl?W 3443 - “^t W43|3l4m R% 443 RTf3 41343 
4f3 3lg4 41344 RRc 34 334114=3 ^33 333 3=f344j ^3f3 3f3^4®t3 fM ^3]^ ^431”^ 
3%g4^33 fM|3 4141 33=ff*f3 43 34 f343 3=43t33 - ^ ^ W44441® 443 3=4 

^t33=f4I3 ^3131^ ^RSlc4 ^fR 3=43t43t3 f3^ 3=4 fR44R; ^44^ fW-33f*fe 'S 5 ® 'Q 3=4313 
R^®3 ^4333 ^3(3*^5l 
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^ #R R®tesf eRtR^R? R^jR^nn WRt-WRlMR ®IR§tR R5Re®\3 ^J'SR^'Rl ii)R t^f^TT 

®rte§; fteRR ^rr ?jn#R rr'smri ®tir ^ ‘^jfR®r ®tRRtR rm ®eRM neRR yt ^5 « gsen gsn 
®m ®rtRtR ^jen gsen RRr4tR *tm wfsr rtr %w’ i RtR Rjf%^r ?rf® kw, ®tRRR RfR 
?it® ^rs. e*tR rrm RRRO^R stf® ^eW ®IRJtR® Rt4eRI 

^^sieR crII wnt, ^jfRst 's ^eWR RtRRit RnRstcRR rirrii ^wR^Pf ^ rirrir 

RRisif® R>eR CR^ RtRRtR RRif® RM ReRe^RI 's^'SR fRRReR ®tR CR^ Rn RoRt RT3= RGilGg - 

“(Rft RR^f fRsRtRt WRC®R ^R#^ RF5? R^ RSjR RMSfRI li^sleR R®R, ^®R, ^#14 
RM R^ R^JR 4R®tRI ®H1 r M, ^ifg, 4RS, R#, RR$tM R#Tte4 R’JR R®^RM WRReRR 

®t(Rr « %rDr ^ fcdf^ ‘m rm r^ ^Fr$tR w®mi” iq 

^ ^iW tR§t-R 5 R rs tt-iJpt®M5C 9 W 'stRRt ^fRt RWRe® RRrRR Rt4G®R I 

^r^ gfsrir ®il®<ul'e= ^^tenR ‘Rt^jjMR rgr’ rrr rm RtR - “ri^r M©eR-Rfei rsgr, gr 

MtG^ ^R^R RRfGRR RGRII GR^ RRe«TR RG 5 ! RG&®R RG5^ MnRtRRtR RtRfe; GR ®TtRRte4 R®T r>gr whg® 

rmi riRgrr eRten ®m r^iR, t%®eRR Men ®tR RtsRstr 

‘rrw Rst ^ft e^M’ - ®t^RiR RR#teR nwj rj^rt® gr ^enn ^rsg ^¥?rm t%^nenR 

et>®wfe®$ win® ®tRgtR % Mt rr, ^ R%g rkr^ wtn® ®gr ; ®ten 4 ®RGn- 

RM^-gseR-RtRRlR f®R ^ RtRRent4 Rt® ^i R”RRR-R%gRtn, ^ ® b '° s§^i ; ^wRw'H i ^^®fen 
nte^ en ^Renn ^®r % enlw n*fn ^s ^St?r Mnr n^tten 

^tnen^f ^rfnen f^®r ^en^ ^nnt% ^e® ene^enRi 

^gRtn en ■n®j c^l^inen en^ n^sj ^n^nen; ■5Te®j^ 2 tnn*t \st^ 

n€t^ ^®ie5®RRi m^enn wi 'q nwn^f 2Rn*t en^ ■nsji enlw 's ^nl^nen^ 

a^nt®M <pwc5,*i en^ ^®Rnfie*iM n€te ?te^*t ^e^ wte^ fnRiM ^ n 5 ^ 

fne® eR^e^ni enlw^k nenM - ‘nw R®t ^%wt’, ^ntR¥i nenes; - ‘^®m^ r^c®^ n 
n*u^ r nn#’, <j%g i^srir en^ r®j^ >i^sil>i® - 

“®pr ^iRt^ 
nm InRfe®- 
Rt^fen^ Rtm n^Rtwnen 
®fne® 1 wr- 1 n%ni” iSs 

iii^®ien tntn w #Rm ^t^Rf^ ne®t n 5 ^ wfenn, l®R^ rsjm wtenni w?Mn 's 
ean-Mt-e5®R^ nem ^%gntn ®rRRnt® n^e® eRse^ni n<K®in ne^ ^tmrim ^tnRf^ 
nem n4ne4 tnfR enne® ene?tein, ^ ^tr entnR nf4e® nfe^r, r^pt 4ten ®m ?mhi 

enlw^fR R#s<tffn ^la^Rrc® tw wne®4 « Rtf®4 rr^ r^| 4 ^^5 ft^s ®eRM 
^%SRten4 tM*Me® ®t4 Irr enne® nt'SRt rr, “R4#4t%nR rHr 4 ^fSe® R^nesR 
RR^ 14 sRr Rt«f4^®[ ft^® ®eR nM, e 4 R 14 ^? 1 R ®I^5 ®lfl4tn RRI ®tR®-Rt*ffR 4 R%SRtne4'G 
RRtfent^t RteR ®iI®Ir® 4 rm ®rtir ®5R Rli C4RW ®f 4 ®RRe 4 cr ^fSe® eneRe^R ®te® 
RRj®fR®RR nkRR ^ntRR t®RfeR en^-Ren^, 5 JlflR-RflR RW Wtf% * 1 % « RR Re®R^ Rtn 4 M 'S 

^neRfR®t ftf®i”^° 

R^gRtMR ^lac® RRiR®I, WR^RSII ®fR RC® ^ R^t-RtR-$R-2l^l®e < 5 lf4, ^ ®Tf4H-Rt®lR- 
Fg-^R-RW eRRR RSI, CSRIr wnc®R ^nstft ^RR'G iRRJT RRI ^ R 1 ? ?J^f® 'Q R’JRReRR ®tRe? 
f®R R^i 

Rtnt^rR Rene^R s “Mrri Rt e4tf&s r e4#g rmrri rir wrr-rmr 'q #Rcrr 
^ sifes R=f Rrr % Rent R%gRieRR e?iR 'Q RRResfR wsri^ niR®t ReR R^^t 
R^l® Rt® 4 ^Rr| ®tR 4leRJ-R#to®-Rtfe-?lReR R^ CR RRm ^®CR ®KMI I 

“Rs; RtRCRR estR ReR ®T4t, 

rs; Rrcrr *p\ ®iRn, 

rr= ^enR r#1m Rtnt 
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RR|\SR”||^ 

'sRK r4rr rf?s ^ R^Rr ^R’fs ^rr, Rf?9r RtRR ^rri ftt^ fRI'mfRr tgR3 ?0 rf7i tRRls 
sfr§ sr 'stirftrr « RRRiR^tl^Rm rri sms mi rr rrrfr fteRR *tfR - fr <®9\ sr 

RfR, R^Wt, R^?R 'Q RwfRI FTI^ RFTf Rf^ 'STlRSRtR FR^Rl ! 5RjR Rgfl'S RR FTTQRi 'SfRR Wl^l^T, #5 
RRRitfRFRTR, 'srelts rrrr Irfrir - ^'Qpr 'spKf^ «rsfi rriRrR ^ RRf^s « ^pt^s rf?tr 
rr^R><p \5(%^? fRR r>fri •sRl'antFRR ritrr 'r*^Ri 9 1 sRs 9 tt's?rt rr - 

“FRR RtR ^ Rt«T RTFs CSR, 

'5ItR FTslRlFTR^ F^fR* 

'str Irsji rr, 

^ FSR^ FTRR ’ftRERIl” ^ 

^ wrr rrrr m% rr^rri Rt rr^rr r~rfr RNt ; ^RtFR ^frr 'srswcr w?m ^*tf%i 

FRlRrRlFa' R#sjr^rrif?r RTtRiR RRI sms “'srfRR. r€Rr 'SRjs 'biftitRRRR %7tf^5 Rrtfts” - 

'STsffR liJRjfij R^RR R^F?f 'swRciS, i3FRR ^ 9 f1% SS«T 'SJFRR ^ 9 l1% SRI lillR^ RRt SR RRR RRRR 
RR’RRT Rf FIS^ -R^ ‘RR’RRtl ^ jRRlR 'Q 3'^JW'fl 9 tR' A RlR<P RtFTtW i^WR 'SRFR t%f% RRR W^R 
RRRR %RR ^‘ ! # « tRRHl W54R 'BttRRR RfRRWR RFIRJ IRS! Rt *$¥5 RF7T jR?g RRF75 "RtFR R(l 
^RtRRFTF RtFR tRSJ, *lf^o, §R, 'SPR <pR smS fW MW 'gtRR RRt®1R 'srfRsRtR ifFR 
'5JRJ\*RTR| WTS FRlWfFR WRMRRtR 'Q %fSI RSRlFR 'StlRRtR TjgR FRFR RtRt W, tRRtFRR 

“RRR ^FR FTF^ RtRR RRt%l jRRS 9 tfRR'^R 'Q R#SRR F3^ ‘RR’RRf 'SRt ?l'§tsjR^ 9 ttF7R t%SR fef 
^ ^rsf^i wts<F 's ^rrfr? ^tf^t'QtRFT® FRff4^ twfFR 'iR 'SRi ©r*iil , ®wa ^iwr fer ^rf?[jf%^ 
Rf^t 9 lF?t RRFI5R, 'SR WK^I 

^7o '55^ FS^-WR ftnt-alsftilR FSfF^S #R ^t wf^tFR^ WRN3 ^F^S RfFR 

Rf; iffSR t% 'Q tRRf*t ^F7f ^FIR Rf^S sm ' 5 l4f^ ^R Rf R^ RRWR 9 t^%TI ^ WRS^R 

#R 'Q W^fR R^F3I ^ R^RR RJ^ ^RRSFRR 'srfRWSt 'SRI ^•HJSJvsf; 'STSffR WRF^SR #R 'S R^ wf^Rl 
tRFTjR #RRF2t^ '5R® RSRRl FRlW R*fR 'S R%3 R*fR isWTO^ #RR f^R RRJ fRFR ^ v R'si)*i 
FRR 1RFR tRiMSfFR'S RiFlR RRT SFRFS.I 

fW RFRIFSR - ‘RR^ ^ wf?RC I RffgRtR'S RFRR, ^ RRRlFRR RRft^ f^R^tft 

•R, FRR RgFR f^RRsRl RFR RtRt RR Rtl FRFRtR R^FRR t5§T, sfe tRRJf; Im'SH RSJI FRRrRr 
\ 5Rt 'sRSR R*f!RR FIRSRf - R^S ^ Rf%RR R%SR*fFRR IW ^R 5 !^ tRf*tt '§fRR J t £RR R 5 FRFI5,I 
'Sf^ RR, R^SRtR RRf^ SFR'S R# - '5rtR F ’#( 9 tI^ Rs^l 'Sl^ 'oR RF?S WRR 'Q #RFRR 
^ FRT ^F7«?*l)Ri)*i SRT RR; ^ '5HR' v t«llt'®^ WRI - 'STfRFTRR 'STtFRFlR FRTl sf^ 'oR FTT^ ^RRt% 
Wg' K! ^SSfFR SR - 

Rt-S, 'SORT'S, ^FRFIR Rt'S, 

^S|FR ST'S Rt RSR Rt R^R; 

Rfe FT^Rf; Rf^ sR, 

RFIRR 'srlR-R'CRCR 'bjrIFR RFRR RSFRt WRl” ^ 8 

^ 'Q ^ FRR R*fFR FRRR ^R# tRplt ' 5 I^R 5 R R^ ^ItS, F^RlR R%5 RETT'S ^gR 'S 
*TSR ^RR tRFTRR ^R^^sfl R^SRtFlRR #RFR 'SRt1%ST RWSS RRsRSfFR RfbRRi'CR sR SRRR W 
RRt RRl 'SRRfR RF7TR, Rf? 9R ^ ^gR 'spttR, ^RRf^ - 
C9 1SR5 tjRsRlfW. '5R?RC I FRfW R*fFR RM= SFRFS, - 

“R« 'srfRWS- 
RRS. TjR 5 ^^ 

RRS. '5jR^^” 

F7f^ WRT ^fR PlRTFTR RRFIS, ^R 5 !^ RsR R\5J RT?F R>FR Rt®1R, ‘'^Rr-'^R 9 TRt 9 TR RRsffRRFI'R 
%4 RR RMR FTSIRRT ^S 'S^RRSfR R^FRS FR RR R^FSR WRRIRR FKR'S 'St 'BjRwR’ R%gRtR 
i^FRR ^ '5R*tJ®lft 9 lR s ftRFR ^4 f1^“ls RFRFSRI ^fR RCRFISR, 
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“i^U GH WtP GlC®GH MM; 

GI?G1 Gil^l It! I^Gl 
lit GH ^ SfHGH uni 
^31G! 41G1 Ultll” ^ 

^iW Ta§CU! Ildtl-iSm llUl <p-ek.^ l^tGl 4P1 - 'iRif! 1H HIP 1HHGH 1H, 1HHGH 
1H P0 R'SalGH! 1H, R'SalGH! 1H HP HlHGH 1H, HlHC 9 !! 1H HP HI HlilSGl! 1H HP 
HG*fl 1H, 1H HP GHlt! HH, Glllll 1H HP '^>Hl! 1H, ^Hl l 5 ! HP MlllGl! 1H, 

MfltGl! 1H HP 'It! WH Git, Wit Git, ^f Git, IJtll Git 'Mtl ^HS Gltl H^iill Mil! 1H 
HPt ^CU! HU I 

i^hjiwe ^gui utitGi g^ hi hiphi wri hIMc® hM® 4gi, ^cui 
1GH 5 ! ItGH 'HllG'M! Wfi GlGlGHH I f®|l IGIGHH - 

“ijSU ill H UtGl G®t 
i^U G®tltl ^5C1 4G1I 
fiw l%H ItH fltl 
1H1 4G! IflG® HGH” ^ 

aw gihgi itm IMtGH ighM Mm hi® gug 4 liff® ugh Gstt igighh 

iftjHU GlUtGl Hull?, ll-TaoGU! %WG4 4CH ^CUl nMlCS HIP Ill'S 4G! IlGl ntHm 
Gt?®llG4 lljlfH® 4G! ^GIG?! I 

IlH HUGH Hll®r®t, 'Hlt®r®t 'S TjgU >MG4 2j^t ^tlt HP 2W - ®t ntl 1GSJ! WHl 
2tWt Hp wIgh MW H45tl lift StWtltl l®Rt fWI '|pl fi?GQ wIgh HS. Ilg%[ 44Ut! 

ISgII 4G1I gM *ttG3f >£lt lH®t 44UIG4 IPt HG1GW Mill Hi ^R4t^l ltH4 GltlllG'H Ifr'S^IG® 
?tWt 'Q Ml iPlIMslGl MfW 4G1, ®Ult ®t HI GltllRTtl GltlMfl Ut^Jo M GltllMl 
^H'^PlG®! WH Gltllfils 41C® ?ll HS2tt^ll ^WfGH Hl%2ltCl, dt^Hl^l WU 'Q 'Hi 

W1J t§u? dtll |5C« ltC4 HI WtHl 

1^1 'Hill I7HG51, Clt^C® ^ (Inft-W'ft HG4 HWtHl ^$t 'S ItH Hut'll 5 ! 

1?J*I^1 \5itllll l^ll IPG?!, “1^® Clflt 1C^ ' 3 tl?JH GllWf ^©H H*jlGl i H^Cl! IK1 HGH 5 
d^t 4%Tf GHI ??il||?«ll ClIlilG^l lll^ ?l^^t®| f$|l ^t?Jl 'a^GH WW H^Gl! W HMlll 5 ^IH 
Hfi'H HtlHt CH 2|^®t® ?^!IC^1 1 ^ W HtltlJ *1% HU W \s|?| 1G? - ^ GH ^fall 
'5J%f 3WI, 'S#? WHl ^ll ?^lt'S Gill wllG<P 1S1 ^to WH l#ltl Wll^ 1W1 ft4tl 

4'llltGfeH - U\ #FP Hi 1H1 1W1 1G? U\ "®tHl G2K5H ItH, Hi Hit, H5|U#® 1URI”^ V 
GllW^r 1G® ll^H ^ 41H ^J^SFI^ltGll W!5J% Il4t*tl H«lt^ HlllTll W1 HP lt4%f 
Gttl%4 HfeG'?'! H ^TM HI Ml »N^1 H< W^C® W® M HsUl HUGH G1G4 
MlGH 1G1 H?<1 HP1I GltllHJ Mu ®R It - l®ll ®tl ‘iGlHt ®1| - Mwt GH4I 

iil^ ^|Ht 'suit HlH 1U1 HtJtUlMl 1G1 M®l 'Q 44Utl ^UlWSll W|5J®I GtmtHfl 
HHG4 41®1^RiG*H ^UlW lt^ Ht ?G1G?I ‘41«1^Rll’ *tWl^ HH 5 , 2W 'Q ^Utl G1UIG1 UHH 
HSfl^l^lGl l~jl'Q», ^UF®t 'S 44Ut HIG5, GlUtHtl !%31tU ^G4t 1GUIGH, ‘U%I?llt Mf 4l?Uf | 
lilUlGl ‘M®t’ *14# IMl st^Ul^l l^tjlfU G1 Hit Mf# 4dfHPll 

1%^ 'Sit !G®1G?1, “tt lltHl^ G^lGH 1G1T l&'SGl ?Hlll® 4llG4t lUlMfl lRlllG?ll 
t?|G®t Hi ?tG®Gb, 3W GZtlWl ifMt WlMlGSl, 1UI ®IH^ 4IG5; M®l 1G?I ^t G2I1G4 
ill MlM Hi 1ST Iplilf UUJ 41t HI ®G1 HH1G4 ^G41tGl Itl llH lIlGI &RlGl G41? 44UI 
IGUt, G2jl IGPf, '5Tt 9 tltG4 PHU Hflll Ull4G® UGl Hi G2JGH RllG4 111 IlH G2JGH isjsf 

iftl” 

|t^ 'Htl'S 1GUIGH1, “Hit HP 11 ftf®t gM lG4l ®H '®tH 1^4 4Ut HP Hi HfP MH 
^Hl llil ®G1 Mut ®HI 'SI HG® HGl, Git Mu^ 14? Gll4 ^UM? ^ ^UJSlt Hi® ®G1 
^4®H Hill ®IG® Ml G’flHjlH Gl® Hi ®G1 G41Pt H'SGl hMH 41G® 41G®, ‘H H H’ 14G® 
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4«1CO, i344}t4 "44 i444>1 oM <P-flCNS <p4GO^ 44RRJ014 ^TG4T RRfa «Tfo 4>41 WoiRs^J C4 Rt4CS[ CT 

v\m ^4 ^ mR pn”' 50 

(i)^ SjoRsiH ^ £4, o44H RW C4lW ol4 1 't£*f4 'S 9 tC4 4441414 4<jl r a*itG44 4W1 RRf 

^T4R%n WT C9& 4R4RI744 R$1 'Q CFo4l, 41441 'Q Rf% ^TfG4l4 5 4tl54t4 4Co1 4<l] r M4tG44 #44, 
4tRoi 'Q wf elloRo 3i?o Wi <pwc^i ^ ^pr§t4 4%g4TC:44 C4#fi>cs4 ^rfo#^ 

44441, “44#te4 faffed RR R%4 9(SJ <JS4 £41441 4£4R(tf4, CTt ^>14^ 41%F ^TfW ^44#o 3£4 
44441 4# ^ ^IriRg 1 ^ <P<rRo ^ooTO £4£*tl RWt4 G44 )go ot|Rr>o £R4 4144 C9& 'STf^TC^ £H&ot£4 
t§Wf4 4414 WfUr' 5 ^ 


^IP^T 

bi ^t4*t - 4^tHM ‘^RRg4o 4’ (b4 4 ®), rR-^c st4ji 
*1 4t44 - 4^1 tHM ‘*rtRRc44H’ (^ 4 ®), r#-^s> s§4ji 
Ol RWt4 - 4^1 r a*if«t R&I-^O H§4II 
81 (RG44T - S>8 44 4 #51, 4^tl4t?Ht4^1 (bSdVoTR), R&t- boo 81 
41 4twR - 4%S414 

^1 G4G44J-4^1*34N, S>8 444J4 4Rof, 4%5j454l4#l 
HI 4 TO 4 9 t4-4<i] r a4l4, '5T^t4^M 8 44 £Sft4l 
VI '#’44 - 4%Jj4M, RtM SJ4WI 


S>l 4 TO 4 9 t4-4<i] r 34H, R&1 OVo S§41, 

bo | %«1@#t - 4^1 r a*iM, %$Rol4 R&1 boo S§41, 

bbl RW4 - 4%Jj4M, R&1 ^8 S§4J, 

b4l 414# - 4%g4S4l4# -b ( bcdVo 44) Rg OV4J S§41 

bo I 4HM4 - 4%34S4l4# (R j J®I4o 1) 5^4*1 Rg 84HSI4I 

b 8 1 44 iRR 4 - 4<ilt|4f4, Rg ^b S§4TI 

b4l RWT4 - 4^t|4M, R&1 44 Ef§4JI 

b'Jsl RWt4 - 4%Jj4l4, R&t 6:0 0§4TI 

bHI ^5hS4 R414 4R4‘>t‘>t o/O'Jj/'Jsl 

bVI 41R1 44 - 4^1-tjHH R&1 80 S§4TI 

bed I RgRoj - 4ft i 34l4-‘t4l4l4oft 4%H4^T!4ft (bSVo 44)Rg 8SdV 
b,o | ol4o "415(4 4%g4H - 4C414 F5j £44 Rg boRg 0§4II 
^bl ^«T '5T4R 4slR4l - - ‘WR^tfo ^|4Jf?[| 

^1 R4^414 ‘PTK14oH’ 4%g4W!4ft, (^fg 4g 7[g bSiVo^f?) b^ 4®, Rg 4^0 
^Ol ’tRw ‘C4^Io’ 4%g4Wl4ft, (bSdVO^) 04 4®, Rg 4H'5s 
b,8l 4«Tf4l - 4^1 r a*iH V ^ 4 5 Ro 1 Rg OOl 
b,4l R414 - 4<il r a*if4, b8 

^1 - ^ITIISR 4%3 4M|4^1 ( bS> VO ^R) Rg ^'Jsl 

b,HI ^1olR[ - 80, 4%54W14^1 ^ (bSdVb, ^) Rg OVH I 

^Vl C4fW4CT ofe<ifiT ‘^w’ - 4^1^414 Rg oo S§4JI 
b,cdl ‘RWt4’ C4Rv 4C^ o^fti - 4%g^4 Rg OS> st4TI 
Oo| ‘^W4’ ‘4 ^Rr 14’ - 4^1tHM Rg bH S§4JI 
obi RWF4 - 4%S^4 Rg V S§4TI 


5f^R§ 

b) R^4, 4<il r a*i14 ( bedojd), oji^ppg, R^gol4o1, 
^) R^4, 4^1tiHM ( bedojd), ^rm, R a goi4ot, *i 
o) R^4, 4<il r a*if4 ( bcd04), RW4, R’J^ol, 
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8) (bS>ob), WCfllJ, *tlRsRc4VD*i I 

4) ^<T, ?l<il r a*iM (bVV'l), 31lwt?f, ^fol^St, *flRsRc4VS*H 

'3a) (bSiotf) *flRsPlG4VD*H I 

H) (bSiob-bSio^), ftfM (»lRl4), 

v) ?l^l r a*if«t (bSibo), %5T^fiT, | 

Si) (bb-Sio), -Sfti#, t^sl? 

bo) ?i^l r a*if«t (biibH), #iiw, 

bb) <j%g^r (is so*), 

bi,) ?i^l r a*if«t ( bSioo-os), «f! 

b«) ^<t, (bvssvs), t^jsr ‘prfa 

b8) ( bss> bs), ^m, ’fcm- 

bft) (bSi^8), £*R ^ 

b'Ss) ( b Ss b 8), t^Pf® 

bl) ( brS b b), 'O^ 

bv) ot, sK^t^fpg t 'oi^o i 

b Si) '5«W s 1T s R 5 t^ 5 T I 

io) t^f?f - V'S'JS /'JS I 

^b) - b 8 1 


(bvsio) 
<j%g^r (bsibH) 
<j%g^r (bsiov) 


^foi^St, *nt 


Ally in ^wvuy, 111 v -' 1 

?i^l r a*if«t ( bSioo-o8), 

C>, . . V ^~s , C>». z-'. 


t^jsr ‘c’TRi^sft’, 

<T«Tf4t, *tlRsRc4VD*H I 

W ^<34, ^fol^St, *tlfepc4^ 

%5pT, *flRsRc4vs*H I 

(StTO' 'o^f’i, t4f®l4§t, *ttf* 
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« Rifrr ^1 %®j 
CRfcRRlSTf 

CWM (R R. It.), RlRR^ R^tfwMR, RSRvaf, rRr i>8 RRRRl, Rf5RRR 

RtRR RRte R#[vo fR oEJRtlR IrRjj RtRRf, Rf R^ RWlf Rtp votR #R1RR ^fCTCRlR^R 

^ft R^CR | iJRftRfR RRtR^o Rt^RR #R1RR WtRlRsT ^RR Rfe R*CR Rffe ^ I ^JRTCRfR #R1RR ^fT RRRR 5 # 
Rf RtfRR ^Rr RP oisirr w RttRi r^ir ^ rirr (Rvsrir r#o fww MRo r>cr l rrr cr^ 
RM R^rttR '5JRT oflRtR R>ft5 R(R<i> CR%, 'RRR fDMt*! RRlt W<f RR>W R5CR, R§ RRR oflRRt 
rR RtRR #RtRR RvovstR iJRJ WRR^ R^lR, voRR 'SfIJIRR RR# RJtRR> RRR*f I 

■5JRTCRR RRt « W RfcR, (RRR - RtRlfe^ ^IRJIRtR (Social Value), Rfe^fw ^RJIRtR 
(Cultural Value), REsR RRTCRiR (Moral Value), C<jlRi<P RRRRTR (Intellectual Value), R1 *vtIr<p R'RC'lR 
(Aesthetic Value), o^Rtvo<p s^ijgr R (Economic Value), R^ftR ^ijcrIR (Religious Value), f*W^W 
RsiJGRtR (Educational Value) I 

RRlUSfR ^ft R#Rn RR ^R RtRRWtfe I R<PR «RR RttWf^R RfeR#|vo p RRR W^R fRfel 
fW'StRR Rlvbw^R, oflR CRt RCR RCR RRt R£v5 ^RJCRftRR fes#T I oflRtlRR 1% R>RT i£)R° f% R>Rt ^firR 
RR, (RRRTjT \5lR (RR#f RR RRW, RRtW WlRlOTR 'RR Rp t% RRGRR WtMR Wfflt RRR, WRCRR WRj 
fRtRSRtIRTR, RtR~RtRR> R^CRtfR'ST, CRlWRRRTR 'Q tR&t, WRJRRRRST, ft’^vof, f^'se^t, Rvovsf, #£RR 2# 
RRT-RlfrRl, ^5[%Rf 'Q R^RafRR WtRRR - ^oJtfR tRRR'StR RflJGRltRR W ftRtCR 2flfR Rlf^SJ ^oRf Rvfvs 
Rt%5T (R^^RotCR RfR CRGRI^ I WfcRtR RR m Rvf'O RRRI 'S RfBlRl%®J RtRfw 'SfIJIRtliRR fRf^ fRR^S^T 
t^?rrf^s WR 2RRtf RRf| I 

R$R R RRRt ^RJlRlliiR OT5HR SRW ^l^tRRRR | RRfac<P feRf, RRRIr, ^Kitwft 
Rt^RR %5l R#8R^R ^»RR R5R® CRRR RRR RRT® R#, - 
"Rvsf#R ^R Wife RSRRR-RllRf 
W <RR, feRR ^RIR Wife RRSf 
RRIRR ^RtR Rtf^t 
I RRtfR R5Esl-Rtf?# 
fttR Tpft 'R^R WRIR 

'Q® fRRW ^5R 'SfR vflR t%R M"(2RCRRT (i), RffWIf^^tfR I 

^ fRPp RRS R^R RURI RlRP^R^ i&RR R®RR 'S (Rt RW fRRlt CRlRj R^ts I ^fR%R RRiR 
#RRt C% RtRRR orfRRJtR ^ vsURR 2|IRRt%hsr fRRTRR I volt 'RRJ^RCo'R ^R ^ RRR# RR 'Q 
ofRIRR RP RRR fe vS RRRR ^t?RlR R# SR^vs I 
"olt^Rf RvoJR^ RRfvofto^ RRR I 
^t?Rf RRCRt RR° R 5 RC5J Slfifevsg 1 1" 

- (RRRR - ^G/W) 

WfRR Rtf% RCR'Q RRgRT Rt*ft SfelRvs ^ - 

"^t?Rf R^CvoCvojf RW5T1 WIR# Rvsf I" 

- (RtfeRR - ^fl-Js/b-) 
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R<K=1R %f ^ TOTOTTO RtTOTO TOQRlR TORI I TOtCTOt ^ %TO ’fSlfkf® R^k TOTOTOR'S 

%tR TOfRTOR TOlC^ I 4R WRlt TOTOTO (RlTO 4R?. 'STOR TOR eRfk® TOR% TOfTOTOtR RR I RTOTO^ TOR 
sffkRTOR TORI RtR - "TOfetTOR RRRlfs I k^ R- 

TOfTOTO-'^fTOTO RCRt RTOf' 5 ' R%TORlTOTO I 

to ir"*fsf3^, or tor, c*rtro-ioo 

TOfTOTOtR RTO ^fftR RRf^o TORTtCRR TORT kRCTOf 'rTOTORCTOr ^(.R<P (TOM CTOlT RtR - 


- (kCRTtRRR- OR/8 o) 


TOtRtR TOtfeTOR 'Q CRCR ^RRiR kfk - 


"TOkRsfroro fkk RrokR stfkroR I " 

- (TOtfeRR- i8Vi^) 

TOlRlCRR ^?f TORtfTOTO 'fkRRt'RR (RTOR TOCR TOTOkkTO J 2R" 1 1(. < M RRT TOR, TOlR CRk ^JTORTO 'j|?'o|t<l 
~^p RtCTO TORtfTOTO ^flTCRlCRR kRCR I ^JHTO Rfks , '^R#^' RECTOR RCRT RtRTOMR CTOTO TOlRRt 2$f5 
TORtfTOTO ^RTTTOtCRR (*TOt fTOTO Rtk I CRRfcR Rlfel, RtRTOMR kTORTO 4R?. RRt^TOCTO TOR TOTOTO RtTRk I 
kk RtfelTO fRR R#tR TOt fklR TOCR (MR fRRR TOR (TOTR^ (TOR'S fkfR TO^TOR TOTRMR, Rf RSRlR 
kTOCRR klRTO TOTR I 

"Rfe§RR% 4R kf^R^ RTOtRlTOt RTO l"'SA'S 
TOtRR fTOCRR 2# kk TO^TORt 2M?TOlR RtfT RfcR I 

"TOR^^STOR^RCRRkgR; I" o/i 

Rt%RR TORtRMR RgTOS kk W fk#T® RTO I TORtRT TOCRtTORR TOtk fRCR TOTOTTO (TOR fkfR Rf 
AMRTTO iRfS TOTRR - "RRTOf kRfRR, fTORCRR ? fkkf R(RTOR%Rft RtRtRTO l"fr.* 

RRRtRTOTO RRR TORtR RRT TOR 2^5 RtRfRTO ^RTCRtCRR RRRR I - 
"^grTOR^^WvR^^v’RRWSR I'kA 

TOtRlR CR ft TOTOtR TOtRR fTO TOCRR TOR TOTORMR Rl U5 RtklCR TOCTO RTOlR R5R^ CTOR%, ^ volt RR 
RRrTOTORTOTO RR TORtM CRR%f - "TOR A ^<#f Rt^rstRv RlRlTOR %" (TOR R^ RRtk 

RtRTOGy RTfRtWskfe) io.i^ I 4R?. "R^RkR^ RtRRRR" io.ii TOQ RRR kfRRR RfR RRT^fRTO 
TO%s RJR RlRTOsR kRRtR^ RR ^sRR RRt^ RtRTOs TOTO'S TORt RTORR I kk TOtTO RIR I - 

"k^§ ^sfRRfRS kRR^^kJ RTORf? TO^R R ^SRTo"^R° "kRRRRR^ RkRJg"(io TO^ C * ftR (t(t ) I 

(RRRRlR RR^5R$t 'S kRlRTO RlRTO^R RfesT R^Rlt tktk%T % TO, ^t RR^RTOR bkc^R 
kTOR'G RtkRTORR RTlR RRRfTOs TOR% I TO TORfRTO ^RRRl^RR 4TO RRR TORT RRR RRR I kRTOTOs 
TORlRTOTO TOR TOR klkR ^ TORT I TOfkRRTO Rift #RR CTOTO TO'GRt I RtRTO3-<$R (RtRJTORR £lfk 
TO^ITOR TOWtR 2fRtR I kRTOTO RtRTOSR kk ft ^JTOR Rift TOR RkRI RtR kk ^kCRR Wpt RItoR 
RRR TOR I ®*J[ TOt RR, kk TO^lTOR TOI^ RlR-Rl%RR RlTO§ CTOTO fRTOS CR %k TOfiftl kjRR TOR 
tfks'S TORRt kk RfR TOrfRTOtR k% CTOTO WtTOTO Rtk I "wt RR TOTOTOf Wf kTO TORv RRR° RkwRv 
TOgkfTOs RTOt TOR I " 8/V 

RfRR TOR'S fk 'sfe RTOlR TORTOs TOR TOS,RR flfRR I TORRCTO CRtTOf TO'SRf to kkst kk Rfe 
fRTOTO I TOR^FtTOTO (kk TORR'6 2f*lR CRrIr I RTOSCRRtR Rfes TORyTOR 'gfR Rf'SRtR (kk (k^R 'TOR'6 kk 
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Rsk^fRR CRIRR R RklR<P TjCvof kk %, kg kRTR W|3£|R (RtfRIR RR^Rkf kk %RR Rf I 
<2 rrtir RkfertR; i o^* ^tf%sft^rrtfsr RkkRRiR^tRR I'kAjs I wtrr RtkfkR' ®ws\ 
RR 5 !^ kk Rkt RRtRJ feoR (R ^§T W8 kilR (TfRR CRW k^Ro <F<j^s Rte k I ft WR WRRfcR RRR 
kfa 5 Rsqj^picvo fef Rf'QRt RM voRR'S kk WfRR R*f <P=lkvs ^GRR *R?f 2RR*f <PMC^ I - "R '§faof 
wrt cwr^Rks^R^s i"ioA^ i 

RRfW ^flRRKRR ufRR RR# WR w\ *1% ^flRRR I W RI3RR or<f RR Rf RRR <&% RtR> I 
RRtWRSf R7JR (R?R Rf (R5R R5RR> WRR W voR RRfw #RRR R°^f RRR CvofcR I Rfko ^H?<t#<t> 
RtkfRR *1% RRJIRR RR 2f^R (RtlR Rtv5 I RRR« RR5RR R7JR I ^<|vslCi^ R^tRRIR «J®Tf 'S tRRR RlR 
W kkf R# RR R fRRftR kk % I - 'kRRf RRRf Rtfkg ^Eof R]R|<tAk§ v§Rjf% RkRR koR (TtRvof 

k?. fkikks n'Vyjs i kk cRRRtw *jr^ ksm Rkt rir rrr i - "AkR Ihc^jhrr^ kks" 
i.(? I rr?. fere kwf wmk wrrr rrcsr - 'kR?. RRkv kRkRikk.e I ^^r® rjs^ Rfko 

'■SJBSR#^' RlkR RtRRI^R tf?TC3R kRkt RRSRRoR ^Rf RC®k, RRR# R#RtI7R R5Rf®kEvo'Q 'SRRRfR 
RRJRk ®Rffo Rt'SRt RR I WR RRC® Rfk 'R^RR' RRtRtRR RRfeR RW» kk RlRot 'S 


H<K.<P ©TRt.'O'SI I’TOI R|VO| v9a|C1 R-RII <K?1(.8>R I - 

"RlR<flfRR RtR<fRkR«IR I 

WR®° fRWRt RIRT RTRsl'RRIR^IRt ll"i/i 

RW 'Q Rfe R'QRRj '(TRRfk \S RRRRR RfklR WlRkR R<kR f*tCRR Rk kk RRslfo Rffik RRtR I 
'ojk^RRf^RR' RfkRR RW» R$P¥ k^jksR ktIRR Rk o^f%v5 klRRR RRI^R 4RS, olk^ 
^RvsRtRR '%RRtks'ktIRR R^ CRlR* Rf<kf RRI^R |-"Rvs[Rkkg RR^kRRg R^tk#tkfkfS 1 1 " i/i I 


"RRtfR 5 R?RR§ %KRtfks§ 

^^r^Rn, RkR®*ife'?il'«i^° r'V'Sfi- 

R^fvsRtfW RRfW ^RJIRtR RHH RRW R#RtR Rfks R#^skr vS^RWlIR vSffks I R#RlR 
Rfks 'orfk^R Rf^RR'RfkR^ kkks kfe kRRskR RRiR kk^tR CR RRfw ^fUERKRR k^k R#ks 
RRI^ vsf WRI RfkRtfk^T Rvsft I CRRtIR Rf^Tf RR^ vsR ^ R«it oR^f vs fgR^ ^ 
kRRWtvs R^R Rf RJR'S kWRgR vgRT iCTt Rf^Tlt RlR% fRRk R^'^R RWRiRf I - "Rf R^ vgRRvsg 
RS C JRI RRRCvsRt^Rvsij'k.b | 


volt Rk RCk ^5<f WM Rf^RR Rk^k^t^ RRR RR ksRs&R WffR RfR kck^- 
"RtRJvoIRT R$^C=lk Wv 
R^kg ^fovo^M^k^k^tWvS?. R4fR I 
k^RR RR ^oRft^tkRg, (SRRRlRfkRS 

%5R^ ^Rg R^fg, ^ ^RRtfetR^§kt^RS 1 1 " 8 fa 
kk RkRjfRtifSR wMRR Rki^ I kk kk rArt rrr rrr Ros?t<t> Rt^ -a k^f^ • 
"w$\ k RRTf RR#k RR 
vslRRJ R5JRRI RkRfk§ I 
WtCvof RRRv, k*RS RRRRv 
RvolkkRTtR tRt^Rkff II" 8/^ 


(7ft RW 
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sifet to, tojttt 'Q Isrtrtort sift's #?r toW<ijc<iicto error toSci; i - "tott, tm ^f*r 
ercro i"8.^8 I roro si1% f’tror tort roRTOt f^rTOTOft <nt to toi^j 
TOR RfW tTO*r sTO toc&h -RfTOifTO'sjTORR^ siTOfTO l 
"'SSfiTO ^R° feRroft^feR TO^stc^i 
(rtotot 'srt^n £t€Mr to i 
^f#R TO RtTOft <Tf?!TO ^’U^^RTlMt 
TO3JRR sjft'iHlR ^TOt TOtS ^TOTtTOS II "8/Mr 
Rtf^TO*tfro^' Rit?n> £ft% tor ^fecro 2# <rr mt tor TOTOTrr srf^sRfro toc?; ^t toto 
rojw sifvo rhetor fw fro %i>&to tor to tort i 4 t Rit?n> rop 's RsntR twtfa #ro§?r 

TOT TO ^rTOj<^ ol^*U (TITOWR TO “TO I CW ^t: Rtl>CTO 2W TO? TRRRR ^RlfTOlft TOT 
WWTP 'WW <TlTO tTOs « 'TMCsR, - 

"R R RW§ Rf TO5R;R#IR 

w^tfrotf^ i" Vi© 

*l<pTO TOlRfTO TOfR#RT s# TOTTOBT C?R TO[TO To I - 

"R WR TOItoM TOR ^rf% (TT (TTTOms ’Slf’t TOD*j[ I " i/iS 
TOlTTR WlW, RRC®?TtTOR 2lt% 'TO TOTOITO fe TO R# I etTORfeRT TOTS (TT RlTO 9 1fR 
TOTRt I nR^ 'SHCRM RT TOT (TT fer WTOTO *1% TOT Rf I - 

" TO’ R £NRR TOR# TOR fTO’fe 5 ! Rf 
RTOs teRTOSRtfR TOTO C3T3R Rf TORR I 
TORT R§ ^T2p^ra RRTf TOsP s TOS"8A 
TOilCTO rJrR-TOTTO ^CR ^*IW TOR Rt^TOS; RRTCR (TT t^tR CTOTR 2RTO CRR - 
"w ^RTf RTORrfTOR^lRfR 
/TOR 'Ijfibivs ^Tf I"8.i8 

RTO^Rf rJr=!Tr TOT TO ^TOTfR W (Tit I TO^ RtRtR TOR TOs TO3R TO o^fR - "TOo, TOf 
^TOWlfRf RSRpf ^iRSJg RRf TORTORf TO% TO ^TOv R#T fel#ITO#^R fTO^fw^ l"8.i^> 
tWlf^f -STfsTOT RHPWbvsHR TOT <SU$ I 

2tWWRs TOT'S ^tf^rf TOt 2t#SFKT 't^TW^R5[fr'^TO%Rf' CaTlfw^TO #TOT 
CTO %ro I CTO CTO, CTO ’orfrom TO ^TTOf CTffTOrt I TRICOT To 7 (TKf TOT (TT TO^? TO RCTO 
TO° Wtf^jTO TOR sw RCTO I *l<pro ^fro (TT TORR^t’RTO %TOT®t CTO frol^ 

C2RTR (TT ^3?Ft TO TO TO, TO CTO TORT TOfTOflJCTOsT f*W iTO I 

TOfW '^TOR: s R TOTTO 2TTO '^TOlTOTTOR' 'STTOTOR ftik TOf 2fT#TO I - 

"f^TO^ R°W TOR C^TTmTO l"V88 TOfT^ fro^TO'S TOfro TO tor cto tot TOffk I 
^TOTf TO nr#ik TOTO Rt^t % TOTO ^ I (TTS^R %^T iTOR ^ICTO CTOM TO%TO I - 
TOT ^vssrni^ TOR TOR TOSRttTO; ^tlTT^f 9 T" 6 /bo ^t; ^TOfe ’Tf^lk TOTO f5=R TOt?lC^<l I fe^T 
TOTO TR^ TO CTO TO TOR <#TOf TOTO I 

TTR^vs RfeRtftCTO TOTTO ’fftlfs, TO^% '#^5 '^TOTO^fTO'R ^TT «W TOTO ^ S 
TO2T1%^ S Wt#T TO TOTO I - 
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"w w%\ orfn ^tt orf?t csr 
TflR M "Vb- 

WwivibRte' *RT, «tFRJ 2|fe^#^\s ^Tf W5 ^ 'S <fS Wt#?IW I %n®RT 

•'T^®^ WlTtWT <M<llG' 1 'M W?f %®K^ ^GilGR ^1#Fs 'Spt 'Q <p?, i£RS, tw^t^s 'S ^11%! fsf?T 
®1V0|C^51 ^ Wm <stG$R <1C=1Cfe.H - 

"wr^ ^fvs<M^ B=S|t^ 

iv/ii 

m^TtsTsRc^ ^rwr *r® ^ fe \§c?r *t?rt?r m\ wrN i ?rpi=t fcr #r 4t 

■^TTC^se 'SflTtTH vst^T C^f Wl^farsT ®lt ^TtW ®R WR3R1 ^1® C«W <£T#RT 

*tic?r - stsotmt i ■sjf w w® *nf% - 

"'S >1^I<|<|V§ ( ^ CTT '5»|'§», ^ <M<||<|GR 

C$®rf^ ■STf Rf^l<fol I" 
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V5S (^tlFNj) 

^T\«Tf Iwffl, ^ <qfo»i&at <pc«w S^g»m 


*rcflW*rRr 

ffeur rw #wt ^rRKtwt *rat fe? i *t^ 

Wt=T#st, G^t=Wlwm R 4 G 4 SI *1^Pl 'Q 

felWttSM fe ©Wl^fes Rfa SP# WTN I %<fe 

cm^ ^ ^wrlw i ^lewf (Ts^^tw^fe^rtw ^^r^iK^wirrnt c<4w 
T?tfe fet^ 'Q WR ft ^Tpr '■Sfet 'ffe Rf(7f 'G^ I RtCT RRW CMW C^fC5T 

WflRlt MW ^ I *RW *RW fwtfe M ^!#$ 'G fe# bfateR 

^rlwfe#i 

fewk <©r ‘Rife’ ^rripr c»iw Rtw ^ppffe rww = 

“W Wtffl! i#W ®^/W ift WfW 4$ @r)<M*/?*fr!” i 

Rife #rctr #wst v RH<ife©t<t ^^PTRfet *rat ■%^%^'^^strfora c^rwr %rtfe 
?l€k® i *t^ wwiwf, w#sR Rfe^ *k<i\sRi 'Q sttcsra fefe RiwrifeR Mt hm few 

felWttWfe ©WTffes CR(R RlR ifet '*l<IC®1l < M I %R%R feWR’ Rftlt #R(/R ^RlRtRTsR CMR?, 
^ ^WTfM I 

Rtwfewt Rww^^^R^i^mfeRffeR, 

^wRRtR^RGt^i^R^%®fe^ 

RlW RlRW Ife ‘RWfefe (©RW CR(R 1 ^wW ? 1WMfW^^ , ^‘mMI^£^t%2t i ^ s W^1WJ 
1fe<ifew<i wt^iw^w (rrwmrir#r(/r i r<iw rrw vSwife m Ifew — 

^ - rwrir — fe# few fem Rfe 1 

Rttj^ RfW ‘MW5JER’ €fc® ffe<t t5 W Rd'SrW felR RRW RfW 4R\ R©t 3R W “'S^R’ 
w RWfefew wrir w fe i fe Iwfj ^o, 'srfwf w riw w?fe ^ ^ r^ttiw 

wwft cfera ^w rw w fes c^*f ajf^^w 

^ ^rtc>f c?w i ^“nw 

wf sim w ^rfw i “^>c<\ ^5k<i's 

weTitwwf^r 
C^5ps I C^f5t c5w 

(WPTtl’ 

“wM^^fpjmw csiw c^r^’ cMf&t cew^um 

fe cwn”^ c%ta«® 3 il^i *riw<i^# cm 

c^hi wtwt ^ wim ^ 

rot c9Ttw^’ttc?raw wi^#w 

Ws CMt (?RMH^^¥f|t^.-WI 

! 4M w ’tiw ‘c^tnt (^wf^wstw’ i •?H‘5m(i[w cmw 

ft i 

>ii¥ww c^ftw^m «#[ ~sm ^rhQTrt^ w, ^ihjRw ^c?t<t ^=i4g=j4’ ^rtw^tw^w?! few 
fern w twtw c^w i few^ c#§^f ^«ffe feffes c^ffe i ‘fe'^mfetfe wt^fe^im 
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-fe tofemto fefetoWWfettonnWI tot-tot i^wfet *tt 

wtffet i wt ^^wt cntto f?tw ww nws i” 

fefetotn (Ktow<p>fetototofetonitofcetfee fern fern tow fefe 5 t to 
fes^ fento townntoijltwntomfe wtofet^tfe towt feitofei 1 prs w%tws<t 
wfefetoe »^t w (wtnfefetoe ctonttofeto cfe cn wto ft 1 nfefe ^to to strain 
torn fetm ww mm w to 1 ^r% ^fen fettoft etw ‘fe we, mfe wa ww tom to to mwr mt 1 ’ 

W Wnfemn me wn Wt feg, et to (,'SrCHC^ ^<M WW I mfe Wfe (?IW fefew (jfjsf wmtnwsi C 5 %f 
fettonmtwmrnfetoifetowfeto tomitfetwtomtfes wtfesi 
fern 1 nwmntito wwmto w fet (totwwfe ww cnwfem wntwwn cntmtwfesw wtw 
to w 1 to 2tm cfew wt to ‘enfet tomfeftfefmtoEfejfei’ 

toe ?e^ 7 Hto to to toto^^# cranmto toneitmwto^w ‘tot. 
mwweiwtfefewnnw, ‘Tjtom 

tm% tomewsfewt fettoeftlwtotomfrt wtwn to to enw to mtwt to nswe fet, 
few Wtfet WW — ‘ tofeW W cet CTW ! to <i)fe tot (tost few fee I ’ 

to to fern to wt tow fee tow tofemem 1 to etm tot fewn feftm ppm fern 's 
fern 1 mtnn ntofeetwn toe mw ft 1 to ^nfe fe <flrcto tofet 1 “ton mittom ftfen 'a femw 
ft% ferns fe to tot to fen ^m to tom#tfftton 1 ‘wife tonto fen ctwi totto to ftffen 
ntmt to mfmw «itw few fe tot to fettotoin fen tow mwm fefewtfe fern 1 to tofeera fe# 
few ntwetm cfen 1 mmfem wetfen toto cm? wwn tot ntfee few fen ostws ftnrfen ftfen 
femn ntwn toto toeto nw fee to mntn 1 

toir^mfeir 

rnifeet tonftne’ tow tot# c#(ch, iev^) = 

“fwfM ftfe fe fe? ^/eS)W W W fbMCk? 4 W ©fefe fefe faff I m 

ww?v w#fe 

WK5 to W/fe? /% to fe’ few # wfifoslw WtM WftW I 

(7f*im i¥tofe<? to toM $m to/ ®to— 

orft C^t$ wwmw, (?r$t(?fft;tf dSfe w^*rtfti %mst Fr0% ‘w^’ttfti ^ 
few's w^^to' 5 tofefeto^wto^feto?to/%ww¥/”^ 
tofe totoito cwttotofe (feltow fetoto’ wt to totof i fefefe’ 

to^feto^iet^ cst^ fe?ft feto fefe 1 to toffee -^fefew K^toit’iwpwfe’ 

4 fer cfet ew fe# Tftfe to ^w to 1 toe toe tonfe w t^few^ feecM 1 

fetw^ wtwtfetotoi^t ct -^ fefew ctowieft^feto'^it wtttofee^toF 

wlfe^w ‘ijto ^tow’, fetoifecKtoefe ‘tow cfe 'flw^tw feww to to r fefe cw 
wfe tofe 1 to tof toPTW to fern fern ct ‘ctow toe’, to 'mtofe to ce ^ 
ewfe^mrnmwwfefefeimetwtofetoi fe mg'smto fen <*tfet ct ^fefew wwfetoi 
w wfwt to? cbwc^tow 'mtofe ctw tofe mrne i ton, 4 wiw fetofto’ we wit 

nwntow CTtofee ctoi m^toww tofeww's mwieit^fewnfeto^fe wiwtfet 
wt 1 mtotln tow felew wn fefete fej town ^ effw to to mton mwe csww, *ffe 

nttofe ffe feiw to enw torw nwwfe to ce ^ mww i mtfeton tow 

ct few fefe ew nitofe to ctoffeto toltwfelm toetoeW! wtotofefeto 

mww,etotfeton ‘wtot ttofen’ wntotoi totofetoifes tof^fewntotow— to 
ij cfeff C 5 N tow ew ^e 1 fe mtmwet w -mfeto; to town fern ton ton i’ ewtorm nfefem's 
fetotowfe^mitofetomnwte'ntowwtwwnwt ‘erfefe'smtottw era feet ton 
wt, feffe toiff tom tom ?’ 

totonwtomtofefe'stoff ns^twwtfnfen to?t fet,et% tow totomweffe to 
enw town tfee ^nfet to femwn i tofeet®!’ wt tofewn ctotfee fto f^iw to ntnwtw 
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to^#fetoff ito ftfcwwto cto to*t, to fewto’tof st 
flWrafeWli«^«t?WWWI##l, CSRW®fft 
tolfeftkff ctof toto%f\ifetototftfews tof ftffecff iffe 
cttoif to to tof ctoff toft feito i (fefctotf ^ f^sftto tot to 


(*#ftW Rffe, OTtoT tf j'gMftfe Cf ff tojto to*tj§. ^vjODf to4s tof I fe >%fef ftotofft 

totof fewtoto tolf ^fetofefetof l^f^ to WGft flf ft I wf to totWtfff tfe 

(fet^tifer’fes^fefefe 

to^fto^tofttfef itoto^tototop toftit’f ^gtof ftto<^fef towfe to to toto’ 
C5M# C#f I toto bftof ffef tofltt few to^ |fe ^w|^>5|t fto tof ft I 

wife toft ^ffef toto feto to ‘^fet \§^r towrif to fes tftf r fefttfe fto; 

feto toPPfet fef frffef fMtototl? fe to WT5T ffef felf i 

^fef fegfij feftof tffffeft I toft ^ttfe to“ Cf flHtoto Wt tfvftof feto dfe 
toltf to ffe >%% to few fetofe 44* f ffet Cffto Cto Cffef fU5(^tofff 
ffefe ftft i 'its ftcf fftf wfrr^tt fet ftfe ffef ’ ftf wti oictf Htof ftw fetfef f^cfc^, tsTtf 

Ctotl ‘(fewitoWttot «’felFll^l CfCfffetf iflj (to^toR^fek^ltfef tot 

to toff to ffet tof «fet to ft witot 1 9m toH feet t ^ cttfe ttof ctm cto i 
ffeto WttoPf tot fefefef CT fet, tGtofetttoto tfewlfeff toWt^S CTtoftPI 
tot fft ttoftpi 5 i^wsitffl ottof fto ft ‘ctoft (totffei’f, “cffet to to tois: i ftttft 
toN c^Jiwr i -n^rr tort ffe?r srm fefec?r ^rrstor^ Ife^ \stfeoi ctof wtftwtft (toti”ffet^fcfe 
tof^wffttofftotoif to ctotwtftwlfef ; wtfeif to tot’ ft 'Q fet-W’ ctotto^, 
ftoft tof totoltof i to to to totffef totolto to — 
f£tW: il 

fi totf cto ff tf ? cto fffe t^f f*i ' 5 rw c t toft ?’ 

«i “wiwij (^tolfe^totto^i^ws,'sto^wwt ? i^f i’ 

8 1 ‘cf*f ctou^ft?’ 

<t i ‘fferifer to fSfffeftofitof tof fe’ 

-is I tst 1% Wfl^ C^t ^RlR IWWt 
h i <to; cto cto^ cwrt c®t ^«tt ^ i’ 

vi t.. ^Gtoc^wmftot's^ ...nss “to<i cfet iftlto ^rtCB§; c^ iwstof 5 ^....’ 

s> i fe^^tw^i^^toftfetorlTr cto^t^itw^RTl; i^,wh cto'e^g, stto^rn’ 

bo i ‘tot,wt^wi^,wfe^to' 5: rfwt^\r 

sttora feifet’ wt cto^rtpi ‘^.’ ‘ s> i?r?o to totot(toi 's toto < j t f, 

^?nfe fefe i to w tttoto tot , totorffe’, toto (^tto toj wt is? to¥( 

to^i tot, ^fet^tototo’^trftowmfettoi ct cwf^to ww® wfe tot tot toitotto 
tototoi tito %<to wl^ ^fvf Tffe cto, wfwit, wil^fetofe^tolft^tofe^^rtito 
totj fetfe to i tot cto fttoto wto ^fet to — 

“wtft >£ito tot ^ cto i 
i% wto? 

'sw tojt to i ^tor PiRict cto 
to toft f 
tto tot cf — 

'sito^fttotto iwrf^^ cfei” 


to toito — 


^ ctott toto tok fto ctoff era kto tot^ i’ 
%f\’f (ytto toft tot fife ctotl, fe ffe 2tto fetosfe fiif ffi i ^ to'G 


f fet^Hf 
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'Q i^?r ‘csr^Tt wrf%c?r ^rr^ i 

■w 44f5 “Itfit 4gMM I tf^3FQ ^p- -5^ ^><$ 2# CT M *f<RM ^JHlt ^CiT 

Wlwf srf^f^T ^ (JfRl^*ra^ (Ml ^ ' 5 TIM ' 5 TH 

^ lifter ct ■ 5 TN 4 <r ^t<t 'G^ %f 5 ^?t wf i^w ^mri 4 ^ i %tw<i #s 4 (pi 

^i<t%<tt*f ct win ^rt(^, ^ 'a strain 

(.401 te, I ‘CMIM’^ ijH fe Wtl 4 I ( 7 t^^Wt<I^^\s|<? 4 <IS 5 C^ 4 £MM^ 1 W*tM 

c^tf^g; i ^ (?n?r^«3¥i^^5 ^t^Hw^^^itfe cra^i 

4 “nw^u^riNi ’tw^twi's wti 4 i csfc^s 4 ^ 2 tt*tKt 

i f^m, ^t. RMt ^Q¥Nm w ^otw 5 ^ voT?r c^iM 2i^w ^fwf ctI; i ^ 'a 

40IW^ ^ ^Tf '4<M<rt5I ^Ft *f&4 C*tC?T M I 4t(7rsr 4l3Wl<T ^34 C*IC4 ^mEpI 

^tWt f'f’NCM M 'Q vol^ 4t4lfit ip'a'j'lhooo *f&4 (,©rc*i 4l?t I 4T3 CU5Ht^ ^<pfD CTllj|*|fi5 ^Rbii 
cairn ^ 4*ttot 4® 4tfw ttHr^ra ■srm w^tr 'mRm -s^ijxtr^ i (Tftf^ 

“srf^ wt 4t4t c6^ i 44ofc*t 44Q*rf *rwf%” i 4*143 t#t RiRt 4R c*i<*s w®rs i 

c<k wtort i <[^-44 ^\ wftHt^ *t# ’ c«rw^m^t 

sfot«t 1 wt?r fersr wrk #44 i 4t<H, c?oj - ^ fe %4l g^mtc® to *m ^rf^s 

2(Fs4 It ^(4 1%R fi>44 9f!t<R ^Tf, R^t 44 tw 41(44 4t ^HjR<4 I w t^4 4(4 <TtOl4t4 44*34(44 4CT 
4lf4(4 4tMt444t|t(4l bR4fi54t4t|^^4^^4ttt% 4?lfit4 4^^gi^t4%I4^4t|t% CWWUI#0 
^^R 4 w 4 #t 4 ( 4 , l^trr ^ 5 ^ fwwcs; 1 ^ 4 ^^ 41=34 ‘*£ 44411 ’ 44 , 

^ -44 ^tM4l4l4 2fft^5 ‘4(144411*1 ^*|J I 4W C*t(4 ‘cwrl ?w C®H1<J ^ t^fel ^ThQTIt 

C^R^]%' 5 H? 1 M ; C¥(^ ^rmt ^tMW 5 Tm 'Q 

#W Sfft^s I 

£ <1tf^’ C*!^ WNlft^t ‘(Stow ^^[5 ■srfewp’-^l %\ww 

“*?foswf%z<r ztfft <?frr$w ^tm 4^1 *tim <£& w/mzw c^ffwru wflfk 5 mt cwr 

-5Ti?p<j#<Ra 

— 

“stmftFft w? vtft # vl^w? jt? 5 ? fw %fww dtm ww cwm 4 $ n^Nj 

0 far ?”8 

4 ■« «« ¥iftw c$je ^ %r 1 w ^tfer 

;( £Rs^5 ^Rt^ItsCM) 

fef^fwftrr^si^ ^n^f ^ ct 1 (jr^r cmg^ wf^rt 21^^ ^tGSTKmt 1 ^r ^tG^TKmm 

Cfef ^WJ?l ^ ^ 

^riw vst «rm ^U5 c^f sitti>^c4 1 Rc4c=i?i ‘csr^rf ^m^rm’ ^r^prsrt^ 

RRicii ^it'STit ^1 ^ 'stt ‘^<psi’ 1 


'Q ^iw 

-(U t^1wi=ra ^ , nw#f«i(^, t^lt 

^(MH ^twi^t 1 ct \»W 5 i TfiMi ‘m, ‘m 1 ho-vo c^ 

7 rN%i “ntw# 1 c^f 5 c^f 5 ctC 1 %ra 

^5’, ^1^’, ^^fn’, ^’, h %um ^§j’, ‘(Mt w’ ' 5 rc^t ^mft 1 fti^t i^i^fm’, 

‘Tj^ft ff t’, ‘^tl^N’, %wt^’, wt ^tsTSfft 1 

^t°®Tt «lMTf C ! ?t(^t ^l<tR(14<t tMftTM ^l^t WM ^ fel%=W 

OTT'm 4 |^hR) 4 'Q MtltW4 C2W^ ^f'G 
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Iwrr wttsp^R era skir ^ k k i wtfr rr^gr rmw wNi/#R5 wtRcMw 

*i>RMR 'Q t^flR^R'sm <Fl<n?t WRR Wft 'Q WFt<f ^J^fbC^I<J Wt ^5 4W MWfiRt ^IwKM <K<fteR 
Rt^R tRSWWf 'Q <ufow wm5<T ^1(^ I Wf^RRs MWRMsRt fRW^ '5*t% WWtR 4CROt Wf(Rl ijFaR M£M I 

CSRtWd CSRt bffiMR R~M(RR 1 ^M1l\5(R 

Wr R5Rt 4(RR ‘ftm <JTMRRR<-W!R SfR^RlR '5TlH<l^b.\sCHj<1 M? 'Q M#4sR ^fcsatR | 

crcmr r#?i ?m ^ sp# riRR>j crr Rm? cRtMf cSr MtQTii mw^mriicm ir*krim3<t, 
7 #, mmm, ^s-srfjpi %r%r mw-Rmruct ^ ^rfeR, R*tcRt ^HjR4 r^iwr f < crTM MfRRtcR 

CfttfWR^ RWfPt RH7R <1 RMRR #RR ftftRtRI MR I R*tlRt 4RT <RRt 4(RR, ^TtRlR R*ftRf ^ItSTlOT^ 

RfkwtMiRMigR eSteMtM# — ^rtx^r •£fr^r c t '^1%^ ^ratsrf% t^nf%^’, ‘mw 

rHr’, ‘RtR^ttw’R w miw 1 ‘wiMRRif Mwfite ^ csf% 1 

■» %r%r rR#r ^rfa^fter ^Rt Mt<54C4 wr ^nsn^ Mw Mt^ Mt Ftwtss r(rt rmr 1 
‘MttMRRl^’ miw sw r<# riir# cwmr> ^ Rmmr ^rw ^raft \sRRt $<{\ RttMtMRMiR <i^c>u<i wh ^cr 
wsRl^n c# crmicr miir Mle ctr 

wrr rr,rr wtw msirri, R iwW’ ^^^fCM’Rwlwt 
rrrir tw^ - “wmtcR fw?r 4^1, ^5, -srfwt ^tr rmr wmr mirr ^mr Irrm rir 1” 

RR^fRttwtR (wt^^m's miIrmrMri mwrr rrwr -^BfiRR bffMfik rsri®, #§ 

%RS?fi) 4(R CRR 4R° ^JR WIJR R5 ^oTCs MfcRR ^RRRRM RRR WR M? RfgfRRR \sRR : 

: 

i) “RR CR4 Fl^RTP RtMRTR W4 CRtCRR 9ft (Jrcsf to I ^tt OTC^r CW CRf^ (RWt R(?f ^ l” 
^)“7^7^ CW^t(^^[9f=W C5tC«t OT^o, ^I^RT cH^ C5tC^ ^itR(Rr^ c&OT O^T^ I 

C^W<^1%'s*l'®lR> (Rt?” 

«) ^[RR cK^f \5rlRlR ^ ^riWfiRf ^fsr i” 

8) c®5rf^ WfWf WRRRf ^5 I (RRRR ^ > f(^lt%l(R^Rt (RRI” 

a) “iira^ssfWWCTt CftfTWft ^ I ^Itwt C^R«M ^ ^HJ<t4V| I ^ c^ (Rtsm'it'SR 

^n” 

MR ^TQ 4=1CV|<f Wt^C® 'if W4WM W ^ ^#5t I Rs'iC?) ^§j’ ■» 

irf rMr ^g^9f (JfQTIt CW ’ttra : 

“cwr iw Arw wt^if^r wt*Fmtcm / ^wfMt ffR'g wf^twR c<t> &w c<p <<*$ 

<F<ntwm... $wtw ffm PUFF, ^ c^nw, w?fc^fm^, m$r (MfafV'e x pwwt<i'G*f<r 
<vur *f&fm/ ffii ...3jwtwft ytFfff&t?? ®7?w *tw w@&i ...fiffms, ft>*rtm, 

wtwfw, Mcite<Ptm — >mR>%<i '8*tw frwfcw 0 m ^ e fw *mt ^rtfwm jf$/”<£ 

‘‘jftFFfct ^ cffimi emt vtwffa 

(sf $ / JfHtfttsf ^ Wfctf Wfctf, 1w?t¥W wtW fifg fvf^r rffcffltfs &Wt WfW *fM ctft 

ctffww<rur?!tm;i *fw?/w ww Jk*f / ?r<0M vtm vlmr c*tfaw ^z<i*tfm 

wftm *ft OfSTitw i %$om *tt wrwM/” 

^l<1CR<f R#st — 4 #R ^ tRMWfl I RWMtfTR %R#f(^t TJoTC^f, R^R ^tC® f^» 
CR^M <^Rf ‘^f^f’ CRRR 

Rt ^TR tRMMIRR #R(R I fic<t>W5 ‘CTRRt ^ftMlR’ MWl®RlR ^ ‘MlMRRll’R R# ^R, ^rR ^t(RJR RRt RtCR 
Mfk^RRlRI 

'sMPJlf : 

i)^ltMt«0TR, %R%. (^. Hoi),9f(f$lR ) '5rfit^ I 

^) C#, ^fHtiMt (^. v-b), Rt° s Rt (Sf5MW : 'Q WM, MCRlW '5CMtMt s tr(R I 

«) ^ItMtstTlR, %R%, (^. Hi'S), Mlf^^rRR, MRfpcffR | 

8 ) ^ltMt«tK?[, (<}. Hi'S,), Mtf«fR, ^r(RR MRfpcfiR | 

ft) ^ltMt«0TR, %R%, (^. 8cv>o), ^tR 1%vs(R ^§J’, 9f r <PK^ %f MW, Rltt^TR I 
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vs. 

R#N^5 ^t:^sr-pr: (^:'5Tt:), 


>is^oiN»tT^r ^st^sf ortf^fc?! v5rfc?rr c#lR<RMft 's^n^%r^ 

c^mr 4R# rrr rtor i ^ ehr fer i%®Rt csmtc^i. <£§ r rr crri^ cn^it^^rtwRTR 
^slRt ^RtRRRR RW %*tWtlR vffim, R^RR <£§RRt5 ^flw 4R# 'SIVOJ'SI 'SrHfe Rf«0R | ^s-wIbW C3#tW 
Rh»« rrw(ir rir^Ir R>Rt crus RtiR i ’o^srMr nw ^’T ^urr ww^rr, cr crRR's Irrirr r&ir 5 ^r 
R l^llRT RlRt^lR^ollR Rj^f^MR W( CRfta 'RUR I Nr®» Wt tgR^tRlRR CRUS'S ’ffs-wllbS ^twt "StRftRTR | 
sfJRRtl&R RtRRR <#RtCRR CTR3 ^R^rR 9\*W^ /Plfwfc^ CR •^s'HltM ^TtRR^ 9\9\ Wt 3JR 

^■sp# rr i ^ir rirtir I^irr 4R°\ f^i^/i^ffwim ^ ^sr%i stfwiR RtfiRt ^ rirMr 

Rt^RtR(R5RiRMft ^ '®n^%f rrr c^rft 3 rir 

RRRtlR ®1^ twin ^twf RtRR <R3J I Tflt^J, ^5J, R%5, tM 'Q r(5R5 

45, rr^j r^rir >iriiRi\o rtr ^r ^jgsRts i *ji>rrii> ^ir^rcr" 'Q w rjirr wir 

^'StHR WRfslR RtRJR I W%I *JRW, Rt ^RR^Tt '5R% RRIRtR 

cris^ ^§=Rt5 t^%w ^ 

twtRiR I^wr ctr^ ^r# ^tirr% I^irrr^bir 5 ^rrrh %icr rir^ir « c#i rwr ^rti^, 

^WRJ Centre for Cultural Resources and Training (CCRT) tRTs R'-CRR'- R*lR> RIR ^§=l*tfl> RyRRs? IRIsS 
R^TtRtR RtRJIR 1*IWi5 2tf*M fRIR KRIS; I ^TlRtlRR 

^ WtlafsICl ^rfel i ®r1l^ Mt 1*IW 3R 4R# ^RRIRRr t*W^W 'Q ^tt RRRtRTR ; 4R RtRRR t*lR$Rt 

«5(tw 9m, cr# 

t%R5lRRWRlR«^[fRR>tR, (?#t*K3l^^R #RCRR 2tlRlW% WstWSfRRf^HF Wlt*K3^ wn x i%^t%^ 

’JgSf W %f(R nsfw W; ^sf# cnsTtl® ^«?rl^5 W I i f5Rt6W nnR'Wn nrnln WR,^5t 

RST® i*l®W ^tRinRT?! RRlfnm*! ^RjWf 'tf\US I f%?R ^15 ‘ s E5t 'G W(£ltl t%?$l<R 

wr%, f^r^m ^rRR^R^TRrr-n rsiti, 

^ t^tir #5 ^?f R I ^§WRWft^wRf^^RRW, 21^H 
ntra, R ^rfwln^ ^t '5Rm?ra ^tl^' ^TtMWt ^ R I ^ RnR f%?R R%f ^trf t%5 

i*wfk t*w ^ iwr'g f%*t^ RRmj ^^5 ■ntra i cr rtsucr c^Nrirt 
R f, I^RRlnTR C%^Rl^TTfRl?TI^1^^R7i^^^4vol^WQ^ 

ntl^5 ^ 'QZ& I ^ ^IWR RRltw^ twtl*! ^fewst R#l?f fR(?R^t(R R^fWf W I 

t%swR RiRR Rfn nRn ^twr rw rriw 1r%w wirr tn%w ri<r 4R°\ nisR 

I CW ^rtRW R r <|3R W, « ^SinR R^R W I ^Rt ^Q 

^,filt%^I^Rl^^^WlRRl^^^lRnR^^t%« ^ffWRlRlR^lRtnR&lR^nR CT^lR 
^^ii'a§,t s m^sRwi^ RtmR^nR'e ct^wrwi 

^sorft f*W?r ^si*tlu>^ jjR 5 !! 

i ) t%3WR ^RlRR ^I^RfniR R^lwf W I 
^) Rfe Rx^Tfl^fR W *lRi£R>>]t*nR R^fWf W I 
«) *dfR^%i wst i 

8) ^TfSfSfsIR T75 C^slM I 
a) Wl^WnRlRtotRni® C^llRI 
^) ^ RllssWl*! R^twf W I 

H ) R^t*l% 'St^sl^n 'G 2MIR R^IWf W I 

V) %>R R%t R^ srt^s 'Q t*K3WR ^rl^niR Rl%R C^llR I 

Ss) f^WR VI'sRRvi® R^IWl R5l?r ^ ^ RtnjlR qM ntR^iR ^ ^31 1 
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io)j*1^40t4 41^4#%44#4g4tw#fe 5 4(4l 


< l'g sr wlct>4 4 5 3j^1®r(4 «t»w 'S v5c'^r' e U 

i) f^TTC^ ^fSTCiTT I 

3) #4<js /t#%4t(?4 4m, mrf 'Q wffl ^fFf 'e®f% -e toi4 4434 c*HK4t i 

«) ^r 4#44 4M4 M4, 4444 ' ^rte 5 ^ f^rerafi ^4^1*14 44 ? «j§st 4K£4 

44J(4 4# f^TT #«K44 44411^1 4#<4Ft 441 I 

8 ) 'st4#4 #^34# 4ftJ4 44? <£§£*4 t4%3 4<Pt 1%R5 44tW(4 4 R#s 441 44? #K74Wt4(4 
i $ft^'G 44l, #W4(4 , £f>44t^ W 'Q -Ht^r^t ^TCW ^^Tt-n WGTIt I 

6 ) #44(74 W5p44 #41 43)44 ^4444 ^3413 (7fS4t, ^4t #41%W4 ^5?4%f 4tff5f ^341(3; 

T^m?r^ 'srr*ijc5T sif^m ^tsr i 

Prolyl il f*W4 *j)g=1 *SlCt?4l 4#1M4 s'l*#3, 34 ^§4 4t44 #4=14 43)44 # J 44 5 t’ 34 1(4 #‘44 

^Tsri^sf^ ^rf%^?r ^f&t^rf i cayf^t^ 3 ^ ^rf^rf^T ^rt^r 

w*nR ct 4#t4l4 ^st^Wft 44t4<i *rcsf ^rtMw4 #44*1 #% 441 341 

4W 4 ^ 443 * 4 # #445 ##4iot<i ##w srai^ ^1414 «j§sf felt c*HK4t 44 ? ct#4#»K4 
4434 4<tw> 34 'at W4K4t I #K74 4l“m4 felt ^(41*1, 3>5 ‘ s £?pf 'Q WNt < $?pf "(#4 C*14ft7Tt I 

f*m>(74 4<li3(i> 441 (4 4#I=T4 =T4J 3=5 >IW«) 44? ’ifd'oj'e’ ^444=1 fel #44 43)44 ^444=1 
t#4 44) 44? C2#141#t(4 4t4t##34l# (#43 WG4t I 

44C44 te# (7541(44 44 #K74 ct#4 4434 4473 em^ i ^tim srai^m 

4) 5(744 413K4T 4j§4 2t#^ ^4#4 4475 c*i4K4t i 

4#1M14 Wt, ^I4l#44, ^SR%f #44, ^SR%f 444, ^T?4Tt^r, ^4<T 'Stot 2^f# #^#4 ^44 
%*twK4 4TK7414414 441 i 

‘SjNgoi'ilCO-a rFs^SN 

*£§(744 1#3# 'i|M>J'Si 4^4*fl# 44? ^2t#4 I 214 3°oo% *£s<i)t#f44lt3(73Tt4#3 CW(I#I 
##3 44144 *£§(744 #414144 #354 41'34t 4t4 I #4 4lR(73J<1 ^«%4 ((too % *£) *£§*4 <U431C<1<1 
4Tf(^ | fil4 4<! 0 s (4WT TfWsIn Cs$ (Small jointed) ^r#sr ^CSf ^tt'QTIt I 

’JgcHl. s#5f ^^tCHd C#?ft C5TCPT I ^4| W?f s#5I ^KTlJ ^{§^4 

4R5H 441^51 

2f|bl*t^C‘ ; t ^%?f *1 3,1 0^0*14 ^f§«T?3til (4*1 4ft^j44 f^pf ^4° ^ 1^^jt> C=Tt4f*l4 (4*1 ^tfft f^f I 

*£§*\ ^4° j%f[4f 4144J, ^§4^, WFst, 44( 2(f1% (M*4 Stlft 5 ! 4[^41%W4 4t(^ 4’4l% 44^ C^4W ^14 
41^44 4C<J%' i 1H I f54 ^4° W1414 ^»4WC*t4 ^3 2ttfk (444# 4^, 4l4t ^3 <J§sf j^4f*t4 
4C<1C3 49# FN4t 444 41(44 2tf*f44 2t(44R I 

'5TSUg4‘n^^at s> t 'si^rOT??'! f4l%W 24# 4(4 (4Wt44 I 2|f4 4R;sf, 

‘Marionette’ *4# ‘Mary’ *4r C44 I C# 444 2114*1 14«4 #44 4[S|4t ^4 4°44® t#44 

4]<wi 4(4 214*14 4(4 C45t44 I 

t4^ (M*t ^ t*l445Tff 444tf[#t t%44 #4^(4 ^'G 4R44 C4C*f|, ^ 4=Tl4 34^ I 

4# >il#WK4(;44 44(4 ^°WfC® ^§^14 41144 4J43J4 =T4 441 f^ttsrf^f I 4tC54 44t 
C*l4#t4K44 (4f4K^S'G 4344 #^4 44t 3Ctl C3 I 

^»4#4‘ ! f§(?14f4lW«t4 6 t : 

#44#%^ 2)f#»1#4 4H(44 #^4(4t‘ ? lJ #Sf44 34 I ^4^ ^44 #4144 2)j%4i(;44 C44 

4fK4t (4# t4f 4rK^ (4lt 34 #*5WK4##3^< f^Sl444 4i4 44° tw I 

2f#4#^4*fl444t ^f§4##(44 4#^3StWf^44 4(:4(:34 I #4t ^fg4 #f#4 44l%44 #^(44 
44? 444 t4*<K4 ^§4 4C^4 4W ^44t 4<4te4 I ‘#4^^’ 43f4l(4J ^“444 f(434 4l414t(? ; 4 4 5 #f 44f 
3J4(^I CT4K4 4^ 4rK^v»‘n4l4 43ft4(?f4 2ff#^ 4^(4 #4^W4 (441, 4W, WTt)fef ^fg(?44r4 443144 
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4C4(X I 

4?t§® 4t4®l4l4 <$#141 4t <jt%4l *1(4 t4 ^4" ‘VS$ Csm’ I 'Puppet' 44tf 71% *(4 'Pupa' *(4 
C4(4 i£R7R^, 4(4 <$g4 4t 'Doll' I <$p?|<j 44 441 44( ^ 44^ 44114 444® 

^i1% i wtf^i ^r(f^®T i^^sitf^patsT’ sic^ c^ftw ^itNSTrr ^rm ^n si^r 

4t44lfw®l4% -4 C44t, (44lw <$§(714441 4^1 

4f5]44l4 m. ^ 41^’ 4t ^oo fits <$# C4l4 ^OO ®ttCT^ 4141 (7T41, tote® t 5 R*U <Jgpf 
44l4^4 41®4l4t44l,4f4® CT^0^rt^®«lti^w*l4— 44 ^4 41®41 41414(74 tj444’ 4Kti ®(4t 
^®, 414 ®r< ^r ^ 4144’ i 4fsm c=T*lt^ 44 ^m:# 75444 ’ 44# 4# wne®4 t%7l4 # 544 4c<t# i 
4fi> t#5®®K4 4=r( 414 ®i<t®<«?f 4=44 ^144 (too fit% 4441 ( 754 ® <$ 4 4e5t# i 

2 tm 44 4444 ®t<t4<ic< C54t 514 i 0414 ® 4f5e44 wt <$§^ 41^44 I 444 # t#w 4141 , 

4#1<IJ, (7lt4t4l#f4, 4T4441, ^t®4l4Ft4#, ?f*ft:44 4W, ^®04 44^1®!# C4l4 C4®41 ^4 I ®l4e®4 t#4 
gfOT?^ <$*pr?#4 t4W7 M*fe tsrte^ i ®rf«#4 454tt*l# <$§4®t44 ^44 4t®4#r® ^ 4ti#4® ^4 i 

<$£t744t4t®4 444 

<$J7f •Tf^Tf 44144 34, C554 — 
i ) 4](7®f <$J7f (String Puppet) 

3) Wt <$J7f (Shadow Puppet) 

®) 4® 4 (Rod Puppet) 

8 ) W(4l <$?7f (Glove Puppet) 

4®4l4 to t%m 4 m t#4t%n C4(4lc4le44 4141445:4 <$§(714 4twrfwt <k<w i ®l4e® 4? 

£|f®%i4 134 ° 41 % t#%i f44-4#t4 4t3t 4°(7rf4it4£44 W4j <$j7f 41514 1*14=4 ^4° f*4=#f(74 4C4i i>(7f 
43(^41 


i) ^Jot •'flpT (String Puppet) 

®l4e® ?]e®t <$§<714 4^*11# 44° 2ttft4 ^t®3j 4e?tes: 1 4e® # 4 ®= <$§4®#i4 tsm®^# 
:3 JC®t4l4t 4tw(t4® 3414 4571 ®1 <$§414 4R44 C4t*f 44%I®t, ^R44 ^=4%®! 2W4 W I 4lW^t4, 'Gt®*ft, 
4 5 #4 44° ®ifas'Ml§<7® 4^ 44144 '*£§£44 C#f 4143(4 W 441 4(4 I 

4) 4tt&4 <$pf, 41^14 :4%4 ^f^f4tw^fe44 ^^J4ltt^n ^4^4t(^4t4(4t C414 M4 ^ ^f§4 
^t%4 t5|t4t4 t%#t 4® ^4 C4l4l4^t4 ^4 4t®4 44, ^\TM C4I414 44^ 4f#^t4 4454(%t ^4^ t 5 !^#!^^ 
^TtW'e tW4t4 I 4t(% ^ffl44 2^414 W 4(4 ®Tfs#I4 4%®4 4#fl4 4s^44 I t®4l4t4 144®4, 4® 

4® C5t4, 444ffl® t§>4 ^4\ 4® C^f5 4=^ ^ 44144 ^4®t ^tg^T4 14^ 4s| M*I%J I ^fj« ; f'?3t4 '»iW4i5t C4M 
4l44t 4(® I ^444 4t 4114 4t I «fgpf f*ffff 4 l 4-4 ^ ^e®1 4l4t t^^ 5 !®^ 44blPl® 4(44 I ^4®!^!% 

4144^1® i)§(4[4 4t1^f^#[4® 4141 4144, C4l(4l d544l 41 444^4 4114 41 1 

4) ^(^,'8i®*ff : 'et® x H4 ^4®f ^t§4 fe^4K4 4t4f^, 44(4414 *£§^t^ 4W 4tek '£®f%, 4^t44^S C4K4t 
41 4114 41 ^4° C4M 41441 4114 I ^ 44144 4)§^t44 4C4J 4R44(4pf 4| (Joint) 4l4t4 4 )§^t 4 ^ 
4^ft4W44^4l ^ft*lft4l Q|'§'Sr1f t® 4K^4 C%4t 414^14 4C44, 4K® 4)§4^t4 4t4FN4l 4414 W4J 
:! je®1 =Tl4K4t 4114 I 'Gt®^ 414141414 4T45t® C4T4l4'?3#l4 41W 4^44 4l4i®4 44^,t4=J 4114 I 4 

4J44I® 4°%® 'Gt®*1l4 W4%1 ^4 4t44f 'et®*ff 41® 4J44I® 4°%®4 4®t4 W 44f 4(4 I 

4) C4l4(44tT, 45 < #4 :4 5 ff5e44 ^®1 4)^414 C4l4(44lt( 4M 4)§^t44 454lt ic 1# (71414414 ®K4#4 41^4 
%(44l4l4f -51449(714 Wt, C4l4(44tf 4)§^t44 4%9#1 4114 41, 414, 4^, C4t44 'Q ^tfo I ^ 

4f4b(44l 44e® 4-H it ^e®1 =414 4t ^4lt 4K^54 d544l4 CSft®t41e4 1 14^4^4 4^4 4^14414 V® W4 
^rt5(ft4Q 4(41^4 I %(44l4l4l’4f5e44t4%4 4[^ x 1 C4M#l4 4#1® 44 I C4l44lt(4 414^® 4^%® 

'G 414414 4r(^3#14 W4C4lil4 ^4 145(4 41^41 414 I 
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*0 c^rfs^r Wf, W ^5 (Rod) ^W( (String) 

*fgc^ stc^rfn (Tdmt^RRi 

(yrf^H ^rMlw) ^ i f%# ■sf§#*i#<rt t^Rr \<£&-a wt ^ *lRt>HHt i <£g*r 

^f§^s#ra w wra \»# -fg^ i ^wri 2tm 8.^ y 5 ^ 'sww sirt i o iwrfstt^ ^ i 

^) mt , £g*T (Shadow Puppet) : 

^Id^dc^ vSn^iHd t^%w srai^^Brf^f^ ^rhsTit^n ^Rrt^fg^ w\ ^tri'oRh ‘m i srtreo 
^Iwm<r csrfet i^pm csfpmt^rr ,; srt^=Tm (^(?sf«j5=TQf%^(nt 

*RfRi sfc’SF’R wf^5T i iBrf ibdtbR'o awt 'sf®*tt, c^M, ^ 5 ff6^, ^Rrl$ 4 <r ^oltwrt'gso 

4«Re fwrk i 

^ 5 ) dewg. c’tiw#, cst-nt^j c-nrsR^n^t ^rf^r 

‘fgt^Ri RRrfe 

cw <rtwt ^rnt «jfk djfec^d ^ w # eh cw ^TRrRFt ^rprt 

WET C^f6 ■'JgW I 

*0 W ^Tf^, ^ ^ 

c^m, ^d ^ ififis «itw i S\»*iRt4 <r 

wf «itc^, wfd ^ *Rfk <rf©E wRrt cee i e#^ tw^tw ttrrh, e^jwrjw, «j?tk c*ic4 cestit i Eto 

EJE^O RfSpfRS ?R%o rM^E* 7R%RoE 2To1^ w 4Et EtE I 

’t)^ s t^rar,'«1%*n = 

eeike (RTIeRfpe Eto iBrf’fFf ^ ' < # X R?J EtEEwRrt i ^d <$g^fir ceEE'g eIw E1i4 Et e^# 

CE(3}g s£g=T9%T (EEiElEf^EtiRFEl 
W(d ElEt’i«'Wt E>EtE WET W 'Q fE^E t*fftE SRRTtWE ?E I ‘'fgW'QfE ^ElEE ElWf CElE> fe1%, E^JET ^E\ 
*oe tf^lwt'Q, ‘^I'M'Me, *ri3)w-*REo ee 2fffe wRrf*JgE ete^H w( ^e i EtEE wRrRT w» wRrtES^^ 
wieeie ^rp^eer ^n 


«) ^)5 •sjgffl (Rod Puppet) 

^Jg=T^f^f 2 f*rRs • 5 #^m 'Q 'G^*mt (Jr'Stt ^Ttn I 

^ 5 ) ’tf i 6 ^m : 4 ww 'Q ^ 1 w# ^5 5 jgrf ^rf^s TTf^’ ITIW I ^d *JgSTQfr 

ds^ 4 tf°s ^dR^^ra' ^ I ^VHCSid ^# 5 It (TSMl^^S^t ^5 ^fg^-srl^^ 
vSbb'oR :! RR ^ I RNR dt^vSt CSfaTP^ ^fg«T?S#f ^^<1 W ^<1 1 ^C=1<1 ^d Wifi; SftTf ®J^ I 

' 5> fm>i|<lC 5 t CT ^>5 ^g®1 ^T5T, '5lw<5 vSbbvof 2lt?f «JQ I ' 5> rf*fR^5f‘ CT ^>5 ^g®1 CP^ft ^It?r, v5lw<5 'OS 

^ 5 <I ^ 4 \JM Rf^’ C*IMSs<T ^TRT ^ I 2 f«TR 5 

R)«tI5 >iRi f5|«Tk srtw i '^rf^rfl? Rtti ^n^s 5 'Q ^ ^0 ^rf^'G ^ ^5 Rc^i ^s^e 5 1 
dd «jgsf WM « 2f#m Ri^%r c^t 1 ’jgsf 9\9\m 

^w(^ *fpt<i %5H 1 i*ffkt ^r°=rr^r ^nft wfwf ^ 'Q w(®r 

^ I ^gpf t*lf)^t HC©r<lfd ^ 'Q ,> ftt(^ x t i T <PC<1«t I ^Tl^'G '0-8 W*T 1*tft ,> f1l x t Wf ^f<lC^]Hilf^, CUM 

'et^n^^g <fgsTQi%Rt^Rt^G (^^(ivivd^)^dl)g^fe^^^^^t^Tk?rf(^i'5Tt ! ^ 
I^TRit ^ ^c®t w( ^ 1 ^d 'G% x tm ^5 ^5 ^ 
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c#^8 i stm t^n <#?r f^tw 4ttw 
flRnl&jg 4rm ?fM *f *rf4?m 4t?R i c# 14 ^ ?rM*i sftwsr ■srtwf ^ i 4 IG 4 ^4C4 

4(t#1#<tt 44^ *R%5 <#(?m 4£<R I 4l<m 4fS4 ^$4 ^ I 

*0 Wjft, : N3J(.<1<1 fi>4f^4s ^5 *J|pf *R«jft 4lW I 4t£B '2®f% I ^f§«T?S#f 'Sf®*tt 

^I’tfww ^s ^gcprawf^r^iti <$^1i^^^44lt«[(^^n c^iw(^#f^tt5t^TR 4t<44ti 
CT^5 C4faTf t^lsTk 4t ^t1% 4f(4 7ft \st^ iijt> sj^;«t^ ^rfwt^Kf 44fa W4F W <34° f*tfffa 2l(^SR I 

8) WRt , J§®T (Glove Puppet) 

^5, volsj •TfW'3 ^ 44144 *£§S44 'STt^lf^ 4t4C§?4, 4t4l®4 ^441 

44(^4 44 1 (jfij ^o 4«Tt4 f$4 %3> C4l4 4t4 44 I ^gc®1?l 4tf4 '®T\*f1t C4M 4t44l *t4faTf 4t(4 1 

, £lpt'?$f4 *j4 44^ 2fft^4 44 I 4f<fS '34>'5?4 W *$|pf t*fft >4t, ^gpf fef 443 4fi>4 -4t4£4*l4 <moo 
* ffc<rci <$g4^t4 4f44t44l44t4 (4^^4444i4^4t4t4t4t 
44t 441 ^ i%s# 4t4i wNt «j?pffi> ^1 <ivat hq\ 'qzs i 

ww «£§C34 'G^*n, • 5 #5 vrw 44 ° c^s^tsTfrr i 2fur >c rTT^Tr 

4tG(44 4wt4 c4<4 c4S4t 44 i 'e% x tt4 wHt 4f5<4>4 ( 4 ^ 44 ^ ^«Hf^c4fe4 1 

^i^t^t*tfkt^4^ 0Jt«W ^twt^r, WTC^ 5 ^f(^ 7T(5t^?rM*f, *3^4^(44)34° CU14 

4tWfi4l4W4t4W4t(45 34^ C^t^WS^I 

4) ’TI'sTf ! % C43M : 

t?P 4 M 4 2 t 5 %£ Wffl *f §4 4 f 54 *(Mf ^Tttw *rf 4 fi 3 | C 4 gM^ ( 444 ^ 4 ^rt 4 #(’ 4 £s (4 2 f« 1 l 4 
2|^t4®^4%W i 4£l%4 13^44144*34^4 i~4 

<£tiSg Sc>t>\sf4 414J 44 | *3*T?3t44 4t4t 'Q 43 44(^4 '2®!% 34° (?rf5t 44*3 4C4 C44tt 4C4 *^4*343 

(7341441 *3<44\4l44 c tf4%t4^ 04t4t#4? 44.C44 ^tr=W ^T^C^rTC-n 5j>lRsrxs 45^t ^?T 1 
4t*tra<T 4t4 ^4® 7T4l=4t 4C4T I 2(4(4s 4W5H 'Q ^r°*t ^ 4f5l44 

f4^TI41^n 
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4t<lRts'WI 

kku pfe, w?f sft'Q ^Ja^H sx% taft w kku apj»<j 4 c<iRpw i 

4t^lc<r tH ^Ja^H kip - %*tw 4krt?r ‘^Ja^k iw?r art^ W3T i 4krt?r tJa^H fw?r 

<tfebOi(<1 at4k ?m ^'tfa^kf&k'l 'S sffk I 4 fw?T <lRiV|bCdj?l 5jfbt^o V|M>1V|M) 

■^*tt tkpi wf *rat i 

Key Words : #15^ ^lai^fb'Sit-f^Bf ^ kkf I 

kfi^prat ki ’ttf! kka 4k kkis ‘^Ja^H kka 34 , 1%® 4tkm<i ‘^Ja^H kt, r ’ - ^ 44^ 4k 
a|t^4f4H4l%4M^‘tjak4§t1^%^k^ Wa4 4H4 I'^JakPksrfakwra' 

art^ Wtka ^ WP k5t? r W I kaw T2#4 kaw WPf I ^^a^H k5l<J 77I»tt 

ai<j 4t°®rf4 ^akk wkk C4i^^ wic’t i 1 ^ 2&m ‘wt^’i , ni%^-^<ifeb(:tt[<] §11wfw4 
WI 44K?T vSffoWt^lI : 

‘ktikrsr tkn <rf%4kpr ^5 ttk 1 1%® 4tPiH k*t%n 
^PtlPk ^Ja^H taft *j4 kwttlpR I taft k#Ttt £PGK*>I<I *lfofi>Ok 4k 4%a«t I 
krfekb (Renaissance) laft *j4 klks 44 P?, *14 *l1wf 4#Tf4e ktefta 

ar4t4 4<P§l<H 4kt<I ^,a1k4Wk^%^k^44t*f4R0iH 
cg^s^fffiT W^pjpr ^rE4 1 ^u^ sc tjl: i%f^ 
wfe kaf5 ?m W^lktlpR f * 

^m, ib-b-o fiptfCT, ai<ta<ip% kik Tjpk kak4 <twt4 wk Ifcl 4°^ 

4t<tR(kk 

Character of the Ancient Hindus, Maritime power and habits, External commerce, 
Manners and customs (women and widow marriage), Dates of author, Wealth of 
ancient India, Government, Military power, Arab expeditions, Arab Geographers, 
Historical and Miscellaneous/ 

<lf%v|b!it afga^f 'S 4l\=Tt<T^fa^1>|C4 a|<M^H 4t<T 4GI4H3 tjak4 fkk4 %m <m\ 4GICfe>rl I 

i. al4a-4sW (tkk4 h^Hts, #i»k) | 

k k%ta[ 44 44*!)kat (ak i ^v°, 4kt*k) i 

a. <m kkkfkFk (ala i ^vo 'Q 'skkkt i vvk 4k*k) | 

8. 2 ttfk a|<444<I kskta (Wf1%^T i ^Vo, #f4t) | 
e.4kkii4kk(kl4t i^vi, 4k*k)i 
a. 4kk4 "Ijaka (ka i^vi,wt4t)i 

4(!|4l^ 4^ (^5fS|^r«t b^Vi, Wt>k) i 

V. (l^k i ^VH 1^4 t i Sf% i ^VV 9|W, ^ktkl) I 

S. afftk (t®f^J b^vs, WP 1 ^) I 

io. 4=w (akn i^o,2(5m)i 

i i. -^wrR 4^4 W5i (kt^ i^vs, wH^O i 

w*it <iRtt>ct±r<t 2mr?s#ra 2t4M ^4 ^m. h k*nk 



I <#04 tJ#PT ##F4 4l4t #44 ^fFJPP ^ 4 ^ I 41P41#^44JlF##5lF4 4454 

4C4 ## t#5pHWl^ ^144114 ^Q 44 ^ 'Q 4(404 I 44^ 4# 4Fi ## 4# '2®ft 4C4Cfe>4, 

tJ#Pf-4v4lW4l4l m pWsjFt 5f#4 4(4 tJ#Pl ^1444 44# 444 W4T 41#-44tW(4 2tW® 'Q 

4l\=T4 t#5pT 4Wl 4414 W4I 41#-44tW(4 P4l4 Wifely I 8 

2f#45 tJ#Pr-2l# 4f%F4 F41 W 'Q^ I ^R444 44F4 WK4, ^1414 ^F4#t ^5R4J4 4151F14 
Wl(4 I 4tt(3j4, 2tlfl4 ^4s4(44 tj#Pr, 44,4*14,444)2#% 4^ %4 444T t4%4 (FI44, #34 

#44’, ‘4W§’, %IW44%#’, ‘Letters a Hinduism’) 44° 4t\=Tf 'Q #4% ^5R44 214^1 ‘t'a^oS f##$ 
^4#4 WiFi #44^S 2f4W 4t 2t4spt^1#5 <#4bt:it ^%4l%fw(4t4t, 4Wl(3f4 W^RiFTt, ^t#4 
>44° WWlT® Wf^T4 P4F4 W'SM 7 ^ I 


4fW(®4 tj%5p#S4 S«4<1 444 P^PFrFfPtfc^lPN W4, 2lf^4(74 wtj%5lF4 Wf4 1 

##Wt(^4#t 4Mfe4 

4l4t ‘m I 41#44t#5pr’ 2f4F4 WC#4t%4 *1#4F4 4441 W#<40>4 : 

‘%4fTO4tJ%5pI ##4 #HlF, 4l#4 Wt#4 WlF, #S 14 FFl Fit®, WifRll^, 

4^sii^4^f^i44t(4t444^c ^Psti'nff^ f^rRp^ 'ct R4t(? c r ^w^rt^Pfr, <444 

#(414# 'Q tb\sHjCHC<l<J 'Sri##, FI FF4 #%5jFI 4ftl ” 4 

4%4 W^'G WffeR^T 14, 5#®4 4FFI tJ#PT £t^$#f P'STTf 414, FI^1#fi wtj%5jF4 41®# 
W®4 I F#tJ#Pr 1444 ? 4#F4 's'414 : 

‘PNpit, ^4# 2 # 1 % 2 $%s #S4p#4 Wl44l 414 4%rt tf#Pl 4#f; FI 1444 4l4-#4M 4P l”* 
4115441 W(44 4t°4l4 tJ#Pl (History of Bengal) f#*F4 I F# ##W4 #44-t4#%J 4%4 
P&»1C# ‘4WM4 tJ#Pl 4^41 4(44# 441 24FI #PRt 4<4te4 : 

‘#P#4F(44#, ^^^^^F,^^4lfeiM4P4Rj4 #1 54, Wl4 41*14# 

Ff# 4 W 2 fft% £#4®lFI 41W1414 tj%5pl #Ft, WFI4 ^141 141^414 4#4F4 I Wl4l#F4 

f44Wl4 4441# #4% SJC^Q 4#M4 SffS tj#Pr 4# I FI 44FI 4# l4f 41(4, W4 FI 
444 ’544414 4lWPrl4 414415, 4lPpfl4 ^4Pf4 #Tt# 1445f4 4f44t 1444414 *14114 

*144 4%rt 4fe, Wf5jf4CP4 W4I p§J “^14414 ^ P^pIi^pR 4P I 4mM4^5pT 
44, ^51 4pfPTl4 ^5JFI4 ^4 ^*14 44 I 4lPpTl4 ^5)FI4 4W^5l4 FM 4’ 3!> t4 4it. I 
4P1# Wf^4 ^514 14^; 4^. I”’ 

4f%4^#4tf^5pf5^‘4lW(4l4'lj^5pr’'S ‘4P1# Wf^4 ^j%5pT’ 14 W5]t44 ^44 felF4 1 14^ 
4ll54F4 4f54^5jF ‘4PM4 ^5pT’ 'Q ‘4P1# wrt^4‘tf^5jFf4’ 4Fn75t4'S 4^41 tM I 4t(^4F4 4fi>4 
^5pT 54, 4l%FI4 4C®, p444l4 4PM4 4l44l5, 4PM4 ^4l4l4 ^TlP i444 ^41)44144 4%n 144(44 
*14114 *44 4#4t Wplfe'P W 4 ‘5jp44(4 ^4^ 1%^|k^1W4 414 l’ 44J-^4pF4 ^^ 4 ^ 4t%FT4 
^5PT-#®14 ^g(44 444 I 


41454444 : 


4%4 \»4®4%IW4^5pI 41 4144 444a '^l«i>I4i'PT 44 41^4 WlfiCilC^ I 44 444 54 = 

\p4s4%4lFTl4s4F4WlP4fW5Mt4%SI4l%4Wlfp4F4F, ^ t4%5 4l4p4 \»4 'Q F4»% 
P41F4 W(t%4^5p 41 4144 444 I 4t%F4 «44 P441 t444lt 44(^41)4 : 

F ^5p 4ft, ^154 1%?*4 444 1 4^451 \»4$4%44 ^n52lf^4 4FI 21^4 

#41, 4^451 PFt PJWtfPfe'P W #41 ^I4®4f44t FT4®4 UI4TO I 444J 145 415, 444J T4l4 
4tFf# 451 4l5;^^4 44F14 2lf^ afFTPR 4lt I ^ f4%5 4P#4 4l4p4 \»4 'Q W«fe 

^PJIWI%4 t^5pT 41 4144 444 l’”" 


‘414P4 ##Pl’ 4444 W4J #p41 441 : 

4^4P(4ltlf4FI44#44t?tWi4 4W5I4^¥4f%4fl444(44 4lM4 44(^ ^4 4%4 
'Q 4541 4(4F4 I 4f%4 f#4F4 : 4^4*1 ^N44lf 41f4, 44#44 ftWw 4W4 p4J #4 4f^P 4 , #f4Fl 
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wu 33i^ 3H3ft i 33fwii33 33 1333?% 31^33 ^juftpp ft3tw 3R3 pn*ft 3iM *1P3 w 4133 i 
^ftpfsft 2fo13Q PIP | ds33t°3t, Pft33l\3l, ISPT'Q Ppp 33ft3l3 ftftft W3 3RTC® 31lft3 WPl# 33ft 
^°s 3N3 m*\ ftw 33ftui3 ftftft 33® Pro fe's ^^5 3iift3 i 43 33 3t%3 wi <k«oi : 

‘PSM pppift =#st 3Pfwt3 ftftft w wu 3#uift3, ^ ^?rt fi 3Pift ftsfp roi3, pr p3Pi3 i” s 
' 4t, 2|3£P 3f%3 33lt*l3 5pi3 d3^tffto 3R/U MC©T<1 <m<U3 331735%'^ WI <K<K53 : 

“^ftp13 3^P PIP, 33tt%3 3PK W3 ^ 5lff %C3W 'Q feWRt 3P? 35P W% Pro ftrol rotwf 
P'fs 33M 3#3 I roPtd ^^TFl^TSTlW I 33tft(75 2Rf5 5p 53 3it I 43dt 3« ^PPt ^prtftp I PPt3 ro3(3 ftpp 
31 33, ...5*(33lt33 ftfts 333 ^St35fk-3(W $% 3ftp W3 l” io 

1333® PPl3l3 i |ftp3’p1753rotiP ^It'QTIt 3l3 17fp3 3317H 3%35W 31331133 3^ : 

“3P13(3 ^ftp3 3ft, 31P Plllp ^1p PJ^p3 33, ^1p 3*53 d33JP, 3*53 3P13(3 fflT# 133# 

P3t3 33%53R33 #335fts3P l” si 

PPl3t3 ‘P%p3 5tp 3p3 3Pl3t3 Wt 3(1. l’ - 4t. 43# 3P 311M3 W fef 3%3 MSlftlP 31M3 
^ftp3 35313 3tfts 3RSHP3 I 433?# 3fcl3 3P - ‘W ftftlTT ?’ 33 #63 ftft ftlisd dtUfeH : 

^ 3 Wlt 1 13 31 ^, ^I 3 j( 3 ^f 3 t^ %3 I... 
wfe3,W(33l33^i3f%n3fWf3l3tf^K33 5 51i33Wf33#l3l^3^^3l^,13Wij33^;^ 
3# 13lW33Ttft ft3 ft#! 3R3 I 31331 3*tW 33, 3313 ftftp 3#175 5pC3 l” 1 * 

4#P13' 3%3 3t«#R7P PPMu’lftpP 3533 #5p 3131^3 I 


PPM3'3ftp3’ 3531 : P533t3 - 33l33t : 

3^33^513 3531 1:31313 P®#W3f^13P31^P3 3^P 1$3p I 43WTO3t%33 3f^tC3 

313133 I 3t%3^5l3-twwp 3#3 3 31333135 4ftui3 31P13J3 WTO, ftPM3tftp3’ 313331^#® Wf3 
WTO fe<3 Pp3®3 P3 feRS3 I Pl33t 3fcl3 PPl3t3 i p3p3’ 35313 ^r3J 3^p3l3PP3P ^3P13 
13^331 3^3175 3 lf 3 : 

i I P®#Wl1% 213C3 '®l*i3«til3-3P3P : 

“3P1%f#13nP%^t^^3 ? ^ M W ^3 3133, 3P1#3( PW(^ I 333 3(3l#3l t%Pp ? 
3 l 3 T 3 lf 3 PPWl^ 3 d, 1 ^ 513 , '#,P'GP,%j 3 l'Gt%P 3 Wl^ ? 3 t 3 P 53 , W 1 %J 3 ( 13 P 1 5 p ^5 

Pt33 ? ^5l3l Wf3 ^13l3W(1^3 3°3, ^pRc33 ^3^313P 3^C3 3P1313 Pl33 ? P13I31 Pl3, 3t WR3131 
3113 ? P13131 3R3 3P133 Pfe ?”« 

^ I '533313 331P33 <$3 3I33PU 'Q 1333M 3#tf^5 pQTTf 213C3 i $p33t3 - 33l33t : 

5333(3 3313133 «jX3 P331WF 'Q 13331W1 13 3#f^5 vp W|Wl3 3lOS?;Mt3 ‘m 3^2fP3 2131*1 

^ 1 SiP 3 M 333 ^,^W 3 ^fp 3 3 t% 3 ^f 3^13 3533 l 3 3 ! P 3 Ptd?f x t^ 3 iP 3 : 

‘PP3 353, ft 21P13 ^ 3PtJ ^3 I ^#ft5 %3 33, 5333(3 W5t 3W ^ ^ 

3PHM3 ft3T333pft3, 31^3133331# ft3l3 ft3, *(#3 3^3 ft3m3 ^5 ?3pfe33jwfl3, ft 33pft3, 
Wlpft-P 33 ft, 13^3 ft, 3^P1 ft ?3l^ft3P3 3Pf3pW,1^3Pf3p3^,ft2fPl^3]ft5^5,1^ 
ft3(3 3lft5 ?” i8 

« I ^5(1^3133 ftl( *jjft PPM ’-3 ft'fel '0|*i33iP- 9 PC?Pt : 

33JPl3 3p^Pft3133ftf ^3, ‘313131’ 13 3® 3RW ftw ft3, M dt^ft 3f33Pf3SW3 SR^3 

3l3l 2(31^5 3K I 4 ft31^RQ 3l%3 3C<mOsl P*i33P PP^PftwP 4C3Cfe.3 : 

‘P3d 3M ft3, 1M31P13 3M, 3Wt3f WpWffP, ^1pft:33 33p ft, 33HU3 31P Wfpfft33 333 
ft,3fWf1P ?” i4 

8 1 3 SM PPI 1 ^ 1%3 PPM ^ 3 ’ 2 l 31 PP 5 ?Mf 3 - P*MPI : 3 QM PPRPl %75 PPM W 3 ’ 13 ftM 3 f %3 M 
SPf't 351^53 I ^ ft 313 ftR P 5 p 3 P - 331331 fttffP 35131^3 : 

“3Pft3l3 ftftft 3ft^f 3PM WU 3#Ulft3, ft 2PU3 WU 3#Ulft3 ? 3^31311 W133 33 3P1313 
P3dPtPftp3pl3ft3 ? 13 3^1^313 3^1113 ? P3ft% MR313 ft 3P13 P^ftP 5?3 ?^13^a 
^3 ?” is 
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<t I CiK.'MP SPFf *PtFT*IT : 

“fetFRI ^t Renaissance FFNt ttS5 ? FFM ttC® Wit Wife ^t, ^Wtfe tt=t ? 4 

FifetFFF'si^^feife <s,smwfw ? i iEsF^F,ftPtF3tF ? wpiffsiff ?fp4f 
feraife ?Fft#ifertfef ?4te)<j#Ffe5ft ?4tfeFNFft wi ? ,...?m\ 4<nt m°\ 4?r r 4 ' 

^ i smw '4>i*i>i«hR ’f«tmi = 

“F « ^Plt, fttlPft, wife, FtlfeulFW feslTt 4 ^T#t fePfM MK fenlfe, 4 

^tFn^tt^^rtfef ? wa4<rfet?r wWj^Ftftfe ?ftfe,ftsi4tF 

fei \»|^|<j tt^f ? ^fe, ^f^vs^W F ^Pt, fet ^FFtF ttC® Sit'S, •Tf 

2(tf^ tt<^ slt^ ? F!l*t ^ «[felTtttt. *lftF F, ftw^^Wf^ ttF5 Sit'S, few Sftf^ tt^ SftS I Wg< Fit 

I Ff%f FTlFRI *wfe Stalest 'SI^Wl^ *f*!lFTPI : 

‘ft^FWlpFICW : ^[Fft FTl4 ^WTR’ I tfe dMteH <£m fe4R*it F fe F*f FlF 

wm ^wriTiiM wfa *rt, w®it <put i fw w, 4<n ^IfttHt feefe ff - i m> f% 

FTl4 I feF : 

“^44Ft%FTF?rtF ww(^¥w(iwri^^r^,ttfl:1^iF% iwrFttFiF ? 
4PtM<j tfttfFi tfe ^ Fn wt l” iS 

4tfe4 #(5W Stft Ft tftfeftfei. “?lC<mC4 feM<J tfepfft <) (data) ?R2|Ct ^WF 

FFFFftfe4FJtfepf ‘nFFFF Wf%5 4FCW I ^ Fit >F R>ft slFlF% t^sJ'S ^1F?J FF<I<ft 


FPfM<J tifeFF ^ItFTfeF Ffe fe-FvF¥ W> 
FTt'JplWFF FF Fftfe WS^oSf ^Ftfe | Ft°®TtF fe' FtMF 
fe FtFF FtM ^#f ffetfel I 4tfeF Ffe'tffeFF 2^ 


,1 rrHI^ 'U/N I I '^^UA'll^N*’ 


I Ft ^^WtFrftstfe I 


FfeF®tjfeP#St : fetfe tfctlFId fell ^FtF : 

#w ‘^twNi^tf^tfFra ^fft\*f 2RFi ^iwt 'a “n^w “'timr 
4CdC^*t I <I%5i i%Ft^ : 

“...,^|iT <riwt \»<lb!it Wtc«f 4f^\s4W<1<i ^5T( ^#[FR, “ft, ^ ^5 ^fWi ! mM Fl^ ^?Tf 'Sr'ill'SSCd 

4iwt ¥f% ! TPTi^ ^f5f% ^r^Hg- ^ 4(3 ^ ^ «it^, ^4 Ft ^rft 1 ^rft eriftc^ 

I^Plt ! i’ftt ^BTf 4iwt few FT, 4t ? 1t ? P?lft‘ni4 ^5ltSt 4(% 4%it W'G I 4R°s 

Tfft43l4 TPTi'JWt ' 5 T(5l(JStW FTtC» ^TT° ft? '5ltCfe c t 4ffew I 'Slfl fe*Rpe 

^remft wct wfift 4iwm w# ftfe ffer ^Ifew i ^feiF4 ^w%rf ^rt^ 

^fi”« 

ftHFWr tfepft fei w I 

‘m FNt WF5 F, Ff 4iWft^lF4 fiftfem ^ftW5I4 ^ 4t®lfe W 2tm ^ 4FF I 

Kiwi'S ‘WW5'!ltWWi4(^4WWTI^WiF^-'ii'e 4(«lfe fem | FTlFW 4^^ 4iWi 
4fWW‘5l^<^^^Ft, : Wl(^^^^^'^WPi4t x ft ; l^fe'ilPiFi^W5 4iWt'G “WW? ^tiW 
■W W fei %< «lftf ^tWi 'Q visjlord ^WlTf TWtWlft W^jfe 'ZtWZI I $ 2PTCW<ifelbCdt<r5iW 


“FT FFt ^ ^14^ 214P ^ffe, Ff FFW FTlFW tfewt F, 4iWt 4lW4t ^W4tM Ffl4^ 

ftrit SftF, fti^f'G ft?F Wt I 4(xSfe ^4«l1t W 4fWNF fe4Pf wfet 
TWtWF *fl1fe 'Q 4%it ^TifelF I 4tWM ^?r Fit 4WWt 4f4f5Wl it^FF^ftfe 

4FraiFf4WPf^FW t<ll>«<t Wpf 4fFTt?nfe^ 1 4 ! #t^tF, 

\5fMF4 ^ fek; Wife x fl>H4'eT 4ft^C4 4%^^ 4<I l”^ 


fei ferity Ti’fte ^4iw | 4<| wt fe fem m (concrete) I ‘< 


M^^F^ife'SfFIjfeflfe 
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411444 44*tft34 f)4 44tM54t 4M o) i 4twf%4 *t*rflfa 4444 \* ^’sNj 4c4 

%rt^; pr 4i4 4PM4 44%rt4 ^§414 4w %rf(^ i 414M4 pfbl’lj pim 4^4 f4j$ ^rfts; i”' 8 4^, w 
44)4 44 4t%4 3J%4lf ^0^0 ^HH=W 44)1^4 4l4)(4I OT)4(?44 44tPT44t 4t<)fe4 : 

“^t« %p ^RT^s #tf^4 f^ 4 ^ 4&ft44 ftfe f^ 4i'Q¥f 414, *)4 4444 4tM 

w “^rm ^rt4 wsrf” i v 

4t^fc4 4%4 '5t<T 44PPI ' ! }%14 3]%4 I^Pf ^44ff44 44)1^4 4T44J4 4PRS4 - 41 4fc)4 ^Ttff44 
ijf&s^l<1 4t4Fl44 I 4‘t^tPT Wft 4t®#4 vS4t '»1<1'Sk4 4(4 ^TCs m^\ 4<4te4 44(4)4 <$!) '4<)44H 

4(4 I 

^rwm^j^plfwf : 4t\®Tf 'Q 4T®#4 4T4ft4 

#w 4t°=rf 's 4t®Pf rnp 4(4 ^tp?; i #h «$r ^rt4 (?m 4t®#f 

twt4)44 4l°=T)4 4t°=T)4 'Q ^t44J«) - 4W144K4 4^t(4 ^44 Pr^fR I ^ %44 ^'^4% Wt 

4P1# I 4%5) ftptlSff : 

“44P) 44 *ftf « I 4$^P), tf^bckf, H^lHbtir, <l3l;iMt4 I 4W4t4 4f4 ?N4 ^ 4P1#d 
4f4 I .... (Jf^l wm, 4tR(714 ^#5) 4 ?44Pt 4t44s ^4(4 4t I 4P1# 4)4 4)RpS %4 I ^PTffe 

^)44lf4(?5 %4 I 4t?l 4)4 44R ^f 41 4#4t ^#Bft 4)RpS 1§(4 I ^ ppft firRw#) 4)4 2)4)4 I ^ *ftf 
4MMf5, 4t. «ftfi> v^\ 44t^f) 44 2414 i 44 2pTtw 4t w, twrft 4M4 #f%f 4fes 4# - t4® 
4t4£i4t4^(f®44tii^ 

41 R) 4t4 -5#5ft 4K wr ■5TR *nw w i ^tr ^ ^rrsnfe^ #tw 

=T^% # vS^R)^ #w ‘<t15 Rtwt#’ Rc®TC4 Wf% W ‘'Sr-il^R RPMPH’ 

W 'Ztwy fel 'Q ^ <K<)teH I 

<ll%CV|<1 ^ slWPR W Ptfw 'Q 2(^%f 4R°s TRtst 

’t'tj %f i ^«it ^n®r4i=i4m m> p#<j pn^ ft^m *rt, 9m ^ ^R>^if>i4 

W I Rf^sTR ^P[%f ^H. Pl1>l C® 1 ^1 <\ -5RH$ I -5MW PplOS^too %TR% 

2 PTR ^t% 'STHPl^ ^T®(3; *T?T, «T5f2tF(IR^ RT® fit^TT 1 1%® WR Wf 

^W^'5TPtWl2|f>IC®Rl ‘Wtl 2PH’ ^TfPf %r I WR(^ W 

44° W(4 ^5R*lJ^lft W - 4lWP#4 ®W(4 W14, 44° ^l4^R*1]WlftW- 
4tWP#4 15^4t4 W»14 I 4WI (^P4 SPtPt, 44F "ol4Ps 'Q t45j(4) t4GSlff (4R=Wt4 44t^4 

^14 #!t 4^J 44(^5 %T 4t 4Pf^^4%4 t444^f ^4^4 4C4f^f, 4&f ^R)^jl>l4 W 44 I f4W(f 1%’tltt4f 
C4<l=ivit4 ^(41^4^14 44(^ 2f#s %T 4t 4Pf %"C4lW4 R404 ^2t^ c t 4«f^=1, 4^ ^fo^(>|4 W 44 I 

f%gt(S4 ^TP4 ^t44 %f, ^14 W 45R^ W 2(4f4 1^ t4Wp 2ff^4pJf 444 ^14(^4 4°s444f, 

4tM4PT(ft^^4W( 4^£fl4 %f4tl4H;^(4, 4T< RtoltfR 44 SftTT ^P4 ^14(^ Wl#Wt4lPt4 

T^t^W^rf4, 44° 4Jt4 'SWT ^4Pf4 t4Wt^ W^4 ^®4 l % 

4t®# W(1% 4lw®4 41441 1 ^4 414 4<)C^H 4t®# %f 4t, 4t®#4P^5 

^^41 2t(4lW4 %T 44° W5tQ %T I 4 f44Pf Wfc 4t®#l4 ^TlW^4 444s 45Prf^pR I 4t®#(4 ^W\ f^f 
4t 44 4(l44t, <lf%CV|<] \»1414, 444S 4lf4 : 

4) “4t^[4t(S4 4«t4 4W% 2|f% 4W4 ^44 <|Rr 1%=1H, 4W#4f 4rrf%rf 4TO4 W 4i^% W# 

4*ff I .... '§4t%4t S l4^l4 414%%“^ %f I t4°s^f 4P1# 4^4 ^R1%5, 44? ^H4Pf ^4^5 

f^f I 44ft^ 'Q 4#lft^ 4t®1#4 ^4t4(4 x t,%J'G 4(44 I \»14S4%I 4fl4 (4t4 Wtfe 44i^ 

^4t4(4f*l4^t Pf4l4 4^ l”^ 0 

4) “4tW(# 41W44 4R44 44(4 ^'oRC® ^4 «M %^4 1 %I4(% Pr44MPr4 ^vs>4«% 4^ 
4#i4t #tt#S I W^fPPR ®(4W 4l4t4f , 2)414 'Q %^4 4°^t4 ^Slf^T I 41444 Wtf WfsS 
^t4S444 ^5f5W4 %44 I 4P1#4( “nwR?*! 4t4R4 454)4 44¥ ^4J)4 ^5W4 %44 l”* 1 
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4) 4tf4 4*54 4Wd %r(f^, ^ 4=w ft4Tl i 4'Q4 c i 4tf4 4^4 444 44%M4 4443ft tffe 

5S.il iRsi I Wvdft (44t 4^4 C<W 4414W Rt©TO 55.il lRs-1 I ^5t4 , K4''S <lsR«i 'IWiTW^to ‘‘{f 'Q 4^4=1 

44414 4tfwi 4^214 'Q ^5<£ttw 4tw4 ^RiiiRwn i”^ 

tf4T4 ^R)5lR4 4114 4*j4N 44414Q 44K4 *»14(44 W1W3 4t®#4 *§tw1 W3i, 4fcf4 wif , 
42|*R4 W4 4C1IC5H : 

“ under the impact of the British civilisation it (Bengal) became a path-finder and 

a light-bringer to the rest of India. If Periclean Athens was the school of Hellas, “the 
eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence”, that was Bengal to the rest of India 
under British rule, but with a borrowed light, which it had made its own with 
marvellous cunning. In this new Bengal originated every good and great thing of the 

modem world that passed on to the other provinces of India New literary types, 

reform of the language, social reconstruction, political aspirations, religious 
movements, and even changes in manners originated in Bengal, passed like the 
ripples of a central eddy across provincial barriers to the furthest comers of India”. 

4441 f^4?;(4, <rfsiR[ %e?ros?4 44c4(4 ^rtM 414 4CdRd (‘borrowed light’) 1 (444 t4| 

Wt. I 441, 4t%4-44 ^ 2l4l*f 4CdRc=1H : 

“4«34<H 4ft. 4|R^4tft WS., 444 444 ^5l5tc® W 4443 W(7J1; 214414^14 ^Wt, 4(4 
fs® ^Tl4t4f ^Tf(4 | 4%I 44ftlS?4 44^1 R(4Ml 4%^, ^«i4<H2F)%(4^l4 4(3, 444 

f4*54 441 4^4 41^4 4(1 %1(4 44414 W 3 ^1<^l”'“ s 

44° 4(4 44t ^rlM 4%4 14 (4t*l(31 M©?4 4(4 4(4154 (‘it had made it own with marvellous 
cunning’) 4f 41444 2l*fl4l4 14141 1 4(74(3 (4Mf 441 4WW 411*414 Wt 4tf44t *4l4 44(4 4K4R I 
444 4(4(44 sjfflM 4f 2fW*f (44(4*1) W(4 R^ICdd J?m I 4f 44(4*1 C44 41M ^ 

44(4*1 44, 4421 4t4444(4f 31(741)44 4(3 Rd I 44(4*1 (4^? RdilRd Wt 4)4444(4 I 44ft7tf 44WC*f4 45 
I 4f4t(4f 44(4(? c l (4(4414 44^4 | 

4«lf4 4t%4R!44^R5l4 tw(4 '4#K4 R(d 41131 (4(4%44 ftw I dfebtit 4(4 4l%4, %*(4 4(4 2f44i 
4l%41, ^45H f4(4 41 C'»C4RC'd*l, 443)3f f)45H )w(4 - 4t 31441 2(444:41 )f®l)44 3K731W1 

4(4R I 4f ^Ppi W& 41^4(4 R45J4 fe((44 - 41 444ft f)45l4 4(4441(4 44#$ 4C<lRd 441 4(4 44(441 
4(4 301<4t, (444 - 4144(4 (44, ^41(414 fc[(34, 3Tt4 4*i4l4 4444, 414N414 4(44*114114, 4(4*f5W 41444 
21^5, W4 t444 5 l 4C4S54 I 441 3lW(44 fe(8, 4f%4M^4 W(34 hH® 44^^44U4, 4l4tj45)4 fifsl4^3 
^4 'Q 2f^R 444 'Q44)‘ ! 2 5 f 441 34*11 2(14)44 I 


'a4T- 3 p[ : 

i ) 4. 4t^C414t4 W : fR*l *14(4 4K4l (4(444 'Q 4fww, 4%1 4f%J 4W, 2144 2f4t*l : 4% 4ff^J 414*1, 
2144 2141*1 : 4f%4 'Sr'i|'Sr4'il, 4°io, I 

4)4. 4t%4-2f4W, iftH-iftV | 

«) 4. 4fR4l-4f44-4t4W4t - 44, IWt«l 4(Wf4l4rf4 'Q 4*4%m 44, 4%1 4ftt4J 4)444, 

44441 - Hoooo^j, 4% ■5J4 5 1 : ^T(R4, i'Sni'S, ^ (?>4 I 
8)4. 4fgC4144 (4: fl4*l*l4(4 4K4t (4444^ 4f%4^W, Wt4, ^ i ft i I 

4)4. 4l%44W 4^1414114 : 44M4 ^54, RR 5 ! 2t4^T, 4t%4 4Wl4#, RfR 4®, 4l%T 4^44, 4 r <l®T*l ^#1 : 
414 i8bb, 4V® I 

4)4. 4t%4^W4(^t9ft4rf4 :44l44^Jf54,RR4 2mi, *5W, 4V® I 

H)4. 4t%4^W4(§14l4rf4 : 4444 ^Jf5444M4(44lf 441, RR4 2mi,W4, <}. 4(5°-4^i I 

V) 4. 4t%4^W 4^1^11414 :4444^f54,RR4 2mi, WM*). 4V® I 

Is) 4. 4t%4^W 4^1^414 : 4444 ^tf5444M4(44jf 441, W4, 41s 4 I 

bo)4. 4t%45W4^14lsij4 : 4444 ^54 4^1 4<44fB 441, W4, 41s b I 

bb)4. 4t%45W 4^141414 : 44M4 ^54 4^1 4(44^ 441, W4, 41sb I 

44)4. 4t%45W4&(4l4r4 : 44M4 ^54 44^1 4(44^ 441, W4, 41sb I 

b's) 4. 4%*4W 4^141414 : 44144^54 4^1 4(44# 441, W4, 41sb-41s4l 

4 8)4. 4t%45W 4^141414 : 44M4 ^54 44^1 4(44# 441, W4, 41s 4 I 
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<K*l4fi5 <F% W, *{. *S>*I 
i*>)^. ^IWW^t^ttJOlTf : <K*l<l>fi5 WM, <}. *S>*I 

iH)^. <K*l4fi5 <U*!t, WM, y. *&>« I 

ibr)^. 4014115 4^, WM, <}. *S>«I 

hS>)3. <lfe|b^^t^str(n : 404115 4^, WM, <}. *S>« I 

*o)^. 404115 4**lt, WM, <}. *S>« I 

) s. #w ^MBiiBr : 4 wm<i ^tK*f, f^%*f srw, wm , ^.^4-^1 

**) 3. <febti( ^t^strm : '®M, *}. ^ I 

*«) s. #W ^WflBT : WM, *$. ^VH I 

*8)^. <lfebti[^t^strm WM, ^VH I 

\<t)^. ^WW¥(St^ft«OlT[ WM, *$. ^VH | 

^) #w ^GgHBiTBr : ?nbir5 '5k&<t 4lwt - ijlwt, <#*[ «mh^ 1, ftfk *ks, wt4 % i 
V 0s. <lfebti[^t^t«trm : 404115 4**lt, WM, <}. *S>h I 

Ur) vb|R<r|bi[ 47^*1(4131 : 5#^!, 4 \«tlff 4Jt® WR SftS 9\°o, W 2(41*1 : *&> PIFT^, htsVts, 

9f. ^Vo | 

uO ^Rsib^t 4741*114131 : ^#41, wm, <}. uro i 

«o)^. <l1^1b$ 5^*114131 *$. Ur^| 

'Sb)4 <rf%*l^ 4^4(31 :4M4l<I^3H WR, Ur^l 
«*) 4 <feb^ 43^*1(4131 : WM, *$. Ur'Js | 

'S'O) 5f. Jadunath Sarkar : History of Bengal, Vol. II, Dacca University, p. 498. 

«8)^. <l1% 3 lbtit 43^1*1(4131 : '&l*j4*H, itbHH^I, fUk «19, WT4, ^ hHts I 
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